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Put on a Campaign 


Mr. Retailer, how about fall business? If you wait for it to walk 
into the office it may not be very good. The prospect for new build- 
ing is certainly not of the best. This is true not only of the cities and 
larger towns, but even in the country, where it would seem that the 
excellent crops and the high prices obtained for them should result in 
considerable building of better farm residences, as well as other 
needed improvements, there is a noticeable reluctance on the part of 
the farmer to start anything. He is pretty thoroly inoculated with 
the idea that prices of lumber and other materials are too high for 
him to build economically ; at any rate, he is inclined to sit tight and 
postpone the building of a better home, even tho it may be badly 
needed. There of course is considerable building in the way of 
barns, granaries and cribs, but even those classes of farm construc- 
tion will hardly produce an average volume of business for the re- 
tailer this fall, judging from the present outlook. 

Therefore this suggestion of a plan to stimulate the repairing of 
old buildings. A fertile 
field for cultivation at this 
season is that of repairs and iii 
remodeling of houses, anc = 
of other buildings. The ob- = 
jection of cost is less obtru- 
sive here, and the need or 
the advantage of the sug- 
gested repairs is more def- 
inite, usually, than is the 
need of a new building. It 
is the purpose of this article 
to offer a few practical sug- 
gestions as to how the re- 
tailer may develop this re- 
pair business during the 
next few months. 

In the first place, con- 
sider the ordinary, average 
town or farm dwelling. Let 
us take a sort of mental survey. Perhaps as good a plan as any is 
to follow the old rule and ‘‘begin at the bottom and work up.’’ How 
about the cellar or basement? Very possibly the outside cellar 
doors or the basement window frames or sash need replacing or re- 
pairing to make them snug and tight for winter. Perhaps the house- 
wife would like a commodious cellar cupboard or shelves for her 
canned fruits and vegetables. Bins for potatoes and other root crops 
are a real need. Passing upstairs—and, by the way, perhaps the 
cellar stairs need repairs—let us consider the living rooms. <A nice 
hardwood floor would help a lot toward making the home sanitary 
and attractive and the work lighter for the housewife so she will 
have more time for Red Cross work. Quote a lump price for the 
floor complete, including laying if the customer wishes. Suggest 
porch repairs or building a complete new porch. If done now the 
family will have the benefit thru the fine days of fall and it will be 
all ready for next summer’s use. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity of all just at this time, and for 
the next few months, is to push the sale of weather strips and storm 
sash and doors. Stress the patriotic appeal as well as that of econ- 
omy. The United States Fuel Administration urges the universal 
use of these cold weather appliances in order to save coal. They will 
prevent colds and sickness, add to the comfort of everyone in the 
house, and help win the war. 

The roof likely needs reshingling, or in any event requires some 
repairs. It is poor economy to neglect a roof. Having reached the 
‘‘top,’’ take a general survey of the house, inside and out, and see 
that everything is made snug and tight for the winter. A house in 
good repair looks better and is more liveable than one that is run 
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down. Dilapidated buildings are bad for the morale of those who 
live therein and for that of the passerby. We must not let buildings 
go to rack and ruin because the country is at war. On the contrary, 
the call is for economy and conservation thru timely repairs. 

Passing to the other buildings of the farm, there will be found 
plenty of need for repairs, and possibly the discussion of the sub- 
ject will lead to the decision to erect a new barn, granary or crib. 
Machinery sheds should be made storm proof ; or if sufficient shelter 
to house all the farm machinery is lacking it should be provided. 
‘arm implements are too expensive to be exposed to the elements. 
Proper shelter for the live stock saves feed and is true economy. 
Keed used by the animals to make heat can’t put on flesh at the 
same time. 

The foregoing survey is intended to be suggestive rather than 
complete, The retailer will readily think of many lines of repair 
work not here mentioned. Having demonstrated that there is 
a real field for the sale of 
considerable lumber for the 
purposes enumerated, the 
question naturally arises in 
the retailer’s mind: ‘‘How 
am I to turn this potential 
demand into actual or- 
ders ?’’ 

The AmericAN LUMBER- 
MAN suggests the following 
plan for’ an intensive sell- 


will not be 


work: Advertise in your 
local papers and by circu- 
lars and personal corre- 
spondence, calling atten- 
tion to some or all of the 
points mentioned here. But 
don’t stop there. Crank up 
the car and drive out into 
the country with the fixed resolve that you will call upon at least one 
hundred farmers, which can be done in a couple of weeks, The writer 
of this article recently heard a remarkably successful general retail 
merchant, who in an Ohio town of only 700 has built up a retail busi- 
ness of over $600,000 a year, drawing farmers’ trade from a radius of 
forty or fifty miles, say that he had frequently made personally from 
forty to sixty calls in a single day on farmers in his territory, If a 
general merchant, the head of a big business, can take the time to do 
this, why can’t a lumber retailer do the same? Personal contact 
of this kind pays big dividends. In this way you can talk over mat- 
ters with the farmer, find out whether he needs repair work or a 
new building, and sell him the lumber for it. He will appreciate the 
interest shown by a personal call. After making the hundred calls, 
make another hundred, and another, until your entire territory has 
been canvassed. 

The retailer also should survey the situation as closely as possible 
in order to estimate the amount of repair materials, storm sash and 
doors, weather strips ete. that he probably can sell by intensive 
methods during the next few months, and order the goods at once in 
order to insure having them on hand when called for, The United 
States Railroad Administration, as well as the regional directors, are 
urging that merchants in all lines estimate their requirements and 
stock up as far in advance of actual needs as possible in order to re- 
lieve traffic congestion. 

Now is the time for retailers to push the sale of materials for re- 
pairs, and also for specialties such as are described and illustrated 
in the ‘‘ Pertinent Business Hints for Retail Lumbermen’’ appearing 
in this paper each week. 
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Uncle Sam’s big merchant marine 


These two woods have specific uses wherein they excel. 
A few of these uses for Douglas Fir are ship beams, 
knees, spars, etc. It also offers big values when rec- 
ommended for timbers, dimension, finish, doors, casing, 
flooring, etc. 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 





“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


| Perhaps no builder realizes this more or 
| appreciates the natural characteristics of 
various woods, than do ship builders. For 


ship yards are using large quantities of 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 


Let us tell you more about these two woods and 
how they naturally adapt themselves for your needs. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 





many 





For ship decking, Port Orford Cedar is naturally adapted 
in that its close compact grain insures long wear. Par- 
ticular buyers also specify it for railroad ties, crossing 
plank, wharf planking, porch floors, interior trim, 
columns, doors, etc. 





711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, ‘Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association = 
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Iv wiLL be noted in our Washington correspondence 
this week that the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of 
the Navy Department at Washington is in the market 
for miscellaneous items of hickory, white oak and spruce. 


From CuHicaco lumber salesman to freight yardmaster 
is a considerable jump, and yet this is what enlistment in 
the Army did for Lieut. Joseph A. Gorman, as told in his 
very interesting letter from France that appears on page 
69 of this issue. It will be read with much interest by 
his many friends and acquaintances among our readers. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL in Philadelphia is to have a new 
coat of cypress shingles. Substitute roofings, of course, 
had no chance to compete in this instance, inasmuch as the 
desire is to preserve the historical appearance of the 
building. Other roofings will have to ‘‘go get a history’’ 
before they become available for uses of that sort. 


Back IN THE good old school days one learned that the 
Vowels were ‘‘a, e, i, 0, u and sometimes w and y.’’ The 
two Vowells whose pictures appear in our Live Topics 
department this week appear to belong among those that 
are on the job all the time and not merely occasionally. 
They are two husky young twins of 68 years who are 
getting 100 percent results in the production of airplane 
stock, 

ONE OF THE expected results of the war was that it 
Would play great havoc with the practice of wood preserva- 
tion in the United States, because of the fact that a large 
Proportion of our supply of creosote had previously been 
ported from Germany and England, Our own produe- 
tion, however, has been so increased that we have been 
getting along very nicely, and now the embargo upon 
Mportation of creosote has been modified to permit the 
portation of 2,000,000 gallons from Japan during the 
femainder of the present calendar year. As this amount 
of creosote will treat a great many railroad ties the only 
Moblem remaining is to get the ties—and this is a serious 





one on many of the roads. In many instances ties taken 
out of main track are made to answer for a further term 
of service in branch lines or sidings, 


SoME OF the men who have been busy getting out spruce 
airplane material will have an opportunity of going to 
France and fighting as soldiers under the protection of 
the airplanes that they have helped to create, This is the 
substance of the announcement that a regiment of spruce 
production soldiers is to be formed for overseas service. 
Inasmuch as nearly 30,000 uniformed and enlisted men are 
now engaged in spruce production it is probable that this 
regiment will be ‘‘over-subsecribed’’ a dozen times or so. 

It wouLp seem that the national Government as the 
largest purchaser of lumber needs to be coaxed and per 
suaded in much the same way as other customers of the 
sawmills. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has been as ready as any other organization to supply 
lumber for Government needs, but it has had very little 
business of this sort up to the present time because it 
has had no representative at Washington. As will be 
seen from the report of its recent meeting in this issue, 
the secretary now recommends a more strenuous campaign 
for Government business and that a number of the mem- 
bers support this position. It is probable, therefore, that 
this association will have a resident representative at 
Washington in the near future. 





A Continuous Supply of Technically 
Trained Men Must Be Assured 


The war has emphasized as never before the value, or 
rather the indispensability, of highly educated and tech 
nically trained men. Men of thought and vision are look 
ing ahead to the even greater need of men. skilled ani 
trained in the sciences and the professions that will exist 
after the war, in view of the strenuous competition we 
shall have to meet, and are considering the problem espe 
cially in its relation to the announced intention of the 
Government to widen the draft age to include men of 18 
to 45 years. Young men having the proper intellectual 
equipment must be given every opportunity and encour 
agement to enter the colleges and other institutions of 
higher education, especially the technical and profes 
sional schools, and to complete the courses of study. Other 
wise the country will face a famine of intellectual and 
skilled leadership in the sciences, industries and profes 
sions that will be nothing short of disastrous. 

Fortunately, the impending danger is clearly recog- 
nized by the President and his advisors, as well as by the 
educational leaders of the country, and plans of a prac 
tical character are being worked out that will, it is hoped, 
result in insuring an adequate and continuous supply of 
trained and educated men for efficiently carrying on the 
nation’s industries and commerce after the war, as well as 
for military leadership if required. In this connection 
the report of a special committee on higher education and 
industry appointed some time ago by Secretary of the In- 
terior Franklin K. Lane, which report recently was made 
public, is of great importance and interest. The report 
emphasizes the great national need of technically trained 
men and urges a specific program for higher education. 
In the judgment of the committee, which consists of 
Fuller K. Callaway, a financier of Lagrange, Ga.; Samuel 
M. Felton, director general of military railways for the 
War Department, and President K, A. Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia, it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of engineering knowledge and skill, not only 
directly in the conduct of military operations but indi 
rectly in the essential war industries, including agricul 
ture. The report says in part: 

‘“‘The people of the United States should recognize 
that the maintenance of the war strength of the nation 
in its full power demands the utmost efforts of all exist 
ing well organized and adequately equipped cofleges, uni 
versities and technical schools. This means ever increas 
ing and more devoted bodies of students as well as facul 
ties. 

‘“Young people having the requisite qualifications 
should heed this urgent call of their country and apply 
themselves diligently, enthusiastically and in increasing 
numbers to the task of preparing for the highest service 
of which they are capable. Wherever practicable, young 
men should at the same time join the students’ enlisted 
reserve and prepare for military service, in order to be 
ready for that call also when it comes. 

‘<Tnstitutions of higher education should adjust their 
courses, so far as possible, to immediate war needs and 
to the demands which must inevitably come with the es- 
tablishment of peace, and should develop especially those 
scientific and practical branches of study which are essen- 
tial to the winning of the war, to the development of our 
industries and commerce, and to the accomplishment of 
the tasks of the civic and political life of the nation.’’ 

The patriotic and commendable desire to bear an active 


part in the war on the part of young men eligible for 
matriculation in the institutions of higher learning which 
has resulted in depletion of the colleges, universities and 
technical schools thru indiscriminate volunteering will be 
met by giving the entrants a definite military status. It 
is purposed that all physically fit young men in the col 
leges shall be enrolled in the students’ army training 
corps. They will be uniformed and will receive thoro 
military training while pursuing the regular courses of 
study. During vacation each summer they will spend 
several weeks in training camps, receiving during that pe 
riod the pay of the regular army private. The students’ 
army training corps will be as truly a part of the national 
military establishment as is any other branch, and every 
one will recognize and understand that its members are 
in college because the Government considers that from the 
military as well as from the industrial standpoint they 
are of greater potential service to the country there than 
they would be in active military service. — 

It is a cause for congratulation that our Government 
has so promptly recognized a condition that threatened to 
become a grave national danger, from which Great Britain 
and the other countries at war have suffered very se- 
riously, and has taken what seems to be wise and well 
considered steps to provide for the higher edueation and 
technical training of the young men who are to be the 
intellectual, industrial and commercial leaders in the 
tremendous tasks of reconstruction and readjustment fol 
lowing the war. , 
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Tramp Mosquitoes, Beware 
of Crossett, Ark. 


Dr. W. A. Evans, former health commissioner of Chi- 
‘ago, writes a daily health column for the Chicago Tribune, 
in which on Thursday of this week he tells in an interest- 
ing way of the anti-malaria campaign that has for three 
years been carried on in Crossett, Ark., where the care of 
the Crossett Lumber Co. for its operatives and their fami- 
lies is a matter of repute in the lumber industry. 

Without going into all the details of the article, it 
appears that in 1915 there were 2,500 physicians’ visits 
for malaria in that town. In 1916 there were 743, while 
in 1917 the number fell to 200. This decline in the rate 
occurred because in 1915 the company decided on a cam- 
paign to exterminate malaria, securing the coéperation of 
the Public Health Service, the International Health Board 
and the State Board of Health. In 1916 there was spent 
$2,506.46 and in 1917 $1,275.47; the latter, however, being 
a community expenditure instead of a company expendi- 
ture, the inhabitants having become fully persuaded of 
the value of the work. 

Figuring physicians’ calls at the low rate of $1 a call, 
it would appear that this work is completely paid for 
by the saving in that one item, The secondary result, 
however, has been practical immunity from the annoy- 
ances of mosquitoes in and about the town. 

The actual work consisted in the straightening of ditches 
and the spraying of oil with knapsack sprayers over such 
bodies of water as could not be given an actively flowing 
current. Mosquitoes breed only in still water, as is well 
known. iid 

Malaria is of course most active during the summer 
and warm months at the time when labor is most impor- 
tant. The Crossett Lumber Co. is quoted as saying: 

‘<Our payroll and hospital record shows that whereas a 
large number of employees in former years were idle on 
account of sickness, principally due to malaria, during the 
last twelve months there has been practically no shortage 
of labor from this cause. Volunteering and the operation 
of the draft have taken many men from us. Had we been 
further handicapped by the usual amount of malaria our 
output would have been decreased by at least 33 percent.’’ 

From the above it would appear that the very moderate 
investment required to clean up Crossett and free it from 
mosquitoes and malaria came back in actual money returns 
two or threefold. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires 
to point out that in many other lumber communities in the 
South like activities could be employed with like profitable 
results. There are, of course, some localities where the 
expense of immunity would be somewhat higher because 
of the large amount of water area adjacent. On the other 
hand, there are many localities that are at least as favor- 
ably situated as Crossett. Furthermore, those concerns 
that are interested in the disposal of cut-over lands will 
find their value appreciably increased by an active demon- 
stration of the fact that prevalence of malaria is entirely 
unnecessary and only requires a little intelligent activity 
to do away with it forever. 





Labor and Capital Co-operate 
for Permanent Harmony 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 17 published, 
under the caption ‘‘ Meeting Foreshadows Permanent 
Labor Harmony,’’ the proceedings of a meeting at Port- 
land, Ore., of representative of 85,000 members of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen and of an 
earlier conference of the Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation at which the latter adopted an agreement as to 
hours and general conditions of labor, later ratified in 
substance by the Legion, that is rich in prophecy of effec- 
tive cobperative relations between employer and employed. 
On page 42 of this issue the headquarters of the Loyal 
Legion presents a digest of the accomplishments of the 
new order that are a complete justification of the cap- 
tion quoted. 

It justifies the caption in extraordinary degree. It por- 
trays an extraordinary situation. It conveys extraordinary 
appeal alike to wage payer and wage earner. It con- 
tains a vitally significant lesson—the germ, perhaps, of 
full solution of restless labor problems, 

The ‘‘digest’’ is refreshingly and frankly specific. It 
recites the stable establishment and unreserved accep- 
tance of hours of labor, unrestrained conference as a com- 
monplace, patriotism permanent and above criticism, effec- 
tive efforts for camp sanitation, practical care for the 
mental and moral welfare of the employed, solution of the 
costly irritation of labor turnover, records prophetically 
and hopefully ‘‘the complete harmonizing of the interests 
of laboring men and operators’’ and the elimination of 
strikes, sedition and sabotage, frankly characterized as 
once ‘‘rampant in this territory’’—that of the Pacific 
Northwest, until the advent of the Loyal Legion the cen- 
tral hotbed of those phases of disastrous disorder. 

These results are the outcome of codperative efforts of 
operators generously disposed toward their labor and of 
representatives of the latter intelligently influenced and as 
generously inclined. They are in great measure to be 
credited directly to the efforts of Col. Brice P. Disque, 
head of the spruce production division of the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production, father of and sponsor for the Loyal 
Legion, who as an employer of labor seems to have a 
breadth and catholicity of vision that are extraordinary 
and almost unprecedented. 


The six months’ accomplishments of the Loyal Legion 
spell the death knell of the I, W. W. not only in the Pacific 
Northwest but inferentially countrywide, carry a salutary 
lesson to organized and unorganized labor everywhere, 
and may not unwarrantedly be regarded as foreshadowing 
a possible coming Utopia in the relations of capital and 
labor. 


A Definite Association Stand 
for the Square Deal 


The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers has 
for some months been quite active on behalf of its 
members in securing shipment on orders that had been 
delayed—in some cases as long as two years; and in 
many instances where the advance in prices was ap- 
parently the chief reason for the delay. 

That association has now squared its own record upon 
this matter of keeping faith on orders by instructing its 
secretary to ask for the surrender of membership of 
any member of the association who shall cancel orders 
hereafter because of a price advantage in doing so. In 
other words, that association has come out flat-footed 
for good faith upon the part of all of its members in 
living up to their purchasing contracts. 

This move is one that is in the right direction; and 
while of course it is not immediately of effect because 
prices are not declining at this time, it establishes a 
record to which that association is permanently com- 
mitted. It would be well indeed if other retail organi- 
zations should fall in line, and if then the leading manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ associations should take 
like action in this matter. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
hears frequently of cases where the purchaser of lumber 
some months previous at a lower price has not yet been 
able to secure it and, while in some instances there 
may have been actual inability to secure cars for the 
movement, in other instances there is more than a suspi- 
cion that the advance in price is the controlling factor 
in the delay. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not heard of any 
manufacturers’ association suspending or expelling any 
of its members for such practices. If there are any 
such organizations that have been active in receiving 
and investigating complaints of this sort against their 
members the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased to 
know it and to give publicity to the facts, 

The matter is of considerable practical importance. 
In no industry is there on the whole any more active 
tendency to live up to the letter of contracts of purchase 
and sale than in the lumber industry. Most buyers and 
most sellers regard an order as an order, something to 
be carefully fulfilled. This attitude, of course, is the 
fundamental basis of all credit. The man who can not 
be depended upon to fulfill his trade obligations will 
quickly lose the most valuable asset of any business, 
the confidence of his business associates. 

It is the occasional exception to this healthy condi- 
tion that makes the trouble. Such individual cases 
should be dealt with severely and it is obvious that cor- 
rective effort against the seller should not come entirely 
from the buying class, and that the occasional purchaser 
who offends in this matter should also be disciplined by 
his fellow purchasers as well as by the selling class. He 
needs to be attacked in flank as well as from the front. 

In this matter the Ohio association has set an example 
that does it distinct credit and that should be followed 
up in all the four corners of the industry. 

It might also be well to observe in passing that there 
is'another practice somewhat allied with this the blame 
for which lies entirely with the seller and he can not 
point his finger at the buyer and say ‘‘he does the same 
thing.’’ This is the somewhat unfortunate effect of 
price advances or decline upon the size of carloads. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a complaint in hand at 
the present time regarding the shipment to an Illinois 
concern of six cars of Pacifie coast stock. Two cars 
shipped in January and February measured 29,000 and 
30,000 feet, three in April measured respectively 23,000, 
17,000 and 16,000 feet and one in May 17,000 feet. The 
third car shipment, tallying 17,268 feet, was on an 
order that called for 4,000 feet of 1x4, 9,000 feet of 1x8 
ané 11,000 feet of 1x10, with instructions to add to the 
10-inch to make up a full car. The seller in acknowl- 
edging this order stated that he had instructed that 
each item be increased proportionately if necessary in 
order to load the ear full to the roof. Nevertheless 
when the car came in it was 6,732 feet short of the spe- 
cific minimum quantities of the order. 

It is apparent here that the first three cars shipped 
averaged nearly 28,000 feet and the last three cars 
shipped averaged around 17,000 feet. The price, of 
course, had in the meantime materially advanced. 

The question as to whether such practices are honor- 
able is not merely one that concerns the two individuals 
to a transaction. It concerns the honor of the entire 
industry and some tribunal should be erected to exam- 
ine such practices and to bring the guilty parties before 
the bar of public opinion. It is the fact that such 
things can be done at the present time with little pub- 
licity that gives them encouragement. 








THE OPEN PRICE exchange plan goes merrily marching 
on even tho one large lumber association refrained from 
adopting it ‘‘upon advice of counsel.’’ The box makers 
of the Pacific coast are the latest to adopt this plan and 
put it into operation. 


Retailers Protected in Normal 
Retail Transactions 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of Aug. 10, 
page 40, published a letter from Washington referring 
to the problem of a retail lumber dealer who orders a 
carload of lumber shipped to his customer direct from 
the mill, or perhaps orders it directly to himself but 
upon receipt unloads and hauls the lumber direct to his 
customer instead of passing it thru the piles in his yard. 
This letter stated that ‘‘where these circumstances 
occur the consumer is buying from the retailer and not 
from the mill and the retailer is entitled to receive his 
legitimate profit as a dealer.’? The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has been in receipt of communications challenging 
this statement, one communication quoting a letter that 
had been received (and which was signed in the name 
of the lumber director by a subordinate) stating that 
such shipments constitute mill shipments and are there- 
fore subject to the maximum price. Another commu- 
nication also repeats an official statement to the effect 
that this is true even where the retailer receives the 
car and unloads it directly to the consumer, altho the 
car had been consigned to himself. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN after having..received 
further advices from Washington will take the respon- 
sibility of announcing to the retail trade that it will be 
entirely safe in depending upon the statement that was 
made in its Aug. 10 issue. There appears as yet to have 
been no definite and final ruling upon this particular 
technical point. The lumber director, however, may be 
quoted as authority for the general statement that there 
is no disposition to interfere with the customary and 
legitimate practices of any lumber retailers and that 
they may feel entirely safe in going on and conducting 
their business in the future as in the past. If the re- 
tailer looks at such matters in the commonsense light 
he will not be in any likelihood of getting into trouble; 
and the commonsense view of such transactions as are 
here described is that the retailer is performing a legiti- 
mate service in such transactions and is entitled to a 
profit for his effort. He is the one who actually makes 
the sale and it would be the height of technical absurd- 
ity to compel him in such cases to sell to his customer at 
the same price that he himself must pay. 





Fitting the Price of Lumber 
to the Product 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week reviewed a 
contributed criticism of the price relationship between 
different items in the Government schedule of maximum 
prices on southern pine, and this week publishes the 
suggestion of another well known lumberman that the 
length grouping in dimension stock also should be re- 
arranged, 

These are of course matters that should be adjusted 
to average conditions and not to the individual situa- 
tion as to any one mill. In different bodies of timber 
the proportion of the different grades as existing in 
the log will vary; and in different mills the proportion 
of items manufactured in these various grades will also 
follow the policy of the owner or the varying conditions 
of the market. 

It is also true with the ordinary operation of the 
sawmill that there is no systematic continuous analysis 
of the product in such detail as will disclose the basic 
fact. The Forest Products Laboratory has on a number 
of occasions conducted grade studies in various woods 
and in practically every instance it has surprised the 
mill owner with an array of cold, hard facts with which 
previously he was not at all familiar. 

Now it of course can not be expected of the Govern- 
ment authorities at Washington who have to do with 
fixing the maximum prices on lumber that they can 
also infallibly at the same time make a schedule of 
relative prices for all the different items that will be 
perfect in every detail. There are very few lumber 
manufacturers who could do that off-hand, and very 
few who desire in these strenuous times to devote the 
necessary time to the close study and analysis of opera- 
tion that are required to establish such facts. 

If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were commissioned to 
secure the performance of this task it would at once 
‘all in the director of the Forest Products Laboratory 
and ask him to take care of it. If he consented to un- 
dertake it the job would probably be thoroly performed 
to the satisfaction of everyone. 

The matter is of considerable practical importance in 
its effect upon realization. Mr. Keith has already 
clearly pointed out that a price based only upon aver- 
age manufacturing costs is not sufficient, because 40 
percent or more of the mills will have costs above the 
average, and must have prices that will produce them. 
If now the schedule of item prices is adjusted to the 
average of timber production so as to produce a $28 
average price it will of course produce a smaller price 
upon timber lower than average, and the mill operating 
in such timber if its manufacturing costs also happen 
to be above the average will be doubly at a disadvan- 
tage. 

The country needs the entire production of all its 
sawmills at the present time and if lumber prices are to 
be regulated they must be regulated in such a way 48 
to permit all of the wheels to keep on turning. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CRITICIZES THE DEFINITION OF LOG RUN 


On page 71 of your Aug. 3 number I notice the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association gives the definition of “log run.” 
In basswood, beech, ash and birch they say it is No. 3 common 
and better, in elm and maple No. 2 common and better. 

We have always understood the term in applying to hard- 
wood to mean No. 2 common and better with the term ‘mill 
run” meaning the full product of the log; “log run’’ meaning 
No. 2 common and better because logs are supposed to be 
scaled with No. 3 out. 

Is this definition correct? If so, why are beech and birch 
No. 3 common and better and maple No. 2 common and better? 
—Inquiry No. 66. 

[The above letter comes from a well known Michigan 
hardwood concern. The matter criticised was from a 
bulletin issued from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States giving a list of hardwoods 
with a definition of ‘‘log run’’ for each wood; this 
definition being No. 3 common and better in some woods 
and No. 2 common and better in others in the list. 

The above communication was referred to the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and brought forth the following reply: 

In reply to your letter of Aug. 13, we note you have received 
a criticism of the definition of log run, which was sent out 
in our July bulletin. You were kind enough to send us a copy 
of this criticism. After reading same we can only conclude 
that the criticism has been made without a thoro knowledge 
of the rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for 
the inspection and management of hardwood lumber state: 

“Log run means the full run of the log with all boards 
included that will cut 50 percent or better into sound cut- 
tings. Walnut and cherry excepted, which woods will allow 

a minimum of 331% percent of sound cuttings.” 

In basswood, beech, ash and birch No. 38 common, according 
to the rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
each piece in that grade must contain at least 50 percent of 
sound cuttings, which would place the boards in that grade 
in the grade of log run. The rules of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association have a grade of No. 4 common in 
each of these woods. This grade includes all lumber not up 
to the grade of No. 3 common.—F. R. Gapp, assistant to presi- 
dent, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[The above letter clearly explains the matter. The . 


definition of log run which is here given includes No, 2 
common and better in certain of the woods and No. 3 
common and better in certain others.—EpI7Tor. | 





OBJECTS TO DELIVERED PRICE 

Since Government regulation of prices, I have been placing 
my orders f. 0. b. mill, but have been having some difficulty 
in getting some of the mills to accept the orders in this way. 
It would seem that the mills in quoting delivered prices are 
able in a small way to evade the Government prices and profit 
on the freight added for delivery. Please advise whether the 
mills have any legal or moral right to take this stand. 

It would seem to the writer that the railroads are as much 
carriers for the buyer as the seller, and I do not think it 
was the Government intention that the mills should profit on 
the freight.—INnquiry No. 95. 


[The above communication comes from a prominent 
retail lumberman in Ohio. 

The original Government price fixing order takes ac- 
count of the usual custom of making delivered prices and 
states that this;custom may be followed, It is therefore 
authorized in the Government order and apparently a 
sawmill has the right to refuse to sell f. 0. b. the mill if it 
prefers to sell on the delivered price basis. 

The advantages of the delivered prices are not entirely 
in the favor of the seller, as it is a convenience for the 
purchaser also to know exactly what his lumber is to cost 
laid down at the yard. If the stock is thoroly seasoned 
there usually is a slight differential of actual weight 
below the estimated weight, but on the other hand in 
times of active demand like the present the sawmill man 
may prefer to send stock that is somewhat over the 
estimated weight without waiting for it to be thoroly sea- 
soned. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received an 
inquiry from a purchaser who bought f. 0. b. mill and who 
felt aggrieved because the stock weighed more than 
estimated weight. In other words, he wanted to buy f. 0. b. 
the mill and at the same time have the weights guaran- 
ted to him, altho this was not provided in the contract.— 
Epiror. | 





DO ASSOCIATION WEIGHTS APPLY? 


Some time ago I sold to a wholesale concern a car of 
B&Better yellow pine finish, rough, kiln dried. Price agreed 
on was f. o. b. mill. There is no reference in the corre- 
spondence or the order regarding guaranty of weights. I 
shipped this car, which was accepted as invoiced, but in 
settling for it customer deducted something like $1 a thousand 
because the stock weighed more than association weight. 
I took the position that on all orders sold f. 0. b. mill without 
distinct guaranty of the weight the customer assumes all 
risk of excessive weight of the shipment. My customer 
takes the position that on all orders for yellow pine on which 
the price is f. 0. b. mill the association weight is guaranteed 
by the mill and that the bill shows weight over association 
weight. It claims customer always has this right unless 
there is a distinct agreement that association weights are not 
guaranteed. I might add here that there is an eloquent 
silence as regards the duty of said customer to refund to the 
mill in each case where stock happens to weigh less than asso- 
ciation weights. 

I have bought millions of feet of stock on an f. o. b. mill 
basis and have yet to deduct a single penny account of 
heavy stock; in fact, this is the first time I have known a 
Teputable concern to take such a position. Assuming that 
I have stated the facts correctly, will you kindly advise if 
there is ground at all for such a claim regarding guaranty 
of weights?—INnquiry No. 73. 


[The above inquiry (as is obvious) comes from a man- 
ufacturer of southern pine. 

There seems to be no ground for arguing that guaran- 
teed association weights are implied in this contract unless 
it is also argued that the weight is a part of the associa- 
tion grades. Nothing is indicated here to show that the 
Contract specifically indicated that association grades 
should govern, but ‘‘B and better’’ is a grade of lumber 


that exists nowhere except in the grading rules of the 
Southern Pine Association. There is ground, therefore, 
for assumption that the official inspection of southern pine 
is to govern this shipment. 

Now, is a standard weight a part of the official grade? 
If so, and if association grades govern, then association 
weights also govern. 

Upon reference, however, to the current grading rule 
book of the Southern Pine Association, the yellow book 
of ‘‘Standard Specifications,’ it will be found that the 
grading rules set up standards for dimensions and for 
physical quality of stock but do not set up in their main 
text any standards of weight for the various grades. The 
book does give a tabulation of such weights in the back 
but merely states that they are average weights when 
worked to standard size as based upon test weights. There 
is, however, in this tabulation no statement of what use 
is to be made of the average weights there stated. It is 
well known what standard practice is in the trade, of ap- 
plying these weights in figuring estimated freight on de- 
livered prices. ‘lhat practice, however, has no relation to 
prices made f. o. b. the mill and it would appear in this 
instance that there was no guaranty of weight either ex- 
pressed or implied, in as far as the judgment of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of any value on that point.— 
EDITOR. | 





WOODS FOR MANUAL SCHOOL USE 

Will you give us the names of five or six concerns that put 
out hardwoods for manual training purposes? We would ap- 
preciate hearing from you by return mail.—INquiry No, 100. 

[ Who does furnish lumber (and particularly hardwoods) 
for manual training school use? The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has supplied its correspondent with the names of 
two concerns in Chicago and another concern in a nearby 
Illinois town; but undoubtedly there are more lumber 
dealers than this who make some specialty of the manual 
training school trade. If so, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would be glad to have their addresses and to refer such 
inquiries to them.—EbIToRr. } 


PENCIL CEDAR WANTED 

We should be very glad if you could help us to find pencil 
cedar for export, as we have constant inquiries and tho we 
have advertised in your columns we can not locate any. We 
presume there must be some available and should be glad of 
your kind assistance.—INQuiIRY No. 97. 

[The above inquiry comes from British Columbia, Pencil 
cedar is somewhat scarce but there should be some ‘sup- 
plies available and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to supply the address of this inquirer to any 
parties who are able to supply the need.—EpiTor.] 


A SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST SEPARATOR 

We have had submitted to us a patent covering a machine 
the purpose of which is to separate sawdust and shavings 
in planing mills. We are not acquainted with any one in the 
trade who can advise us as to whether a machine of this type 
would meet with a present demand, and if you can kindly 
refer us to such party we will be grateful to you. 

It would seem to us that the sale of this equipment is rather 
limited.—INquiry No, 59. 


[The above comes from a well known manufacturer of 
sawmill and woodworking machinery. In the past both 
shavings and sawdust have been produced in larger quan- 
tities than the available market demands for either of 
them separately or both of them in mixed condition, There 
have been a number of uses where close separation was not 
necessary beyond that which could be secured without spe- 
cial apparatus. Some uses have, however, appeared where 
it would be desirable to have the finer stuff cleaned out 
from the coarser and two are in the writer’s mind at the 
present time. One is a recent inquiry received for shav- 
ings for use in the purification of gas and here apparently 
shavings separated from the finer material would be more 
efficient. For this purpose the shavings are impregnated 
with chemicals and then put in serubbing tanks to which 
the gas is passed. Another instance is the use of shingle 
tow or long stringy sawdust for the packing of nursery 
stock. 

With the further development of uses for sawmill waste 
it will undoubtedly be useful to have some efficient method 
of separating sawdust from shavings and perhaps of 
screening them into relative degrees of coarseness. There 
can not be said, however, to he any active market for ma- 
chinery of this type in the present state of the industry.— 
EDITOR. | 


MEASURING SMALL LOGS BY DOYLE RULE 

Please give information how to estimate number of feet in 
logs measuring under 8 inches in diameter. 

A bunch of logs were sold on Doyle’s log scale measure- 
ment ; some were white pine of 5 inches, 6 inches and 7 inches 
in diameter, and 8-, 12-, 14- and 15-foot lengths. 

The Doyle tables give number of feet of square edged boards 
in logs 8 inches in diameter and up. No mention is made of 
smaller logs. 


Would like to know what the buyer should allow us for the 
logs mentioned.—INquiry No, 102. 

[The Doyle measurement is very severe upon small logs 
because of its allowance of 4 inches of the diameter of 
the logs for slabs. The rule is to deduct 4 inches from 
the diameter, divide the remainder by 4, multiply the quo- 
tient by itself and then multiply by the length of the log 
and the result will be the number of board feet. As 
applied to a 6-inch log, it would work out as follows: 
deduct 4 inches, leave 2 inches; take one-quarter of 2 
inches, equals 14 inch; square 44 inch, equals 4; multiply 
by 16-foot length of log equals 4 board feet in a log 6 
inches in diameter and 16 feet in length. 

Another statement of the same formula is as follows: 

Deduct 4 inches from the diameter, square the remain- 
der, deduct 44 of the result for saw kerf, and the balance 
will be the contents of a log 12 feet long. By proportion 
the contents for logs of other lengths may of course easily 
be secured,—EbIToR. | 


BY WAY OF SEQUEL 
Do you see the connection ?—L. D. Patrrrson, Babcock, Ga. 


[The above communication taken by itself is somewhat 
cryptic. Pasted upon the same sheet, however, was a 
recent short editorial from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
headed ‘‘ Concrete to Displace Lumber for Gondola Cars’’ 
and also a clipping from the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
headed ‘‘ Wooden Tire Invented’’ and reading as follows: 

PORTLAND, Org., Aug. 10.—H. J. Breeze, a local undertaker, 
has invented an autotruck tire composed of wooden blocks, 
which he has now had under test for a number of months. 
The tire is said to be successful and is much cheaper than 
the usual rubber tire. Plans to manufacture the new tire 
in quantity are now being completed. 

This is interesting, but as Perlmutter would remark, 
‘here is something else again.’’? The editorial in ques- 
tion remarks: 

Should the present shortage in iron and steel continue one 
may look shortly for a new pattern of Ford car with its 
upper works and perhaps part of its machinery manufactured 
of reénforced concrete, 

This statement was, or course, ‘‘ writ sarcastic.’’? The 
writer thereof, however, only a day or two later came 
across the following paragraph in the patent insides of a 
suburban weekly paper: 

Automobile bodies made experimentally of concrete reén- 
forced with steel wire are said to be stronger and lighter than 
wooden ones. 

This is interesting if true, altho the disparaging com- 
parison with wood is entirely unnecessary in this case; 
as wooden automobile bodies are a thing of the far past 
—only the skeleton framework is of wood and the rest 
is of pressed sheet metal.—Epiror. | 





. FAVORS REGROUPING OF DIMENSION LENGTHS 


It would appear to me that the following at this time is a 
very desirable move, viz., a change in the present grouping 
of the lengths in dimension, 2x4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, At present 
12-, 14- and 16-foot except 2x4’s are all listed at the same 
price, and in all sizes, 10-, 18- and 20-foot are listed at the 
same price. 

In the statement that the Alexandria Lumbermen’s Bx- 
change issued some year or more ago it was shown that the 
demand for 16-foot lengths in dimension was practically one- 
third of all lengths from 10-foot to 24-foot. 

There has been a decided movement on foot for several 
years since the fact became known to take the 16-foot and 
place it in the group with 18- and 20-foot and the 10-foot 
with 12-foot and 14-foot, 

It is a recognized fact among the trade generally that 10- 
foot dimension bears no comparison either as to value or 
quantity sold with the other lengths, and this is largely on 
account of the small mills, particularly in the old fleld pine 
territory, cutting a large quantity of their dimension, par- 
ticularly in 2x4’s, into 10-foot and selling them on the market 
at any price from $2 to $7 and $8 less than 18-foot and 
20-foot. 

I believe now is the opportune time to secure this change 
in the grouping on account of the Government setting the 
prices, and if this new arrangement could secure their endorse- 
ment the matter would be settled.—INQuiry No, 78 


[The above communication comes from a well known 
southern Jumberman who modestly requests the suppres- 
sion of his name, 

To state it briefly, he believes that lengths should be 
grouped 10, 12 and 14 together and 16 thrown in with 
18- and 20-faot. His argument for moving the 10-foot 
from the second group to the first is one that is well sus- 
tained by the facts and there appears to be on the pres- 
ent situation no good reason for keeping it in a group 
that nominally takes a differential of $2 or so over the 
group that had hitherto contained the 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
lengths. 

Regarding his suggestion of moving the 16-foot 
lengths from the first to the second group there may not 
be quite so much unanimity of opinion. There will prob- 
ably be some lumbermen who will believe it best to have 
all lengths from 10- to 16-foot in the first group and put 
the 18- and 20-fooot lengths in a group by themselves, 

At any rate, the subject opened is an interesting and 
also a timely one for the reason that our contributor 
states—because a new Government price list will be 
established again in a few weeks. The AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN welcomes further discussion of this inter- 
esting point.—Epiror. | 


IT TAKES AN AIRPLANE TO BEAT GOLD HILL 


I note your article in the Aug. 3 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN under title “To Beat the Forest Fire Menace.” 
In this article you state that the highest fire lookout station 
in the United States is at this time being built and equipped 
on the summit of Mount Adams by the Forest Service officials 
of the Columbia national forest. 

In an entirely friendly competitive spirit, we of the Carson 
forest contest this claim of the Columbia and wish to call 
attention to the Gold Hill fire lookout, which we have main- 
tained for years on this forest. Just below the Colorado line 
in northern New Mexico, in the rugged range known as the 
Sangre de Cristo, are a number of high peaks seldom visited 
and not widely known outside of their immediate vicinity. 
Of these, Gold Hill, elevation 12,800 feet, is used regularly 
during the fire season as a fire lookout station. 

Telephone communication between the top of Gold Hill and 
the outside world is maintained during the time the lookout 
is manned. The expense and difficulty of maintaining a pole 
line for the last wind swept mile above timber line necessi- 
tated installing an insulated wire laid on the ground, which 
is now successfully used, The lookout man’s cabin is located 
at timber line, while his daily station is on the peak itself, 
where a rock-lined dugout protects him and his telephone 
instrument from the elements. 

Gold Hill, at an elevation of 12,800 feet, on the Carson 
national forest, may not be the highest fire lookout point in 
the United States, but it ranks right with the highest.— 
Epwarp P, ANconA, Acting Forest Supervisor, Carson National 
Forest, Taos, N. M. 


[It would appear from the above letter that Gold Hill 
is the highest thing in the way of forest fire lookouts on 
this continent, if one may exclude the hydro-airplane that 


is being built in British Columbia for fire ranger patrol. 
—EDITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The process of bringing the country nearer to a war 
basis socially, economically and industrially proceeds from 
week to week, and war orders dominate more and more 
every line of business, with supplies for ordinary purposes 
consequently greatly reduced. But the public in general 
leans more and more toward conservatism in everything 
reckoned not absolutely necessary, as is evidenced in the 
continued lagging of ordinary building and in commercial 
transactions of like character. Trade reports from all 
lines of business depict healthy fundamental conditions 
and a continued demand ruling, but this demand of course 
mostly has its source with the Government or its contract- 
ors. Collections are good except in the Southwest, where 
the drouth has hit the crops pretty hard. In the northern 
half of the country crops have been uniformly good and 
the possibility of frost damage is reckoned small, But 
the conditions of crops this year have not the relation to 
the general trend of trade that they normally would; 
where crops are poor this influence is submerged by the 
great activity of industries generated by the war. Labor 
conditions naturally are serious, with past drafts already 
having taken the flower of labor and the prospect of com- 
ing drafts, with the extended age limits, rendering the sit- 
uation more problematical than ever. Bank clearings show 
smaller totals than a few weeks ago and a slight decrease 
from a year ago, due almost entirely, however, to a heavy 
decrease at New York, the rest of the country showing 
marked gains. Failures are still down to a low minimum, 
altho slightly increased from a few weeks ago, those 
for the week ended Aug. 15 numbering 161, compared 
with 149 the week previous and 202 in the same week of 
1917, The money situation is quite firm. 


* * * 


The gradual slackening of Government business con- 
tinued to be in evidence the first part of last week; but 
as this waned commercial demand manifested itself 

strongly. However, toward the end 
SOUTHERN of the week Government business 
PINE again suddenly made its appearance, 

with the result that other business 
was almost completely shut out. Mill stocks of certain 
popular items, and especially of dimension, are reported 
even lower than before, with the result that manufac- 
turers are putting most of their dimension thru the 
kilns in order to enable them to meet the demand later 
on. Eastern markets report a scarcity of stock, as is 
natural under the circumstances, and what stock makes 
its appearance is quickly absorbed by ship yards and 
other industries holding Government contracts. Under 
such conditions it goes without saying that prices are 
firm. There is much complaint among southern pine 
lumbermen over the present maximum price schedule, 
they pointing out many obvious discrepancies that it 
will be up to the lumbermen to have removed when the 
schedule is revised next month. Whether this can, be 
accomplished will likely depend on the effectiveness of 
the data and arguments that they can present to the 
price fixing committee when the time for revision comes, 
and there should be no delay in weeding out the present 
discrepancies and injustices and in arriving at the defi- 
nite figures that will bring an average of $28, which 
base the present figures apparently do not produce. 

* a * 


The heat wave that has swept the Atlantic coast has 
slowed down business and no great imcrease over the 
volume transacted during the previous week has developed. 

Many retail and industrial buyers are 
NORTH now receiving orders placed some time 
CAROLINA ago and will wait until these supplies 
PINE have been used up before ordering 

more. But the market has the ap- 
pearance of soundness and greater briskness may be 
looked for as fall approaches. Most of the producers have 
by this time reached definite understandings with their 
wholesalers on the price question and this undoubtedly 
will serve to enliven the trade. Stock box continues to 
move slightly, but the sale of box bark strips, as well as of 
edge culls and red heart, is expected to become heavier 
and heavier. Demand for the better grades in the rough 
still is light, with recent sales showing some variations in 
prices. Taking into consideration the quantity of each 
produced, the dressed lumber market really shows more 
activity than the rough, with a heavier demand especially 
for flooring and roofers, Many rumors of low prices have 
reached manufacturers lately, but they seem to ignore 
them, and while some smaller operators likely are willing 
to shade prices to make a sale the larger mills stick tightly 
to the maximum prices. Receipts in the eastern markets 
keep pace with the outgo, so there is no serious pressure 
on the market. Most of the lumber by far goes into com- 
mercial channels connected with the war. 

x . » 


The northern pine market remains dull but firm, most 
buying coming from Government sources. Lower grades 
and common stocks are the best movers, going mostly 
into box and pattern purposes. The 
NORTHERN attitude of the Government on build- 
PINE ing apparently has much to do with 

the lethargy of the market and deal- 
ers are not optimistic over prospects, altho they look for 
a heavy volume of business this fall from manufactur- 
ers of storm sash, an article that apparently will be in 
heavy demand next winter because of the threatened 
fuel shortage. The reports to the Northern Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association from twenty-six mills show a 
total of 86,658,427 feet cut during July, compared with 
81,482,891 feet reported by twenty-five mills in July, 
1917. Shipments last July again showed a decrease, 
59,411,726 feet being moved in comparison with 83,220,- 
360 feet in the same month last year. Minnesota opera- 
tors expect woods operations to be seriously curtailed 
this winter because of the acute labor shortage: Coun- 
try yards in the home territory continue to hold their 
orders back, saying that the outlook for farm trade is 
uncertain in spite of the splendid crops being harvested. 


Prices, notwithstanding all contrary influences, remain 
very firm, dealers declaring it impossible to sell at lower 
prices in view of the cost of new supplies. 

* * * 

There is no change to the story of western and Idaho 
pines. The mills are handicapped by an acute labor 
shortage and what is manufactured is consumed in near 
home markets, leaving none or very 
little for shipment east. This might 
as well be, however, for there is very 
little demand in eastern markets. 
Thirty-one mills reporting to the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the week ended Aug. 10 show pro- 
duction of 22,488,241 feet, with orders received and on 
hand amounting to 86,725,000 feet and shipments to 15,- 
875,000 feet. California white pine and Idaho white pine 
now promise to become factors in the Government’s war 
work, and as a result have received a new impetus. These 
woods have been found acceptable as airplane material 
and the mills are now busy getting out logs to be manufac- 
tured for this purpose. This is likely to reduce the quan- 
tities of western pine that will reach the eastern markets 
and also to have its effect on prices, The prices on all 
western pines are characterized as stiff, altho from here 
and there comes the report of a slight sag from the high 
levels attained. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * * 


Hardwoods remaining one of the foremost essentials 
in the prosecution of the war, it is only natural that 
Government business should keep up, demand from car- 
riage, wagon and truck builders, who 
have a large volume of business on 
hand, being especially heavy, and 
they in many cases find difficulty in having their lumber 
needs filled, despite the priorities under which they are 
working, so low are stocks generally. Commercial busi- 
ness has declined somewhat, but there appears to be 
considerable business in sight for retailers from small 
consumers. The slackening up of the embargo situa- 
tion has enabled some buyers to get some of their old 
orders thru, but small yards as a rule have stocked 
slowly and their supply is limited. Prices have been 
well maintained thruout the line and a review of the last 
few months shows some really surprising advances in 
all the popular woods, hand in hand with a marked re- 
duction of stocks. Railroads still gobble up whatever 
of the better grades is left by the Government and its 
contractors, and box makers, altho still having ample 
stocks for present needs, take much of the common stock 
offered. 


HARDWOODS 





The Government will consider the 
building of farm houses and farm im- 
provements as a patriotic and desirable 
measure. Lumber dealers should co- 
operate by pushing this kind of busi- 
ness. 











Yard trade having been checked because of the poor 
building situation, manufacturers and dealers must rely 
almost entirely on orders for Government purposes, and 

because of low supplies there is great 
HEMLOCK difficulty in some sections in meet- 
ing even these latter orders. The 
feature of the market is the advance of $2 allowed the 
Pennsylvania hemlock lumbermen by the price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board, making the 
base $29. Labor conditions continue bad, as in general, 
and this hampers operations especially at the Kentucky 
and Tennessee hemlock mills and camps, which seem to 
find a heavy demand. Prices are strong and market 
conditions and stocks at mills seem to favor higher 
quotations. 

* * * 

Manufacturers of cypress generally report that there 
has been a stronger market for the thick stocks of this 
wood and for all shop thicknesses. Silo and tank ma- 

terials are also quite active and inch 
CYPRESS stocks of all grades are more active 
than for some time and prices are 
stronger. But much of tiis material never reaches the 
commercial trade, the Government absorbing large 
quantities. Manufacturers repeat that labor is too 
searce and the Government demands too heavy to per- 
mit them to accumulate stocks for commercial purposes. 
Country yards in middle western districts that have not 
suffered from poor crop conditions are buying a little 
more freely whenever the stock is obtainable, and they 
report that inquiries are more numerous. The eastern 
markets, however, report a continued dull trade, with 
no stocks at some points and ample receipts at others. 
Prices seem to vary according to section, the middle 
West generally reporting quotations firm at the recent 
advances and a few points in the East advising that 
there are marked variations. 

* oo * 

The eastern spruce market is generally steady, altho 
some awaited orders from the Government for con- 
struction purposes have not yet materialized. The tone 

on dimension especially is strength- 
SPRUCE ening, the mills sawing on Govern- 
ment orders asking full Government 
prices, and those not equipped to handle these orders 
also begin to realize the value of their product and are 
elevating their quotations. Random from New Bruns- 
wick is still entering the New England market in heavy 
volume, the Canadian manufacturers seemingly having 
plenty of cars at their disposal, and this tends to weaken 
the market for American products. Spruce manufac- 
turers on the Pacifie coast are taking steps to eradicate 
from the public mind the false impression that because 
of the Government’s great demand for spruce for air- 


plane material it would be ill advised to attempt to se- 
cure spruce if substitutes are available. There is 
plenty of spruce to be had, not suited for the Govern- 
ment’s exact requirements but of excellent quality and 
desirable for many commeycial purposes, 


* * t 


Government requirements continue to dominate the 
Douglas fir industry, their great demands for ship tim- 
bers and airplane material causing the fir as well as spruce 

manufacturers to speed up their oper- 
DOUGLAS ations so that production last week 
FIR exceeded slightly the normal capacity 

of the mills. Reports to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association from 128 mills show a 
cut of 78,589,282 feet, compared with a normal production 
of 78,380,000 feet—and this despite a limited labor sup- 
ply, which problem continues acute. Day labor that for- 
merly was plentiful at $1.75 @ day is now extraordinarily 
scarce at $4.50. The mills now are better able to dispose 
of the byproduct of the ship and airplane material that 
for a time threatened to be a white elephant on their 
hands. Krom this they have cut so called common lumber 
that now is being sent east in large quantities for the con- 
struction of army cantonments. The order for 24,000,000 
feet for Camp Grant, at Rockford, IIL, is rapidly being 
filled, and advices from Washington, D. C., admonish the 
mills to hold themselves ready to make prompt deliveries 
of large additional orders for cantonment stock. These 
orders have been delayed owing to a revision of plans that 
will call for even a greater amount of lumber than was 
previously expected and reported to amount to 100,000,000 
feet. Orders for millions of feet of fir for Government 
refrigerator cars also are in prospect for immediate filling. 
Commercial demand continues good, much new business 
being booked, and the car supply continues normal. Total 
shipments for the week were 1,846 cars, but the mills still 
have 7,933 cars of unfilled business on their books. Stocks 
in the eastern markets still are low, but the demand algo 
is small; it can not be expected to be otherwise at this 
season of the year. The best demand comes from retail 
yards, but even this is said to be abnormally small. 
September, believe distributers, should bring a perceptible 
quickening to the market. 


* ¥ * 


Western red cedar manufacturers profess to see light to 
the shingle situation, with the price slump arrested and 
the market quickening. Scanning the market reports from 

the middle West consuming territory 
SHINGLES, especially, however, the contrary seems 
LATH true. The trouble appears to be that 
: there are too many cars in transit; that 
is, While the number is not abnormally large it is entirely 
too large for the small demand that exists. Coast quota- 
tions for eastern delivery are given as $2.20 to $2.25 for 
stars and $3 for clears. In the middle West market stars 
bring down to $2.10 and clears to $2.90, and considerable 
shading of these prices is reported when cars are on de- 
murrage and other ears are in storage. Yards, as this 
would indicate, are sufficiently stocked, and where stocks 
are low they are nevertheless more than sufficient to supply 
the immediate demand. The mills explain that peculiar 
physical conditions have developed in middle western terri- 
tory, where intense heat has been an adverse factor. The 
extraordinary phase of it is, they say, that star territory 
has been hard hit in practically every instance, while clear 
territory, altho near by, has not suffered so greatly, this 
producing a decidedly spotted shingle market. The mills 
further expect that at least three more weeks must pass 
before any decided improvement will set in, but they are 
not sanguine over the period to follow. A knotty problem 
that has popped up, however, is the recent action of the 
Government in cancelling the arrangement whereby ware- 
houses at Minnesota Transfer could furnish bonds, ena- 
bling them to carry freight py paying the interest, and 
now demanding cash for all freight within forty-eight 
hours, which burden of course falls on the shipper’s shoul- 
ders, This is an embarrassing situation and will call for 
prompt action on the part of shippers. Lath continue in 
low supply, with firm prices in spite of a small demand. 

* * # 

Probably the greatest cloud on the lumbermen’s hori- 
zon at this time is the prospect of future drafts, which 
will include all ages from 18 to 45. That this will hit 
the lumber camps and mills especially 


CURRENT hard is certain, because a good many 
FACTORS of the men employed there have no 


dependents and will therefore be lia- 
ble for military service under the new man-power bill. 
The only avenue that seems open for the alleviation of 
the prospective acute labor shortage would be the re- 
placement of men by women more fully in the lumber 
yards and in such other duties as they are physically 
able to perform, and in this way release all possible men 
for the heavier work that the women can not do. The 
Government is planning additional extensive building 
at various army camps and cantonments, in the Soutia 
and elsewhere, in order to house the increasing numbers 
of men it expects to call to the colors shortly. Further, 
a number of new contracts for ships have been placed, 
especially on the west Coast, under the policy of the 
Government to shift production for the war more and 
more to the West; and all this, together with the great 
housing projects thruout the country now in operation 
or in contemplation, will mean an incessant drain on 
the output of mills for an indefinite period, with a con- 
sequent lessening of material available for the commer- 
cial trade. Already many dealers in all parts of the 
country say that they can not see where they are going 


to get even what little lumber is being called for during: 


this dull season outside of strictly Government orders. 
That this situation will be made more and more prob- 
lematical is certain, and it will require wise planning 
and management by the distributers and retailers to 
tide them over the severe times that seem likely. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


In another month plans will be well under way for the 
fourth Liberty loan campaign. The country on this oc- 
casion, it is expected, will be called upon to subscribe for 
a $5,000,000,000 war offering, the largest undertaking in 
a single issue to date. Secretary McAdoo is adhering to 
sound principles of Government finance as well as to the 
conservative tenets of banking and finance in recommend- 
ing that the interest of 4% percent annually be adhered 
to.. It is obvious to everyone, as far as Government finance 
is concerned, that an increased interest rate in any war 
loan must come out of the taxpayers eventually. 

To increase interest rates, while affording a more at- 
tractive investment to Liberty loan subscribers, would 
have the effect of disturbing market values of existing 
securities, Naturally, a higher rate would depreciate the 
market value of practically all of the Liberty loan bonds 
outstanding and more particularly the recent issue of 
4%, percent, and the conversion bonds. Unless provision 
is made in the new issue for conversion of outstanding 
bonds the only issue that could be changed into a higher 
interest bearing bond would be the first or 314% percent 
Liberty loan. ‘The conversion rights on the second Liberty 
loan into the 414s will expire in a few months and under 
the terms of the third Liberty loan that issue is not con- 
vertible into a subsequent loan bearing a higher rate of 
interest unless there is additional legislation providing for 
that. 

It is inconceivable that the benefits to be derived from 
higher rates of interest on war financing in this country 
at this time could offset the disturbance that such a policy 
would create. All classes of investment securities have 
now readjusted to war conditions and the Government 
financing. To increase the rate on Government bonds 
simply would bring these bonds into competition with al- 
ready absorbed investment securities and force them out 
of their hiding places into an open market insufficient 
properly to absorb them without a sharp decline in market 
quotations. This would affect loans in banks predicated 
on securities. It would affect loans of other classes as 
well, because of the recognition that the investor is en- 
titled to a higher return on his investment than he is se- 
curing under existing conditions, 

The severe depreciation in the value of bonds, and to 
some extent that of dividend paying stock, experienced in 
the latter part of 1917 is sufficiently vivid in the minds of 
those familiar with security values to emphasize the wis- 
dom of the policy of endeavoring to keep the rate of in- 
terest On Government financing at a constant level. That 
depreciation in the fall of 1917 was due largely to the 
readjustment of values necessitated by the increase in 
yield obtainable on Government bonds, which after all 
are the fundamental and prime securities of the country. 
It has been the policy of the Government and of the 
banks thru the Federal Reserve System to maintain in- 
terest rates generally as near the 6 percent maximum level 
as possible, and this has proved successful in all classes 
of loans as a rule, with the exception of day to day bor- 
rowing. 

One reason for the desirability of a maintenance of the 
present 41%, percent interest rate on Liberty loan issues 
is to protect savings banks and savings accounts. In 
the second loan it was desirable to impress the world 
with a substantial over-subscription to the war bond is- 
sue. At the time that was necessary and probably over- 
shadowed a disturbing effect caused by the readjustment 
in the investment markets, but the need for such a dem- 
onstration no longer exists. The world and especially the 
enemy countries are thoroly aware that America is in 
this war to win and that the country has put behind the 
allied forces her entire resources both of man-power and 
credit. It is necessary, therefore, for the Government now 
to follow a policy that will contribute to stable market 
conditions, to steady values and at the same time provide 

for a successful flotation of such war issues as the Treas- 
ury finds it necessary to put out. 


It is no longer necessary to increase the interest rate 
under present conditions to assure the complete sub- 
scription of Liberty bond offerings. The subscriptions 
to the third Liberty loan demonstrated that the American 
people will subscribe to new offers at par, notwithstanding 
existing issues can be purchased in the open market at 
a discount from parity. The most common point brought 
out in connection with the interest rates on Liberty bonds 
1s the danger that a higher interest rate would seriously 
interfere with the distribution of deposits in the savings 
banks, There have been some withdrawals fiom the 
Savings banks for investment in Liberty bonds, but this 
1s naturally to be expected. The margin between the in- 
terest rate on the third Liberty loan is not. sufficiently 
Wide to cause any serious shifting from savings accounts 
but a margin much greater than that now existing might 
attract accumulated savings deposits to the serious detri- 
ment of the country. 


_ What is desired in war times is not a disturbance of 
‘nvestment conditions but a development of thrift and the 
employment of current savings in war financing. The 
Withdrawal of invested capital—and savings deposits 
represent that very largely—would simply mean a depre- 
lation in values and the necessity of the finding of new 
Owners for these investments. It is the uninvested savings 
of the country that should furnish the basis for war 
financing. In order to expand that supply it is neces- 
sary to merease the production and to develop a greater 
Etpent of thrift. This is theoretical and naturally it 
aaeenble to work out in practice the theoretical, no 
— near perfect it may be. The application of 
the dl 1 practice is difficult ofttimes, for the reason that 
’ More theoretical the mind is the less practical is the 

application to every day problems, 
“gale the economic lessons that the war is teaching 
of the a is the habit of saving and the most salutary 
veloped. W pattems traits is the thrift that is being de- 
aa ‘J merican people have been easy-going and 
© ‘oving, extravagant in their expenditures and 


prosperous in their business affairs. They have made 
money fast and have spent it lavishly. This has given 
the idea to the world at large that the American people 
knew nothing of thrift; in fact they have been called 
spendthrifts. This term is misleading, for the American 
people are not such a nation of spendthrifts as statistics 
show nor have they been in the past. It it true that a 
few millionaires have gone abroad and seattered their 
gold lavishly in their search for pleasure, but it is unfair 
to class these as representative Americans. 

Switzerland has always been regarded as the thriftiest 
nation of the world, economic writers referring to that 
country as ‘‘a nation of savers,’’ because the population 
has been credited with 55.4 percent of savers. Norway 
has also been regarded as an example of thrift. Switzer- 
land has a population of 3,741,971 and Norway 2,459,000, 
whereas the population of the United States exceeds 100,- 
000,000, scattered over a vast territory in which customs 
differ widely. Switzerland has a population that more 
nearly equals Massachusetts, Switzerland with 55.4 per- 
cent of savers to population shows up less favorably as 
compared with Massachusetts, which has 72 percent of 
savers to population. 

It is pointed out that it is the South and the newly 
developed country west of the Mississippi that pull down 
the percentage of savings in the United States, Usually 
the older the community and the more developed the re- 
sources the greater the thrift. Adversity contributes to 
thrift but there is one exception to this rule found in 
the South. The South has a very large negro population 
and the negro race is proverbially improvident. It is 
difficult, therefore, to develop the thrift habit without a 
long, well planned campaign of education. The South 
is gaining in savings deposits but there is only 6.3 
percent of the population with savings accounts. , 

In the pre-war period France was characterized as a 
nation of bond buyers; Great Britain as a nation of stock- 
holders, Germany as a country of savings deposits, and 
America as a country of life insurance policyholders, 
Che amount of actual savings in America at the beginning 
of the European war, including time certificates of de- 


posit in the compilation, reached more than $9,500,- 
000,000, which was divided into 26,600,000 accounts and 
was distributed among 28,000 banks. Such deposits in 
England amounted to $1,250,000,000 divided into 16,500,- 
000 aeeounts, while France had $1,000,000,000 in actual 
savings scattered among 15,000,000 accounts. The total 
savings in Germany amounted to $6,000,000,000, divided 
into 25,000,000 accounts. The total number of life in- 
surance policies in force in all American companies about 
equaled the totals of such policies in all French, British 
or German life insurance companies. The amount of in- 
surance in foree in American companies was far in ex- 
cess of the combined insurance force in all life insur- 
ance companies in France, Great Britain and Germany. 

It is interesting to note the way Great Britain, France, 
America and Germany have absorbed the war loans. It 
is estimated that in Great Britain there are 16,750,000 
holders of Government security to 345,000 before the war, 
France and Germany have been about equal in the num- 
ber of subscribers to war loans, The estimated number 
of bond buyers for each country is 8,000,000, America 
had 4,000,000 subseribers for the first Liberty loan, 
9,400,000 for the second and 17,000,000 for the third, It 
is estimated that there are between 18,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 holders of War Savings certificates. The increase 
in deposits in the German savings banks since the begin- 
ning of the war is stated at $900,000,000, How authentic 
this is no one knows, 

In the first two years of the European War there was 
experienced in France a steady decrease in saving de 
posits. During the last eighteen months there has been 
a marked increase. England’s experience in the first two 
years was very synilar to that of France; in the last year, 
however, there has been a remarkable increase in savings 
deposits. The United States has not yet felt a great in 
crease in savings deposits, altho no difficulty has been 
experienced in supplying all the capital needed for finance 
ing our own activities and those of our Allies, The 
United States has the wealth, the resources, the ability 
and the inclination successfully and properly to finance 
the war out of savings. 





“SETTLING DAY” IS COMING FOR THE HUN 


Under the caption ‘‘What Should Be Done with Ger- 
many?’’ the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week extended 
to its readers an invitation to express their opinions, be- 
lieving that this would elicit contributions of considerable 
interest as well as positive constructive value. In a de- 
mocracy like ours the free discussion of great public issues 
and the consequent formation of policies that reflect the 
great body of enlightened opinion are one of the chief 
safeguards of popular government, as contrasted with an 
autocracy where public opinion is influenced from above, In 
this crystalization of public sentiment the press is an im- 
portant factor. While disclaiming any presumption or 


expectation of an early peace, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
feels that the time is ripe for thoughtful consideration of 
post-war problems in every department of our national 
life. 

The announcement of the opening of this forum has 
aroused considerable interest and a number of contribu- 
tions have already been received. The invitation is re 
peated, and will remain in foree as long as the interest 
evidenced seems to justify. Contributions should not ex- 
ceed 300 words, and may be as much shorter as desired, 
While serious and constructive discussion is the main ob 
ject sought, lighter contributions, in prose or verse, will be 

welcomed, provided they are original 
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with the sender. All contributions 
must be signed, but the name of a 
sender will not be published if he 
requests that it be withheld. 
‘*Settling day’’ is approaching; 
let Germany make no mistake on that 
score, General March, chief of staff 
of the United States Army, before 


OM Antotan DUBOST. Président du Senor the house military committee this 
M Paul DESCMAMEL Pris dent ela Chambre cei putes week made the positive statement 
S:E MASLIN, OC RB. Aebassadwur de Russie 

“§. Blebaron GUILLAUME, 40a Minsiiene heiqraue 
S.EMVESMICR, GO wh, Ministeg de Ser 


that eighty divisions of Americans in 
France (about 3,200,000 men) would 
increase the Allied strength to the 
point necessary to crush the Huns 
during 1919, and that the men will 
be there by June 30 next. If by any 
chance General March’s estimate is 
too low we will if neeessary send 
other millions until Germany is 
beaten, 

Rudyard Kipling, the famous Eng- 
lish author, has recently written for a 
syndicate of American newspapers, 
including the Daily News, of Chi 
ago, a vivid pen picture of the ar 
rival of American troops in England, 
where many thousands of our boys 
are constantly undergoing intensive 
training preparatory to moving up 
to the front line trenches in France. 
Partly because of its general interest 

for Kipling is not only a splendid 
story writer but a first-class ‘‘re- 
porter’’ when he occasionally handles 
some big theme for the press—and 
partly because of his effective use of 
a simile which will appeal with espe- 
cial force to lumbermen, brief ex- 
tracts are quoted here, He says in 
part: 

‘*That detachment was one minute 
link of the chain that rattles thru 
Winchester day and night. They pour 
in here from the ports, go to camp, 
walk out for a few days, then with 
full packs depart. The slopes of 
High Street show them continuously 
in ascending and descending columns. 
They are deadly quiet and low 
spoken, and as direct as their ances- 
tors. They are here to kill Germans, 
They say it without any heat. * * * 
Next I met a few thousands of them, 
in bulk, a pageant of splendid youth, 
representing perhaps two days’ ar 
rivals. One batch of over a thousand 
averaged 5 feet 10 inches in height, 

(Concluded on Page 61.) 
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WILL USE CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE FOR AIRPLANES 


Associution Committee Pushing Its Output—Specifica- 
tions for the Stock 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 17.—California white pine 
has been found acceptable as material for the construction 
of airplanes and the mills are now getting out logs that 
will be manufactured into airplane stock whenever found 
suitable. Kenneth Ross, direct representative of John D. 
Ryan, director of aircraft production, after visiting the 
plants of the Red River, Standard and West Side Lumber 
companies called a meeting of lumbermen during the week 
at the office of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association in this city. He announced that 
the Government representatives wish the California mills 
to produce all of the airplane stock possible. 

The following committee was appointed to take charge 
of the situation in California: Willis J. Walker, chair- 
man; C. Stowell Smith, secretary; W. R. Thorsen, E. H. 
Cox, C. R. Wisdom and T. G. Woodbury, assistant district 
forester at San Francisco, 

Mr. Ross intends to leave the production of airplane 
stock entirely in the hands of this committee and the 
Army will have no part in the superintendence of this 
work, The committee will study all matters relating to 
production and make tests at intervals of the quality of 
the stock turned out, and keep after the mills to do all 
they can for the aireraft program. Instructions are being 
sent to the various pine mills so that those which have 
not already started will soon be ready to get out stock 
for wing beams. The stock is to be 3x4 inches and 20 feet 
§ inches in length, straight grain. 

There is no doubt that a great quantity of the white 
pine will prove acceptable. The British Government 
bought some stock last fall. The strength tests made by 
the United States Government recently at Madison, Wis., 
were satisfactory. But no one can guess at what percen- 
tage of straight grain logs will be found. It is expected, 
however, that the greater part of stock will be gotten from 
timber growing at from 4,000 to 6,000 feet elevation, 
where the highest quality of pine grows. 

While there are many things to be considered, the com- 
mittee is getting right down to business and the manu- 
facturers can be depended upon to get out stock promptly. 
At Westwood the loggers have been ordered to cut all logs 
above the butt cuts 20 feet 6 inches in length so that all 
the straight grain stuff can be utilized for aircraft pur- 
poses at the Red River Lumber Co.’s mill. 








AGGRESSIVE SILO BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—‘‘ Build Silos and Win the 
War’’ is the slogan of a campaign that has been in- 
augurated thruout the State by the Missouri Council of 
Defense. The campaign is to be aggressive, and it is be- 
lieved will result in the building of many of these agri- 
cultural necessities. Gov. Frederick D. Gardner is aid- 
ing the campaign, and he has written the following ap- 
peal to the farmers of the State, which is being used 
effectively : 


I heartily commend the movement to encourage the building 
of more silos on our good Missouri farms. It has been defi- 
nitely demonstrated that a larger use of silos will decrease the 
cost of producing milk and meat, Investigation in the feed- 
ing of silage has also clearly demonstrated the fact that more 
meat and milk can be produced from an acre of corn if this 
acre of corn is preserved in a silo instead of harvested in the 
usual manner. 

Build silos and win the war. I appeal to the Missouri 
Council of Defense to carry this work to the far corners of 
the State and to invite the cojperation and assistance of every 
available agency in promoting a campaign for more silos, to 
the end that every available means shall be utilized to keep 
Missouri in the forefront of all the producing States of this 
nation in supplying food for our own people and our Allies, 

I am sure that our farmers will respond as patriotic Mis 
sourians. The success of the silo campaign in Missouri is, 
therefore, assured. 


The letter is addressed to Dean F. B. Mumford of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, and who 
is chairman of the Missouri Council of Defense. 





STATUS OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRAFFIC 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—An interesting feature of 
the report of Charles M, Talbert, director of streets and 
sewers, for the year ending March 31 is the statement 
of the amount of logs and lumber brought to St. Louis 
by river during that period. Barges carried 4,658,000 
superficial feet of logs and 1,238,718 feet of lumber. The 
movement of logs by month follows: April 1917, 911,- 
000 feet; May, 1,098,000; June, 415,000; August, 375,- 
000; October, 290,000; November, 770,000; December, 
125,000; March, 1918, 674,000. Most of the lumber was 
moved in April. During the year the movement of pieces 
was in footage as follows: ash, 152; cottonwood, 78,432; 
cypress, 317,489; chestnut, 944; elm, 504; gum, 580,610; 
oak, 260,739. 

Most of the logs were consigned to the St. Louis Basket 
& Box Co., manufacturer of veneers and baskets. That 
concern handles practically all of its logs by river, the 
movement being by the Barrett line. This line was among 
those taken over by the Government for general trade 
along the Mississippi. 

The total tonnage of all freight arriving at St. Louis 
wharves during the fiscal year was only 679,559 tons. 
Of this 281,593 tons arrived from the upper Mississippi, 
32,817 from the lower Mississippi, 11,123 from the Mis- 
souri River, 63,054 from the Illinois, 4909 from the Ohio 
and 11,963 tons from the Tennessee. 

Now that the Government has taken over the control 
of the Mississippi as a war measure it is expected that 
there will be a revival of traffic such as the river towns 
have not seen in many a day. Traffic men believe that 
this traffic will do much to relieve the railroads of their 
increasing burdens, 


St. Louis is doing its part in speeding up the work on 
the new municipal wharves and the first unit may be 
completed by the time the Government is ready for its use. 
Another important matter up to St. Louis, and in which 
it has pledged to do its full part, is that of supplying 
the freight for the barges to be operated by the Govern- 
ment. 

A. W. Mackie, manager of the Mississippi River sec- 
tion, has returned from Washington and is planning for 
the opening of the line between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. It is expected that details of the service and 
sailings will be available shortly. 

Capt. A. A. Poland, who has been assistant to the 
Federal manager of Mississippi River service since that 
position was created and previously was in charge of 
Government traffic on the river, has been promoted to be 
a major. He was for many years in the railroad service 
and is well known to lumbermen, having been initiated 
into Hoo-Hoo early in the history of that order. 





VETERANS MAKE GOOD IN CAMP WORK 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug. 17.—The getting out of lumber 
for the Government for airplane construction has drawn 
into the field men of many walks in life, from sturdy, long 
experienced loggers to preachers of the gospel and com- 
posers of music, who heretofore have done little manual 
labor compared with the ruggedness of that required in 
riving spruce or felling giant firs, and most of them are 
making good. 

Two men who have attracted much attention by those 
having occasion to visit the camps where timber is being 
cut for the Government are James and Charles Vowell, 
members of the Local 99, District 4, of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, the pivot of which is at Cen- 
tralia, Wash. 

James and Charles Vowell were discovered by William 
P. Hughes, jr., secretary of the local. They are twins. 
At the age of 68 they are as strong and vigorous as the 
ordinary man of 35, and produce good results wherever 
placed, Secretary Hughes says. They are 100 percent 














JAMES AND CHARLES VOWELL, CENTRALIA, WASH.; 
Sixty-eight-Year-Old Twins Getting Out Spruce 


Americans and a great inspiration to the members of the 
Legion in their locality. Here is what they do: 

They work. 

They each subscribe to five War Savings Stamps per 
month, 

They always come forth with subscriptions. 

These veterans fought side by side thru the Civil War 
in the Seventh Tennessee Home Guards and are now fight- 
ing side by side as members of the L. L. L. L. 

They have never been parted excepting for perhaps one 
month, when, as Charles jokingly remarks, Jim was in 
jail. 

The photograph shows them on the ‘‘ field of action’’ 
in the vicinity of Centralia, whence comes much of the 
wood that Uncle Sam uses to build ships and airplanes 
to beat the Hun. 


SHINGLES TO COVER THE NATION’S SHRINE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 19.—After an exhaustive study 
of the subject of a proper and fitting roof for Independ- 
ence Hall, the members of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, have decided on replac- 
ing the present roof with split, clear heart cypress shin- 
gles, laid on shingle lath so they will be visible from the 
loft, and nailed with copper nails. The contract for 
the work has been awarded to E. Clifford Durell for $5,936. 
Part of the work to be done on the contract is to move 
the skylights from the north side and place them on the 
south side as they were originally. With this work com- 
pleted the building will be about as fully restored to its 
original condition as is possible, and fireproofing will be 
done in some parts to reduce the possibility of fire cateh- 
ing the shingles. The specifications call for split, all 
heart cypress shingles, 7 by 24 inches, with butts not less 
than half-inch. The work is to be completed in four 
weeks. The shingles to be used are J. D. Short No. 1 


heart cypress and were purchased in this city from Geor 
Nass & Son. r si 





WEST COAST SHINGLE TRADE IS QUICKENING 


Conditions Show Market Is Steadying—Transit and 
Storage Changed Radically 


SeaTTLE, WASH., Aug. 17.—At this date the best fore- 

cast of the shingle market would make it appear as tho 
at least three weeks must pass before there is any decided 
improvement. Peculiar physical conditions have developed 
in the middle West, where the heat wave has been an 
adverse factor of varying influence. A most extraordi- 
nary phase is that in practically every instance star ter- 
ritory has been hard hit, while clear territory, 2!tho near 
by, has not suffered so severely. This has had the result 
of producing for a short term a decidedly spotted shingle 
map. 
But decidedly the most embarrassing situation hinges on 
new conditions as to Minnesota Transfer storage. Under 
the new Government ruling requiring cash for all freights, 
the storage company comes out with notice that it caa not 
carry them. A telegram says: 

Altho labor situation is extreme, will continue to try to 
handle your shipments on present schedule, as agreed. Other 
storage companies have advanced their rates on shingles 1% 
cents and lumber 30 cents. If you are unable to advance 
freights, will necessitate your making other disposition of 
cars on hand and transit. Wire quick to save demurrage. 

Further particulars show about 125 cars now,ijn storage 
at Minnesota Transfer, and at least sixteen in transit. 
Warehouses formerly furnished bonds, enabling them to 
carry freight by paying the interest; but the Government 
canceled that arrangement Aug. 1, requiring cash on all 
freight in forty-eight hours. With the storage company 
off the railroad credit list, the meaning is that no more 
cars will be delivered unless the freight has been paid 
first. This is a situation which means drastie action on 
the part of shippers who have been caught, and probably 
will result in cuts of from 10 to 17 cents on shingles 
affected. Shippers will not authorize storage if they can 
possibly avoid it. ; ' : 

This development comes on top of a situation in which 
shingles, unlike lumber, have not received Government 
patronage in big bunches and have executed a lot of awk- 
ward and dangerous skidding. But at that the optimists 
find encouragement. A keen analysis would tend to show 
that the market, instead of being dead, is quickening. 
For weeks the tendency had been downward. With great 
regularity the quotations week by week had slipped into 
the lower notch. But the check-up of the figures now in 
hand shows that the plunge has not only slackened but has 
been actually arrested. Canadians are almost at a stand- 
still. Last week perfections were even at $3.80 f. 0. b. mill 
basis. Eurekas were $4.10; XXXXX were up 5 cents over 
the top price to $3.40 Aug. 12; XXX were even at $2.85. 
During the same interval Americans were off not to ex- 
ceed 5 cents, with perfections at $4 to $4.10 Aug. 5, and 
last week $4 even. Eurekas dropped 10 cents to $3.40. 
Extra clears were selling at $2.85 to $2.90, and dropped 
$2.80 to $2.85. Extra stars dropped 5 cents from $2.05 
to $2. The figures on both sides of the international 
boundary show that the market has steadied. On this basis 
the view is expressed that shingles have hit bottom, and 
that the market, with fall and winter demands not very 
far removed, will build up from now on. Quotations for 
eastern delivery today are: Stars, $2.20 to $2.25; clears, 
$3, 


OP PDI I IF III 


SPRUCE TO BE HAD FOR COMMERCIAL NEEDS 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 17.—Lumber dealers here have 
discovered that the general opinion prevails thruout the 
country that because of the Government’s great demand 
for spruce for airplane manufacture it would be useless 
or even disloyal to attempt to buy spruce if substitutes 
are available. They wish to correct this false impression. 
There is spruce to be had, spruce that the Government does 
not require, and it is of excellent quality and desirable 
for many purposes. It is pointed out that consumers 
would aid the Government in its war program rather than 
hinder, because tnis material is that which has to be cut 
to get the comparatively small percentage of the log 
suitable for airplane material. 

R. J. Menz, sales manager of the Brix-Sand Lumber 
Co., wholesale lumber dealer, says that he has had his 
attention called to this misunderstanding of the situation 
by buyers for eastern and middle States yards who have 
passed thru Portland. ‘‘They all seemed to think,’’ said 
Mr. Menz, ‘‘that it is useless to figure on spruce because 
the Government is taking all. The Government takes 
only what it needs, which is a small proportion of the 
log, and the balance—excellent material—is to be utilized 
for commercial purposes. This, it seems to me, offers 
possibilities for finding new fields for spruce, and should 
not be overlooked by the trade. In doing so we would aid 
the Government, the lumber industry and the consumer.’’ 


CITIZEN’S MEET COUNTRY’S NEEDS LOYALLY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 17.—Since the Government will 
favor Seattle as a ship building center in proportion to 
ability to house ship workers a great light has burst sud- 
denly in the faces of scores of business and professional 
men. They see in present conditions a possibility that the 
city may lose prestige as a ship building center. Not 
only are they lending every effort to provide suitable hous- 
ing, but a considerable number have volunteered to work 
at common labor in the ship yards until the present short- 
age can be met and overcome. Among those who have 
registered at the United States employment offices for 
common labor is Mayor Ole Hanson, who has just returned 
from his conference with the officials of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in Philadelphia; and Mayor Hanson has 
put on overalls and gone to work at the Erickson ship 
yards. The hours are from 4 o’clock to 11 p.m. A well 
known tailor is trundling a truck and taking pride in the 
fact that, with his soft hands and spongy muscles, he is 
more than able to hold his own with a hardened associate 
from nowhere in particular. Lawyers, doctors, artists, 
grocerymen and others are doing the same thing—and in 
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this way Seattle is rising to meet the crying need for ship 
building in this era of world war. 

The call has gone forth for 2,000 citizens to do common 
labor in the ship yards. Registrations are proceeding 
steadily, with a good prospect that Seattle will meet the 
pressing need. 


MEXICAN LUMBER MANUFACTURE REVIVES 

Et Paso, Tex., Aug. 19.—After several years of dis- 
turbances and deitays due to revolutionary activities in 
northern Mexico, which has now become almost cleared 
of bandits, except in scattered small bands, the Pearson 
lumber interests are again enjoying steady runs. 

Mills are located in Chihuahua State, Mexico, and are 
working full time daily, sending their output to El Paso 
to the planing and finishing mills operated here by the 
same interests. Over three million feet of lumber is 





APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM SECURES WALNUT TIMBER 
Woman Owner Puts Country’s Need Above Sentiment 
—Gives High Grade War Material 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 19.—Altho there is still plenty 
of excellent American black walnut in the country much 
of this timber has been hard to secure, due to the fact that 
in many cases the timber consists of small groves on fine 
farms or estates, where the owners are not very eager 
to cut it out.. There is one fine grove of such timber near 
Lexington, Ky., and another near Louisville, where the 
cutting out of the walnut would seriously injure the gen- 
eral appearance of fine farms, and the owners have re- 
fused to allow it to be cut. These are merely two of many 
instances of the kind. 





In many eases the only 








possible way to secure the 
timber is thru playing on the 
patriotic strain in the own- 
ers. The lumber companies 
in numerous eases have been 
advertising consistently, and 
endeavoring to show the own- 
ers that every available foot 
of walnut would be used in 
manufacturing gun stocks or 
airplane propellers. 

That walnut can be had on 
patriotic grounds where it 
can not be secured otherwise 
is shown in a ease at Louis- 
ville of the Louisville Point 
Lumber Co. Edward 8. Ship- 
pen, president of this com- 
pany, for more than twenty 
years endeavored to buy up 
a fine, lot of walnut timber 





How lumber is transported in Alaska, where there are few railroads and where snow covers 
the ground the greater part of the year. The accompanying illustration, sent the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN thru the courtesy of H. M. Koelbel, of the E. C, Tectonius Manufac- 
turing Co., of Racine, Wis., shows the dogteams carrying loads of lumber across a 54-mile 
stretch to Seward, Alaska. 


belonging to Miss Luey 
Frank, at Mauckport, Ind., 
fifty miles below Louisville. 
This timber had been in the 
family thru several genera- 
tions, and Miss Frank stead- 





received weekly from the Chihuahua mills and a good 
part of the lumber is being manufactured into shooks for 
eastern markets, 

Dealers as far east as Troy, N. Y., and the entire South- 
west now purchase their boxes from the Pearson mills in 
El Paso. Utah and Colorado points are also large pur- 
chasers. 

The lumber is transported from Chihuahua over the 
Mexican Northwestern Railway, owned by the same in- 
terests. J. J. Pruett is general manager of both the 
railroad and the mills and is complimented on the fact 
that despite depredations of bandits along the lines the 
road has not shown a loss during the entire revolutionary 
period. 

The companies are owned by Canadian capital, R. Home 
Smith of Toronto being president. 
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LUMBERMAN SETS PACE IN PATRIOTIC WORK 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 20.—Despite the facts that he has 
a large industrial institution to direct, and that he has 
been called upon to lead many of the movements inaugu- 
rated by the southern pine lumbermen of this section for 
various purposes, Lynch Davidson, head of the Continental 
Lumber Co. and allied interests, has taken a leading part 
in war work in this community. 

At present Mr. Davidson is acting as chairman of the 
committee of prominent citizens organized to raise a fund 
of $1,000,000 for the Salvation Army for overseas war 
work, Thru his energetic efforts, assisted by a number 
of lumbermen and other citizens, the campaign has been 
highly successful. 

Incidentally it was learned that Mr. Davidson himself 
has an ambition to enter the fighting forces. This devel- 
oped when a letter sent by his brother-in-law, Corporal 
Joseph Lynch Calvert, from France, where he is serving 
with Pershing’s forces, was made public. The letter says 
in part: ‘‘You speak of wanting to come over, Stay 
where you are and help the way you are doing.’’ 

Mr. Davidson sacrificed his ambition to become a candi- 
date for the State legislature in a campaign in which 
‘*Win the War’’ was the slogan. In the recent primaries 
he was elected by an overwhelming majority over his 
opponent. 





SPRUCE SOLDIERS TO FIGHT IN FRANCE 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Aug. 19.—Orders have been received 
at the local headquarters of the spruce production bureau 
setting Dec. 1 as the date for the formation of a regiment 
of ‘Spruce production soldiers for overseas service. Col. 

rice P, Disque said that he had issued a general order 
outlining the tentative plan of forming the first regiment 
of spruce men for overseas service, and further intimated 
that other regiments may later be formed and sent to 
the front. He explained that the expected release of 
arge numbers of men from railroad construction about 

ec. 1 makes it possible to release spruce workers in the 
Northwest for service as fighters abroad, The actual 
departure of soldiers assigned to the new regiment for 
overseas training will depend upon the rapidity with which 

@ draft authorities supply limited service men to re- 
Place the general service men in the woods. The de- 
“sion to form the new regiment, which was publicly an- 
nounced by John D. Ryan, head of the aircraft production 

» upon the occasion of his recent visit to the North- 
, Was hailed by the men with great enthusiasm, 


ily refused even to consider 
parting with the material. However, when the war came 
along, and a real effort was being made to secure walnut, 
Mr. Shippen again took the matter up with her, basing 
the effort on the Government’s need of walnut. Miss 
Frank instantly stated that the timber had never been for 
sale, and never would be under ordinary conditions, but 
that if her country needed the timber it could have it, but 
that she wanted it to be understood that no lumber made 
from her timber was to be used for anything but war 
purposes. 

Forthwith a deal was closed, contracts were made with 
timber cutters, and the walnut was cut out, two barge 
loads of fine logs being shipped to Louisville a few months 
ago. The logs were the finest that the company ever cut, 
being clear grained and with but little sap. About five cars 
of gun stock flitches were cut, 20,000 feet of log run com- 
mercial lumber which was not good enough for gun stocks 
or airplane purposes; and 20,000 feet of prime airplane 
stock, running 80 percent firsts and seconds, and 20 per- 
cent sap no defect. This lumber was plain sawn, averaged 
12 feet in length, and 13 inches in width, the boards run- 
ning from 8 to 16 inches in 
width, with some boards con- 


LUMBERMEN INAUGURATE PATRIOTIC ENTERPRISE 


Houston, TEx., Ang. 20.—In order better to carry on 
its work at the various mills and camps in the way of war 
service the Kirby Lumber Co, has organized the Kirby 
Kanner Kompany, with headquarters at Houston and cap- 
ital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are G. E, David- 
son, E. D. Bloxsom and R. F. Ford. 

More than a year ago the Kirby company inaugurated 
a war garden movement which was directed by B. F, 
Bonner and which resulted in the establishment of gardens 
at many of the plants of the company. Later it was de- 
cided to build community canneries at these plants. The 
company furnished its employees with the necessary 
ground, materials, removed the stumpage and plowed the 
earth, making it ready for planting. A certain part of the 
crop was turned over to the employees and the surplus 
was allowed to be sold, the company furnishing the market. 

When the canning plants were established the company 
employed experts from Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege to direct the work, which has since met with great 
success. 





SUSPICIOUS FIRE BURNS OREGON DOOR PLANT 

PORTLAND, OrkE., Aug. 17.—Investigation of the fire that 
destroyed on Wednesday night the plant of the Columbia 
River Door Co, at Rainier, Ore., engaged in war work, 
entailing a loss of nearly half a million dollars, has be- 
gun, The homes of W. D. Plue, president and manager of 
the plant, of IT. E. Hughes, superintendent, and Noah 
Howard, treasurer, also were burned. Two horses were 
‘killed and the rails of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
line were warped by the heat. The fire started in the dry- 
ing shed at least 100 feet from any fire used in opera- 
tion of the plant, it is said, A strong breeze made futile 
the work of the fire fighters and the operation of the 
sprinkling system. The plant has been employing 200 
men engaged largely in turning out ship timbers and 
spruce for the Government, It is expected that the plant 
will be rebuilt without delay, 





LOYAL COAST LABOR SUPPORTS ITS CHIEF 


TAcoMA, WAsH., Aug. 17.—Loeal No, 27 of Tacoma, of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, at its meet- 
ing this week adopted resolutions declaring as ‘‘slander- 
ous, unfounded and intended to create dissension’’ the 
resolution recently adopted by the International Timber 
Workers, Central Labor Council and some other labor 
unions calling for the removal of Col. Brice P. Disque, 
head of the airplane spruce production work, The resolu- 
tion by Local No, 27 declares that Colonel Disque ‘‘has 
done, is now doing and will do more to promote harmony 
and good fellowship between employees and employers 
than any other man in the United States,’’ and that ‘his 
removal from the office he now holds would be a grave 
error.’’ The resolutions are signed by William D. Swet- 
land, secretary, and D, D, Campbell, H. D. Sags and C. H. 
King as the committee, 





NORTHERN PINE ACTIVITY SHOWN IN COMPARISONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—Lumber production for 
July was reported by 26 mills to the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association of a total of 86,658,427 feet cut 
during the month, compared with 81,482,891 feet reported 
by 25 mills for July, 1917. The total production for 
seven months of the present year was 399,483,099 feet, 
compared with 395,673,161 feet for the same months last 





siderably wider, This lumber 
was sawn 1% inches to allow 
for dressing. 

The 20,000 feet of airplane 
stock was loaded out of the 
plant during the last week, 
it filling two cars, and being 
shipped to seaboard for ex- 
port to France, there to be 
utilized in making airplanes. 
The lumber was inspected by 
H. F. Karly, a Federal in- 
spector, representing the Air- 
craft Production Bureau, 
Signal Corps Division, who 
stated that it was the finest 
lot of walnut that it has ever 
been his pleasure to inspect, 
there being very little sap, 
and the boards unusually 
clear. 

Only the very best boards 
an be utilized in making 
propeller or other airplane 
stock, and a_ considerable 
number of logs have to be 
cut in order to produce such 
stock. However, much mate- 
rial can be used for gun 
stocks, Even at that the 
waste is tremendous, but the 
actual loss is not so heavy f 
when all of the waste is cut into commercial dimension 
stock. One large concern has been cutting small waste 
into squares from which pipe bowls are made, Other stock 
is cut into squares and used in turning knobs, drawer pulls 
ete., while there are many uses for this small material. 

The patriotic movement has been an excellent one from 
every standpoint, and has undoubtedly brought out many 
logs that otherwise could not have been secured at any 
price. Therefore it is up to the lumber trade to foster 
this spirit in every possible way in order to keep the 
supply of material coming to the plants, A number of 
concerns manufacturing gun stocks are advertising stead- 
ily in the country newspapers and have found that it pro- 
duces results. 








SOME OF THE WALNUT BOARDS IN THE SHIPMENT 


year, an increase of 3,809,938 feet, or 1 percent. Lath 
production was 12,529,600 for July and 67,094,575 for the 
first seven months this year, compared with 16,426,500 
for July and 77,401,700 for the same seven months in 
1917. 

Shipments again showed a falling off. According to 
the mill reports 59,411,726 feet of lumber moved, com- 
pared with 83,220,360 feet last year. In seven months 
this year the shipments were 354,959,852 feet, compared 
with 510,087,986 feet for the same months last year, a 
decrease of 155,128,134 feet, or 30.4 percent. Lath ship- 
ments were 7,165,650 for July and 63,566,350 for the seven 
months of this year, compared with 16,219,450 for July 
and 115,214,375 for the seven months of 1917, 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FORTY-TWO HOUSES BEING BUILT FOR THE CLARK EQUIPMENT CO., BUCHANAN, MICH., BY WILL A. CAVIN, OF STURGIS, 


LUMBER RETAILER BUILDS FORTY-TWO HOUSES 


Workers in War Plant to Have Attractive Homes—Company Sells Houses to Its Employees on Easy Terms—Completed 
Two Months Ahead of Contract Time—How It Was Done 


The pretty and thriving little city of Buchanan, situated 
in almost the extreme southwestern corner of Michigan, 
tho far removed from the turmoil of war is, like hun 
dreds of other American cities and towns, feeling in its 
industrial life the pulsation of the mighty conflict be- 
ing waged against German oppression, arrogance and 
brutality. Here is located the plant of the Clark Equip 
ment Co., which manufactures drills, tools and mechan- 
ical equipment and is now devoting practically its entire 
facilities to war work, having at present a force of about 
1,200 men employed, One of. its chief items of pro 
duction is rear axles for motor trucks: 

The great increase in the number of men employed 
by the company which followed the taking on of large 
war contracts immediately raised the housing prob 
lem. Buchanan, a town of only about 6,000 population, 
had no surplus houses, For months the Clark company 
has been obliged to transport daily by motor buses 
about 150 of its men to and from their homes at Niles, 
St. Joseph and other neighboring towns, at a cost of 
$1,250 a month, equivalent to $15,000 a year, This 
arrangement of course is excessively expensive to the 
company, as well as unsatisfactory to the men. Hence 
the decision was reached by the directors to erect a 
number of houses, to be sold to the employees on easy 
terms. 

After due consideration and investigation Will A. 
Cavin, lumber retailer and general building contractor, 
of Sturgis, Mich., was awarded a contract for thirty 
houses, which was later increased by twelve, making the 
total number now under construetion or nearing com 
pletion forty-two. That is to say, the first thirty are 
practically completed, while work on the remaining twelve, 
which were not ordered until after the first thirty were 
well under way, is progressing rapidly. Mr. Cavin, in 
addition to his retail lumber business at Sturgis, has 
for a number of years been engaged in general building 
contracting, including the erection of factories and houses, 
This is his first industrial housing project of considerable 
size. Equipped by ample experience and with a very 
efficient working organization he is putting this opera 
tion thru in a way that has called forth the unstinted 
commendation of the directors of the Clark company. 
Mr. Cavin is also interested in the Niles Lumber Co., sit 
uated at the city of that name five miles cast of Buchanan, 
of which company M.S. Rudisill is treasurer and manager, 
The building project is being financed by the Clark com- 
pany without Government assistance, and the contract 
was placed upon a ‘‘cost-plus’’ basis, a definite percent- 
age being agreed upon before work on the job was be 
gun, 

Workmen’s Homes in a Garden Spot 


On Friday of last week a representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN had the pleasure of looking over this 
operation and directing the taking of several photographs 
by a very competent young lady photographer of Niles, 
Winifred Coombs by name. 

The houses are being erected on a high plateau-like 
location within easy walking distance of the plant. The 
setting is very picturesque, the site being surrounded by 
woods, as shown in some of the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

The houses, the first thirty of which are now practically 
completed, are both attractive and substantial. The Clark 
company wanted homes for its workmen that would be in 
keeping with its own high standards. In this connection 











it is not out of place to mention that, quite contrary 
to the usual conception of a large industrial plant, the 
buildings of the Clark Equipment Co, are surrounded with 
beautiful park-like grounds, artistically laid out with con- 
crete driveways bordered with flowers, while the beau- 
tifully kept greensward of the lawns is relieved by formal 
flower beds of artistic design. The landscape gardener 
has done his work well and the impression made upon 
visitors, and of course also upon the employees, is most 
pleasing. 

The approximate total cost of the houses is about 
$125,000, not including the ground nor the cost of grad- 
ing, sidewalks, paving, and gas and water systems. The 
houses are being built exclusively for sale to employees 
of the company, and none will be rented. They contain 
five, six or seven rooms each. There are cottages and 
bungalows; single story, one and a half story, and two 
story houses. The selling prices to employees range from 
$2,200 to $5,000, with payments of $300 to $500 down 
and the balance on easy monthly payments about equiva- 

















THIS COTTAGE IS A REAL HOME 


lent to a fair rental for such houses. Twenty-five of the 
houses already have been sold, and the rest will be quickly 
taken, It is understood that the directors of the Clark 
company have under consideration erecting more houses 
early next spring. 

The first contract placed with Mr. Cavin called for 
thirty houses to be finished in five months. He has 
beaten the required time by about two months, as the first 
thirty houses will be ready for occupancy by Sept. 1, in- 
stead of Nov. 1 as called for by the contraet. The addi- 
tional twelve will be completed well within the time limit 
set for the original thirty. 

The Practical and Artistic Combined 


All of the forty-two houses are of frame construction 
and are built entirely of wood, except five that are covered 
with stueco to give variety to the exterior appearance and 
general color scheme, All are roofed with red cedar 
shingles, and the side walls 
of some are also shingled; 


permits further variation in appearance, already well 
varied by the use of fifteen different designs in construct- 
ing the forty-two houses. As a matter of fact there prob- 
ably is less similarity than would be the case with the 
same number of houses built by individual owners. There 
is, moreover, a pleasing harmony in the general design 
which could not have been attained by individual con- 
struction. Hemlock was used for framing all the houses, 
the siding is of spruce, and the cornice and other exterior 
finish of cypress. The interior finish, including the floors, 
is mostly southern pine. The doors are of fir. A very 
few of the higher priced houses are finished in oak. The 
foundations are of hollow cement blocks. Each house has a 
bath, furnace, and sanitary plumbing in bathroom and 
kitchen, is electric lighted and piped tor gas for cooking. 
No attempt has been made to skimp in the cost, and the 
fittings, such as hardware, lighting fixtures and plumbing 
are of standard design and quality. All houses have 
cement basements. 

The photographs do not give an adequate idea of the 
attractive appearance of this group of houses because 
while they show some of the different designs they can not 
reproduce the color schemes. No two houses are alike, 
Following are the color schemes of some of the individual 
houses noted: White, with shingled gables brown; 
shingled upper story green, clapboarded lower story white; 
upper story white, lower story weathered shingles; clap 
boarded upper story white, lower shingled story brown; 
entire house yellow with white trim; entire house slate 
with white trim; entire house covered with weathered 
shingles; entire house covered with green shingles, white 
trim; entire house covered with red shingles, white trim; 
upper story shingled and stained brown, lower story 
stucco; entire house red, white trim. The streets are 
electric lighted, curbed and guttered and will be paved 
with gravel. 

Most of the lumber was bought direct from the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler. Being in the lumber business, Mr. 
Cavin of course buys in a wholesale way for the contract 
as well as for his yards. Such pick-ups as are needed are 
brought by motor truck from the yard of the Niles 
Lumber Co., five miles to the east. He has recently bought 
two 2-ton trucks, one for his yard at Sturgis and the 
other for the Niles Lumber Co. He finds that motor 
trucks effect a great saving compared with horse hauling. 


Solving the Labor Problem Sensibly 


It is apparent to even the casual observer that Mr. 
Cavin has a very efficient working organization. If proof 
were needed it would be found in the facet that the 
houses are being completed so far ahead of the time limit 
set, as well as in their workmanlike construction. Many 
of the men in his force, which numbers about 150, have 
been in his employ for years in his contracting work. 
The majority are married men who have brought their 
families with them. The greater part live in a ‘‘tent 
city’’ adjoining the operation, altho some find boarding 
places about town. Automobiles are in evidence and after 
hours the men frequently load up their families and 
friends and take a run to one of the nearby lakes for an 
evening dip. ‘There is a notable feeling of contentment 
and codperation among the employees. Mr. Cavin has 
no trouble with labor turnover, He has not lost a single 
man from the present job except from sickness or being 





others have the gables or the 
lower story shingled. This 




















SOME OF THE WORKMR) 











MR. CAVIN AT RIGHT ; SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM THEABOLD AT LEFT 
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MICH., THIRTY OF WHICH ARE PRACTICALLY COMPLETED. THE MAJORITY HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD BY THE COMPANY TO ITS EMPLOYEES 


discharged for cause. The reason is plain, Back of every 
successful enterprise is a strong personality. Mr. Cavin 
is a leader rather than a driver of men, The relations 
existing between the ‘‘big boss’’ and the employees, 
from superintendent to water boy, are friendly and 
cordial. His superintendent, William Theabold, has been 
in his employ for eight years and had long experience 
in the building line before that. Theabold is a clean cut 
capable appearing man and the foremen of the various 
departments are of the same type. Mr. Cavin’s keen eyes 
note everything and his little black memorandum book 
comes out frequently for consultation or to jot down 
matters for special attention. He has a cheery word 
for everybody and his instructions to foremen and work- 
men are clear and crisp. ‘‘What kind of a report to- 
day??? he asked a foreman in charge of painting a group 
of houses. ‘‘ Pretty good,’’ was the reply. ‘‘But what 
is it—how soon will you be thru?’’ was the rejoinder. 
Definite information, and not guess work, was wanted. It 


also was apparently characteristic of his interest in the . 


welfare of his employees that he took time to give a 
youthful timekeeper, a lad of about 17, a bit of whole- 
some advice. ‘‘Don’t quit school this fall,’’ said he. 
‘¢Finish your schooling, and we will have a job for you 
when you are thru.’’ 

The workmen on this and other Cavin contracts have 
voted to work Labor Day and to give the wages they 
will thus earn to the Red Cross. The idea, which was 
originated by one of Mr, Cavin’s employees on another 
job, will net about $500 for the war chest. Other con- 
cerns have taken it up and thousands of dollars will be 
raised in Michigan by thus dedicating Labor Day to pa- 
triotic purposes. 

The directors of the Clark company were on the ground 
inspecting the project the day the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN’S representative was there. Just ten weeks pre 
viously they had been there and authorized the appro 
priation, They expressed themselves as much pleased 
with the progress made and with the appearance of the 
houses, 


Neighboring Town Gets Railroad Terminal 

The people of Niles are jubilant over the decision of 
the Michigan Central Railroad to locate a big terminal 
there with round houses, machine shops ete., which. will 
be transferred from Michigan City, Kalamazoo and Jack- 
son. A feature of the new terminal will be a large gravity 
switch similar to that of the New York Central at Elk- 
hart, Ind. It is expected that 500 to 600 new families 
will become residents of Niles. The railroad company has 
bought 1,200 acres adjoining its tracks, embracing several 
farms, and engineers are now laying out the proposed 
buildings and preparing for the actual construction, In 
company with Mr, Cavin and M. 8. Rudisill, of the Niles 
Lumber Co,, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
looked over the site. The Niles Lumber Co, had already de- 
livered several truek loads of lumber for preliminary con- 
struction work, The project will require a considerable 
amount of lumber at once, as bunk houses for the men will 
have to be erected, and as construction proceeds. still 
larger quantities of material will be required, 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MEN IN STRENU- 
OUS SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug, 21,—That there never will be 
full relief from the confusion caused by the application 
of grading and inspection rules under the present system 
and that the only solution is for the manufacturers to 
perfect an association and adopt one standard set of rules 
was the opinion expressed by President A. Deutsch and 
other members of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club at a meeting held here today. 

President Deutsch presented his views in a stirring ad- 
dress and vigorously denounced certain recent attacks. 
Referring to the Chicago meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and the attempt to arrive at a 
single standard set of rules he said: 


Reports of the proceedings made it even clearer than ever 
before that there never can be an amalgamation of the sepa 
rate interests of the manufacturers and the jobbers, or middle 
men. Their interests are not identical and the things can not 
be done, Hardwood manufacturers have no quarrel with the 
legitimate wholesalers who always have done and will con 
tinue as long as that condition exists just what any body of 
men will do who are largely in the majority——take care of 
their own interests first—but does the sparrow nest with the 
eagle or the lamb lie down with the lion? 


Continuing, Mr. Deutsch said the manufacturers wel- 
come wholesalers who are deserving and are glad to accord 
them the fair profits to which they are entitled. He said 
further: 


They have a hard road to travel, however, for they are 
handicapped by a large preponderance who class themselves 
as wholesalers but who resort largely, indeed if not entirely, 
to very questionable and harmful methods, depending on such 
methods for abnormal profits at the expense both of the mills 
and the consumers. I refer to the practice of “doping” 
grades. The consumer whom the undeserving wholesaler ex 
pects to deceive often becomes suspicious and dissatisfied, and 
justly so, and the only recourse he has is to call in an asso- 
Cation inspector. Then the reputation of the manufacturer 
that shipped the lumber at once suffers, for he is the one 
that naturally is supposed to be the “goat.” The practice 
results in consumers becoming suspicious of all shipments, 
especially from the mills, and national inspections are called 
for whether there are grounds for them or not. 


Continuing his address President Deutsch said that in 
naming a member of the committee on rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association for the Southwestern 
club’s territory, resulting from an offer at the Chicago 
meeting, he questioned the propriety of the move and in 
stating his views said: 

The actual dyed-in-the-wool manufacturers should studiously 
and systematically go to work with one object in view and 
that is toward an exclusive hardwood manufacturers’ associa- 
tion which will be strong enough and nervy enough to say 
how and by what rules and by what terms the goods they 
make can be bought. The expression of these views has 
brought to me a great number of letters of approval from the 
manufacturers, backing up my position to the letter, but it 
brought out also a howl from the other interests and on the 
27th of last month there appeared in one of the lumber jour- 
nals a vicious attack on the Southwestern Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Club, thru me, by a representative of the Chicka- 
saw Lumber Co., of Demopolis, Ala. There was also an attack 
by J. M. Woods, of Boston, who breaks out even more vio 
lently than his ally of the Indian name, in terms more suited 
to a bowery broil. 

If cherishing a long felt desire to be permitted to place an 
important industry, that of manufacturing hardwood lumber, 
ona basis of honesty, system and integrity, taking rank with 
manufacturers of other commodities constitutes being “sore 
heads, thieves, incompetents and liars’ as suggested by Mr. 
Woods, then we are guilty and may as well heed this retiring 
president's admonition to us that “thou comest uninvited and 
on thy going there is no restraint.” 

Urges One Association of Hardwood Manufacturers 

In urging that hardwood manufacturers manage their 
own affairs Mr, Deutsch referred to the great success of 
the Southern Pine Association, which has no troubles and 
confusion as is the case with the hardwood manufacturers 
with their mixed membership of manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers. He predicted that the hardwood manufac- 
turers would have one combined association of their own 
and called on manufacturers everywhere, East, South and 
West, to join in the movement, all toward their own better- 
ment, and adopt one association as their own. The follow- 


ing resolution offered by A, H. Geissler, of Lufkin, Tex., 
and unanimously adopted, was considered to be a full 
endorsement of the views of President Deutsch: 

Resolved, That the matter of working for a general adoption 
and observance of a uniform set of grading tules be left in 
the hands of the press and executive committee of the South 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 

This resolution was offered after a long discussion. 
President Deutsch made it plain that he was not fighting 
the National association, but that it did not meet the 
needs of the manufacturers. The main objection, as stated 
by several who took part in the discussion, was to the 
application of the rules. 

President KE. O, Robinson, of the Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association of the United States, welcomed a 
proposed conference, which, however, was not authorized, 
and John M, Pritchard, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Association, spoke in a similar vein, adding that 
his organization felt that a standard set of rules and their 
proper application was the biggest need of the industry 
today. I’. R. Gadd also favored one set of rules, 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, announced taat funds have 
about been completed for an office to be established in 
Shreveport next month, He reported the car situation bad 
with an acute shortage. As the market situation reports 
show that the mills can sell their output as fast as it is 
ready for shipment, also that the Government is taking a 
preponderance of the stocks, the greatest of all car short 
uges is expected. 

A, O. Davis, secretary, recorded the proceedings of the 
meeting, which was attended by representatives of about 
twenty Texas and Louisiana mills, 

The open competition committee of the Hardwood Man 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States also met 
here today, with J. B. Robinson, of Mounds, La., presiding 
as local chairman, Market conditions and manufacturing 
problems were discussed and conditions generally. were 
reported good. 





SPRUCE PRODUCTION CORPORATION FORMED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 21.—Formal organization of the 
United Spruce Production Corporation with a capital of 
$10,000,000 has been perfected at Vancouver, Wash. Arti- 
cles of incorporation were filed at Olympia last Tuesday. 
Col. Brice P. Disque, commander of the spruce production 
division of the United States Signal Corps, is president ; 
Maj. ©. P. Stearns, chief of staff of the spruce production 
division, vice president and general manager; Lieut, An 
«lrew McAndrew, aide to Colonel Disque, is secretary, and 
Maj. Richard Eskridge, division supply officer of the spruce 
production division, is treasurer, The directors are: For the 
spruce production divisiony Col. Disque and Major 
Stearns; for the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, Maj. KE. G. Griggs, whose appointment is temporary 
and will be filled permanently by a director to be elected 
by the Loyal Legion; for the State of Washington, Mary 
Reed, of the Simpson Logging Co., and J. J. Donovan, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Mills; for Oregon, William M, Ladd 
and Amos Benson. 

John D, Ryan, director general of aircraft production, 





The Housing Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor urges the building of 
farm houses for the accommodation 
of the farm help. Lumber dealers 
everywhere should co-operate. Let 
your farmer friends know that the 
Government will encourage this class 
of building. 











LUMBERMEN 


holds all of the $10,000,000 capital stock of the corpora 
tion except that held by the directors. Colonel Disque 
holds Mr, Ryan’s proxy and is in complete authority. The 
corporation has been created to serve purposes of in- 
creased war efficiency similar to the Emergeney Fleet Cor- 
poration and follows largely the same form, being organ- 
ized under authority of the Act of July 9. 


~~ 


TORNADO LOSS LESS THAN ESTIMATE 

Raautey, LA. Aug. 20.—Advices received from M. J. 
Ragley, vice-president and manager of the W. G. Ragley 
Lumber Co., of this city, which company suffered a severe 
loss in the recent tornado that passed over this section, 
are to the effect that the actual loss will not be so great 
as estimated at the time. Mr. Ragley states that the loss 
to the plant will he approximately $7,500, fully covered by 
insurance, and that the timber loss will be less than ex- 
pected—not to exceed a miilion feet, nalf of which the 
company will be able to salvage. 
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MAKES EXTENSIVE PUBLICITY PLANS 

WILMINGTON, De.., Aug, 20,—Ever in the forefront in 
initiative and progressiveness, KE, I, du Pont de Nemours 
Co., of Wilmington, recently has sprung an innovation 
in advertising circles by equipping solely for the use of 
its advertising division an immense oftice building, this 
division having increased from a personnel of eleven peo 
ple in 1911 to a present force of 200 advertising experts, 
who are under the direction of George Frank Lord, diree- 
tor of advertising for the company. German papers re 
cently have gloated over the alleged abandonment by 
American manufacturers of foreign advertising and eur 
tailment of their home publicity, but this can not apply 
to the du Pont company, for, instead of reducing its 
advertising expenditures, it has doubled its appropriation 
for that purpose this year and plans still further to 
increase this sum in 1919. This courageous action has 
been an inspiration to other large companies that have 
lately been following the lead of.the du Pont company in 
keeping their names and their products constantly before 
the public eye. 

The average citizen may not be aware of the widespread 
ramifications of this great company, which, contrary to 
generally accepted belief, is not engaged solely in the 
manufacture of military explosives, but manufactures 
more than 1,000 peace products that are used widely in 
the arts, sciences, industries and the home. The adver- 
tising aims of the company are directed toward giving 
the public complete information and education as to the 
uses and proper methods of use of its multiplicity of 
products. 

In addition to its other large interests, the du Pont 
company recently has acquired a large interest in the 
General Motors Co., and in view of the thororess with 
which the du Pont company applies itself to any proposi 
tion it is certain that its entrance into this field will have 
a marked influence upon the future of the automobile 
and truck business in the United States. 
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WoRTHLESS securities are being offered in exchange for 
Liberty bonds by get-rich-quick concerns that seek to 
tuke advantage of the lack of financiat knowledge of 
many small holders of war bonds. The Treasury Depart 
ment requests that such cases be promptly reported, gy 
ing name and address of the company issuing the stock 
offered, name of the salesman and of its officers if ob- 
tainable. It is suggested that the information be wired, 
in order that such activities may be the more j romptly 
stopped. The practice of exchanging Liberty bonds even 
for presumably good securities is disapproved by the 
Government, both because of the risk to the small bond- 
holder and because it is a step toward the conversion of 
Liberty bonds into a paper currency. 
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COMING SOUTHERN PINE MEETING PROMISES HARMONY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—The New Orleans mass 
meeting of manufacturers of southern pine lumber, called 
for Aug. 28 at the New Grunewald Hotel, promises to de- 
-elop into a sort of love feast in which differences will be 
aliminated and all the lumbermen will bury the hatchet. 

The New Orleans meeting also is destined to mark the 
passing of the controversy between some southern pine 
aders and the War Industries Board which has been in 
progress since the hearing in June before the price fixing 
committee. Whatever the merits of that controversy, it 
is useless further to discuss them. The southern pine 
producers have arranged for the New Orleans meeting, 
following the expressed desire of the War Industries 
Board, to select a special committee to represent the 
industry in all matters before the board. 

The Southern Pine Association, as. is well known, al- 
ready had appointed a Committee of Five to represent it 
hefore the War Industries Board. Because this committee 
was in some manner connected with the controversy which 
grew out of the price hearings and developed some acri- 
mony, Chairman Baruch is understood to have advised 
Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, that his committee would not be recognized, One 
reason for this, wholly apart from the controversy, how- 
ever, is found in the fact that the Government is doing 
business thru the emergency bureaus with both association 
and non-association men, and Chairman Baruch wants a 
thoroly representative committee. 


Where Diplomacy Was Needed 

A report that appears to have solid foundation states 
that Chairman Baruch seriously considered selecting a 
committee of southern pine lumbermen and had actually 
appointed a committee to make the selection when a 
vigorous protest was received from outside sources. The 
advisability of having a mass meeting of all southern 
pine manufacturers was then advanced and Chairman 
Baruch announced that he would recognize any repre- 
sentative committee chosen by such a meeting, 

Mr. Baruch doubtless will find occasion in the future 


to thank somebody for having headed off the selection of 
a committee by some of his own associates. The step was 
taken without the knowledge of Charles Edgar, director 
of lumber, who had no knowledge whatever of it until 
after the project was called off. The possibility that 
serious criticism might develop in the future thru the 
operation of a southern pine committee chosen by the 
War Industries Board to appear before it is too obvious 
to require much comment. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative is author- 
ized to say that the southern pine manufacturers will be 
met more than half way by Chairman Baruch, Mr. Edgar 
and their associates. The disposition here is to let by- 
gones be bygones, to drop all controversial matters and 
put one’s shoulder to the wheel. 

This now is the attitude of tnose southern pine lead- 
ers who have found themselves in disagreement with the 
War Industries Board and, of course, more especially with 
Mr. Edgar as director of lumber. These gentlemen have 
now stepped aside and are prepared to go ahead in com- 
plete harmony with the big war machine, seeking to 
eliminate differences as they go along rather than to 
fight at the drop of the hat and to the last ditch for 
what they conceive to be the right of the industry. 


Price Tendencies and Government Attitude 


The present maximum mill prices are due to run until 
the middle of September. Meanwhile there will be an- 
other readjustment. Just what will come out of the 
next hearing remains to be seen. If the lumbermen come 
to Washington primed with facts and figures to back up 
any contention that they are entitled to an advance in 
price or other concessions, and ready to discuss the sit- 
uation frankly, they will find Mr. Edgar, Chairman 
Baruch and the price fixing committee willing to listen 
sympathetically. Then any uifferences that may develop 
can be threshed out in a sympathetic spirit by both sides, 
disposed of and both sides go on their way to the next 
job. 

Doubtless there was too much personality in the June 


hearings and the numerous conferences that preceded and 
followed them. With this element reduced to the mini- 
mum the chance for further trouble in the future is re- 
mote. 

In any event, with the Government taking an increas- 
ingly firm hand on industry—all industry—it is not dif- 
ficult for lumbermen to see that the big machine Uncle 
Sam is welding into shape to crush Prussian militarism 
can not be stopped. It must move forward and it is 
gathering momentum as it goes. All hands must go along 
with it and where rag ends and rough edges protrude here 
and there they must be eliminated in transit, and will be 
in every instance if good judgment and a little common 
sense diplomacy are employed. 


Harmony in Prospect 


A leading yellow pine man summarized the situation 
thus: 

‘““The lumbermen know their duty. You can say there 
will be no further trouble of the kind that has been going 
on for two months. Every one of us is going to do his 
bit to the limit in codperation with the Government. ’’ 

During the last few days R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City; R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La.; Charles Green, 
of Laurel, Miss.; J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, secre- 
tary of the Southern Pine Association; 14. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, counsel for the lumber interests, and other 
lumbermen have been here conferring on the lumber sit- 
uation. 

It was the result of the first of these conferences, which 
preceded the coming of Mr. Long and some of the others 
mentioned, that the New Orleans meeting was called. 

Chairman Baruch does not want a ‘‘nght’’ with any 
industry or any part of an industry. If he makes mis- 
takes he is willing to be convinced and to correct them. 
His primary interest, of course, is that of the United 
States and the Allies, but while looking out for them his 
policy is to avoid working unnecessary hardship upon 
American industry. 





WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


LEGITIMATIZING BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The War Department 
authorizes the following statement: 


The President has agreed with the Secretary of War that 
the covenant to be inserted in all war supply contracts against 
the operation of contract brokers and other illegitimate busi 
ness agents shall not be used in such a way as to be harmful 
to long established business customs or to curtail industry. 

In accordance with this agreement the general staff has 
ruled that exceptions to the covenant will be allowed only 
in classes of cases first authorized by the Superior Board of 
Contract Review after finding that the best interests of the 
Government require such exceptions. 

The first ruling of the board covers manufacturers of cotton, 
woolen and worsted, and silk textile industries. The board 
has decided that there shall be added to the covenant a clause 
which shall exempt the manufacturer who handles his 

roducts thru a selling agency or agencies which have 
andled such products seer to and since April 1, 1917. 

Manufacturers and dealers who have the required supplies 
in stock may make contracts with the supply bureaus. Excep- 
tions to this rule will be allowed only in classes of cases first 
authorized by the Board of Contract Review of the supply 
bureau affected after finding that the best interests of the 
Government require such exceptions. The rulings of these 
boards are subject to the authority of the superior board. 


FOREST RECEIPTS SHOW GOOD INCREASE 

WasHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 19.—The sales of timber from 
the national forests during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, amounted to over $1,500,000. Live stock graz- 
ing in the same period brought in $1,700,000. Total re- 
ceipts were over $3,574,000, exceeding those for 1917 by 
almost $120,000. The cost of operating the national 
forests was about $4,000,000, practically the same as the 
preceding year. 


TO FURNISH LABOR FOR WAR ESSENTIALS 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 19.—If there are any un 
employed workers anywhere thruout the country the 
United States Employment Service would like to be put 
in touch with them. They may have to do work they 
have not been accustomed to do, but there is a tremendous 
labor shortage and the crying need is workers. 

According to officials of the Employment Service, there 
now is a labor shortage of approximately 1,000,000 (un- 
skilled laborers). A big additional shortage is in pros- 
pect as soon as the new draft ages become effective. 

The situation is such that the U. 8S. Employment Serv- 
ice today put up to the States the problem of furnishing 
labor to essential war industries. An early solution of 
the present difficulties is imperative for the reason that 
corresponding shortage in skilled labor is becoming ap- 
parent. 


A statement authorized by the Employment Service 
among other things says: 


An aroused public sentiment, which will brand as a slacker 
any man who willfully refrains from working at some produc 
tive job up to the full extent of his capacity, will be more 
effective than any laws or regulations. 

What perhaps is most needed in our war industries is an 
infusion of men who will undertake to work as common 
laborers because of our country’s need. Their presence will 
be an inspiration and example to those already at work and 
will go a long distance toward reducing the inefficiency and 
abnormal turnover of labor which exists at many important 
projects. Americans, like the English and the French, must 
learn that “common labor” when performed for one’s country 
in time of war is worthy of any man, whatever his prior 
position or experience. 

In order to fill the present labor shortage, additional quotas 
of unskilled labor have been assigned to the various States, 
bringing the total to be supplied to 878,150, distributed as 
follows: Alabama, 4,050; Arizona, 2,640; Arkansas, 3,870; 
California, 42,150; Colorado, 10,120; Connecticut, 16,340 ; 
Delaware, 1,670 ; Florida, 4,930; Georgia, 6,070 ; Idaho, 2,020 : 
Illinois, 78,670 ; Indiana, 20,940; Iowa, 11,350; Kansas, 10,- 
120 ; Kentucky, 8,100; Louisiana, 8,800; Maine, 7,660; Mary- 
land, 14,340 ; Massachusetts, 50,960; Michigan, 24,110; Min- 
nesota, 18,390 ; Mississippi, 2,200 ; Missouri, 25,260; Montana, 
5,980; Nebraska, 8,180; Nevada, 1,580; New Hampshire, 
4,980; New Jersey, 48,310; New Mexico, 1,140; New York, 








169,140; North Carolina, 4,310; North Dakota, 1,850; Ohio, 
49,370; Oklahoma, 7,570; Oregon, 8,620; Pennsylvania, 8°,- 
250; Rhode Island, 9,420; South Carolina, 2,820; Tennessee, 
6,780 ; Texas, 14,260; Utah, 4,140; Vermont, 3,430; Virginia, 
8,980; Washington, 22,180; West Virginia, 7,570; Wisconsin, 
16,980 ; Wyoming, 1,780. 





CONTRACTS AWARDED AND PROSPECTIVE. 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The purchasing depart- 
ment of the General Engineer Department of the Army 
announces the award of contracts as follows: 

Strombeck-Becker Manufacturing Co., Moline, IIL, file 
handles, 


Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co., Piqua, Ohio, chisel 
handles. 


American Car & Foundry Co. and St. Louis Car Co., box 
cars. 

Standard Steel Car Co., Washington, D. C., gondola cars. 

kK, C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., handsaw handles. 

Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C., yellow pine lumber. 

Contracts recently awarded by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Aecounts, Navy Department, include the following: 

Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., yellow pine lumber. 

W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, yellow pine. 

Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., yellow pine. 

This bureau is in the market for the following: 

Hickory butts, 676, straight; 26,000 feet of hickory for 
handles for capstans ete. ; 89,000 feet of white, dry hickory 
lumber; miscellaneous quantities of domestic white oak for 
delivery at the Philadelphia and Washington navy yards ; 200 
spruce poles for delivery at the Brooklyn navy yard; miscel- 
laneous quantities of spruce lumber, New England or southern, 
for delivery at various points, 

The hickory for handles is for delivery at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, Cal., and the dry hickory at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Persons interested in the hickory items should 
call for schedule 1911, which also covers spruce poles; 
those who wish to bid on New England or southern spruce 
for Schedule 1912, and those interested in oak for 
Schedule 1913. 





ENDEAVORING TO LOCATE HARRY M. BEACHY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Department of Com- 
meree is endeavoring to locate Harry M. Beachy, an Amer- 
ican seaman who has been awarded by the British Govern- 
ment a silver medal in recognition of the part which he 
had in saving the crew of the British schooner Busy Bee. 
Mr. Beachy was born Dee, 22, 1894, either at Baltimore or 
at Grantsville, Md. 

Every effort to locate Beachy has been made but so far 
without success. The medal is now being held in the De- 
partment of Commerce in the hope that some trace of 
Beachy may be found. 





PROVIDES HOMES FOR WORKERS 


WasuHineton, D. C., Aug. 19.—A modern hotel, accom- 
modating 500 to 600 persons, and 100 cottages and bunga- 
lows are to be built for workers of the G. M. Standifer 
Construction Corporation, Vancouver, Wash., says Over 
the Top. An appropriation of $350,000 has been made 
for the hotel and its construction is to be started at once. 
It will cover ground space 150 x 300 feet and be located 
on a plot 230 x 460 feet. It will be three stories high, of 
heavy frame construction, and have an automatic sprinkler 
system plug in each room. Each room also will have hot 
and cold water connections and an extension of the steam 
heating plant. A dining-room, apartments for reading 
and a billiard room will be special features, 

The workmen’s cottages will face the hotel and be the 
center of an attractive park. They will be on improved 
streets and have electric lights and the usual modern 
suburban features. There will be five or six designs of 
homes, different exterior elevations and changes in the 
floor plans. The houses will be built on lots 46 x 110 feet. 


PRIORITIES ‘‘INFLUENCE’’ HARMFUL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—If you are interested in 
scouring priority certificates to expedite shipments of any 
kind do not bother to employ an agent. Some individuals 
are offering their services to manufacturing and_busi- 
ness concerns as agents in securing certificates. Their 
services will not help matters, according to Edwin B. 
Parker, priority commissioner of the War Industries 
Board, who in a statement addressed to the publie says: 


The attention of the priorities division of the War Indus- 
tries Board has been called to the fact that certain individuals 
are offering their services and_ soliciting employment to 
present priority applications and procure the issuance of 
priority certificates, and also to use their alleged influence in 
having industries accorded preferential treatment. 

The rules and regulations of the priorities division are 
clear, simple, can be readily followed and will be furnished 
to anyone applying therefor. The employment of agents not 
only burdens the applicant for priority with a wholly unneces- 
sary expense but an attempt on the part of such agents to 
exert personal influence—which it is needless to say they do 
not possess—may have a tendency to prejudice the applicant’s 
cause. 





CREOSOTE OIL IMPORTATIONS SANCTIONED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—List of Restricted Im- 
ports No. 1 has, by a new ruling of the War Trade Board, 
(W. T. B. R. 201) been so far modified as to permit the 
importation from Japan of 2,000,000 gallons of creosote 
oil (Item 14) during the remainder of the present calen- 
dar year. 

Licenses for the importation of this quantity of creo- 
sote oil from Japan may be issued during the remainder 
of the present calendar year when the applications are 
otherwise in order, with the proviso that such oil is 
shipped on vessels approved for that purpose by the 
shipping control committee of the United States Shipping 
Board. The amount so permitted to come forward will 


be allocated by the bureau of imports of the War Trade 
Board. 





MAY FURTHER RESTRICT USE OF COAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The following statement 
issued by the Fuel Administration gives some idea of the 
size of the fuel problem: 


The apportionment of the available supply of bituminous 
coal for the year was discussed at a conference beginning July 
30, called by United States Fuel Administrator Garfield, at 
which were represented the Federal Shipping Board, the Rail- 
road Administration, the War Industries Board, and the Fuel 
Administration. The conference sought a basis of apportion- 
ment which would meet the necessary requirements of domestic 
consumers and would insure the army, the navy, the shipping 
board, and industries supplying war materials a 100 percent 
coal supply. 

It was developed that the Government requirements for coal 
are increasing by leaps and bounds. The War Industries Board 
representatives made it clear that the various Government 
departments estimated their steel needs for the year at 22,000,- 
000 tons, as against a present capacity of about 16,000,000 
tons. It is estimated that each ton of steel requires nearly 
five tons of coal in its manufacture and transportation. To 
supply this steel for ships, shells, rails and other war mate- 
rial would require 110,000,000 tons of coal. 

A very large percentage of the coal for bunkering the ships 
of the shipping board and the navy and for supplying the by- 
product coke ovens which must be maintained to keep the 
steel industry going must come from the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Maryland, which produce the 
particular grade of coal required for these purposes. 

These fields must, to a large extent, also fill the industrial 
coal demands of New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Virginia, to a 
lesser extent that of Ohio and Michigan, and to a considerable 
extent the metallurgical and illuminating gas plants of Indi- 
ana and Illinois. Even the record output now coming from 
these producing fields can not meet the constantly increasing 
demand of the Government and the war industries, and at the 
same time care for the normal industrial demands of this sec 
tion of the country. 

The conference discussed plans for allotting the coal pro- 
duced in such a way as to give each section of the country its 
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pro rata share of the amount remaining after the war require- 
ments have been filled. 

It was made clear that the use of coal in some war indus- 
tries would be necessarily restricted by reason of the shortage 
in the supply of steel and other raw materials. These restric- 
tions will permit the diversion of some part of the coal which 
the Fuel Administration had contemplated allotting to non- 
war industries to more direct war use. 





THRU BILLS OF LADING RESUMED 


WasuinoTon, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration authorizes the following: 


Director General McAdoo has decided to continue the issu- 
ance of thru export bills of lading via Pacific coast ports 
after Sept. 30, 

Announcement was made that thru export bills of lading 
would be discontinued Sept. 30, due at the time to the shortage 
of shipping space and resultant congestion at Pacific coast 
ports which worked a decided hardship on the rail lines and 
slowed up their handling of war traffic. 

Conditions have since improved, and it has now been 
decided that after surrounding the issuance of thru bills of 
lading with certain reasonable rules to protect and relieve the 
carriers of the present burdens the arrangement can be con- 
tinued. 

Announcement will be made to the public in the near future 


. as to the new rules. 





TO INSTRUCT SOLDIERS IN BOX MAKING 


WasuHineton, D. ©., Aug. 19.—Under the auspices of 
the War Department a school has been opened at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, to instruct officers and en- 
listed men in boxing and erating, the purpose being to 
save cargo space by proper packing. The instructors will 
be experts in woods and woodworking now engaged in re- 
search work at the Forest Products Laboratory. Men 
detailed for instruction will take a three weeks’ course 
at the university and one week of practical work and dem- 
onstration in box factories. The course includes instruc- 
tion concerning the structure of wood, how to identify the 
different kinds and to determine their relative strengths, 
the factors affecting the strength of wood, and shop ex- 
ercises in making boxes and crates. 





PROVIDE LAUNDRIES FOR SOLDIERS 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 21——The War Department 
authorizes the following statement: 


Laundries are to be provided in all of the principal camps 
and cantonments. The average cost of each will be $150,000. 
The expenditure of $5,754,990 for this purpose has been 
authorized. The work will be done by the construction divi- 
sion. 

Power to operate the laundries will be supplied by special 
power houses which will be erected at the same time. The 
buildings in each of the larger camps will cost $176,000, while 
$130,688 is provided for each of the smaller camps. 

Instructions have been issued to proceed with the work 
at the following camps: Johnston, Sevier, MacArthur, Las 
Casas, Devens, Gordon, Dodge, Grant, Pike, Taylor, Greene, 
Hancock, Shelby, Sheridan, Beauregard, Wadsworth, McClel- 
lan, Meigs, Mills and Forts Wright and Terry. 





HOUSING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Department of 
Labor authorizes the following: 


The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation an- 
nounces the following awards of contracts at: 

Bethlehem, Pa., to the Whitney Co., New York City, for the 
construction of 1,193 houses. 

Seven Pines, Va., to the Owen-Ames-Kimball Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for the construction of 100 ready-cut houses. 





A WARNING ON ENEMY TRADING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The War Trade Board 
has issued the following: 


Thru the War Trade Board it has come to the attention of 
the Department of Commerce that American firms have been 
corresponding with firms in neutral countries whose names 
appear upon the Enemy Trading List. It has further ap- 
peared that in many instances the names of the enemy firms 
have been taken from the “World Trade Directory,’ published 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor in 1911. Notice 
is hereby given to all persons and firms who may have in their 
possession a copy of this directory that no letter should be 
addressed to any person or firm in a neutral country without 
a careful examination of the Enemy Trading List published 
by the War Trade Board, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not said firms are listed therein, If you have not 
already in your possession copies of the Enemy Trading List, 


application should be made to the Division of Information,. 


War Trade Board, Washington, D. C., for copies thereof. 





CAUSES SCHEDULED FOR ARGUMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned for oral argument here on Oct. 11 
Docket No. 9935—Rowland Lumber Co, et al. vs. Seaboard 
Air Line et al. 

On Oct. 10 the commission will listen to oral argument 
in No. 9146—McGowan Foshee Lumber Co. vs. Florida, Ala- 
bama & Gulf Railroad Co. 

The commission has extended from July 15 until Oct. 15 
the effective date of its order in No. 8978—-Honaker Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.) et al vs. Norfolk & Western Railroad Co. 





COMMENTING upon the proposal to fasten the plates 
and frames of steel ships together by electric welding 
instead of by riveting, the Railway Review remarks that 
this would appear also to be entirely feasible in the fabri- 
cation of steel railroad cars. New methods would, of 
course, have to be used in the repairing of such cars and 
would involve the use of the cutting torch in removing 
distorted or damaged parts and of the welding torch in 
replacing them. It might be desirable also to retain the 
use of rivets in the sills and other parts of the under- 
frame subject to the shocks of train traction; but cer- 
tainly the entire superstructure could be welded in place 
of riveting with a material saving of material and prob- 
ably a considerable saving of labor in the laying off of 
punching and other operations that must precede the 
actual work of the riveters, 





APPOINTED CYPRESS EMERGENCY BUREAU MANAGER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—Practically the entire cypress 
industry of the United States, comprising the East Coast 
and the Louisiana mills, will establish a service office in 
Washington to be known as the Cypress Emergency Bu- 
reau, with L. M. Tully as manager. The office will be 
maintained in the Munsey Building. Mr. Tully will leave 
here Tuesday to take up his new duties. 

The object of the new bureau is to aid the Government 
in every way possible. All the facilities of the east coast 
and Louisiana mills will be placed at the disposal of the 
Government, so that its requirements may be promptly and 
most efficiently met. The idea is to serve the Govern- 
ment. 

C. 8. Williams, vice president and general manager of 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co., is chairntan of the committee 
of manufacturers operating the bureau, and George E. 
Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, is secretary. 

Mr. Tully is the St. Louis representative of the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Co., and spent four months in Washing- 
ton as the representative of that concern in its relations 





L. M. TULLY, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Appointed Manager Cypress Emergency Bureau 


with the Government. His service proved so valuable that 
he was drafted for the entire cypress industry. While he 
will represent the entire industry in Washington, he will 
still be the St. Louis representative for the company, 
making trips to St. Louis every seven or eight weeks, as 
opportunity permits. During his absence the St. Louis 
office will be in charge of his assistant, Miss Laura 
O’Brien, who has had considerable success as a cypress 
‘*salesman,’’ during Mr. Tully’s previous absences, 

Mr. Tully is essentially a cypress man, and knows no 
other wood. He started in the cypress business in 1904 
with the La Vert Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La., 
and has been with the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. since it 
was organized in 1906. He came to St. Louis in 1914. He 
is Supreme Scrivenoter for the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 


BOOK ON CUT-OVER LANDS PROMISED 


New Organs, La., Aug. 20.—Charles Dillon, managing 
editor of the Capper Papers, Topeka, Kan., is making a 
trip thru the cut-over districts of the South with a view 
to preparing a book concerning live stock, reforestation 
and farming on land of this kind. He is accompanied by 
a photographer. The book will be published by the eut- 
over land utilization department of the Southern Pine 
Association, Mr. Dillon first visited lands in the vicinity 
of Bogalusa and Isabel, La. He is spending this week in 
Mississippi and later will return to Louisiana. He will 
confer Saturday with Prof. 8. M. Tracy, of Biloxi, Miss., 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 








BIG CARGO MAKES RECORD TIME 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 21.—Shipping 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber from this port to Boston, Mass., in six days’ time, 
despite the ever present submarine menace, is the record 
recently made by the Savannah River Lumber Co., of this 
city. The shipment, consisting of a million feet of high 
grade cypress and a million feet of North Carolina pine 
and said to be the largest cargo ever to leave this port, 
reached the consignee, the Wyman-Allen Lumber Co., 
of Boston, on the auxiliary motor schooner S, J, Allard on 
the sixth day after shipment. The vessel when completely 
loaded carried an 18-foot.deckload. The sale of this lum- 
ber was effected thru the selling organizations of the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., and the Savannah River Sales 
Corporation, President I. H. Fetty and Sales Manager 
J. W. Ball, of the lumber company, in a statement de- 
clared the shipment to be the most valuable that ever 
left Savannah, 





FIFTY CITIES SHOW GAIN IN JULY PERMITS 


Due mainly to the present policy of the Government of 
diffusing war work thruout the country as much as pos- 
sible in order to relieve congested conditions and lack of 
housing in the great industrial centers, 50 out of the 141 
cities tabulated by the American Contractor, Chicago, show 
gains in the number of building permits issued during 
July. At Chicago a gain of 16 percent is shown, com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year, this being 
due to Government work. Notwithstanding, the total 
permits issued in the 141 cities, amounting to $42,081,409, 
compared with $57,412,819 in July last year, indicate a de- 
crease of 36 percent. The number of permits is very 
nearly the same, being 20,521 for July, 1918, against 
20,806 for July, 1917. This, in view of the decreased 
total, indicates a larger percentage of small buildings and 
repair work, 

The detailed statement follows: 














r July, 1918—— r-—sJuly, 1917— 
No. of Qstimated No. of istimated Pct, 
City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. loss. 
Po OO Seer eee 265 $ 812,550 469 $ 1,117,958 27 
Bees, Ne Esiccsecs 122 100,955 146 119,865 15 
Allentown, errrer 17 51,300 28 106,230 51 
BOOK, PR. cisiveces 57 21,115 35 78,697 14 
AGINBtE, GOs ie ccccice 200 439,068 185 831,846 *32 
Atlantic City, N. J... 50 28,500 13 45,044 36 
po Se a ae 16 26,055 19 29,935 12 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 152 364,590 193 888,992 58 
Bayonne, N. | aap 23 56,300 22 112,275 49 
Berkeley, Cal, ... 58 68,800 78 66 
Binghamton, N. hale 117 159,613 174 *19 
Birmingham, Ala. ... 277 81,851 360 66 
Boston, Mass. ....... 425 669,250 426 55 
Bridgeport, Conn, ... 107 $20,526 128 4 
Brockton, Mass. ..... 33 21,355 30 86 
BNO, le Seveseces 344 972,000 408 1,472,000 83 
Camden, N. J........ ae 95,025 ide 24,623 *285 
CONGR, GO. cccccccves 74 115,612 67 216,705 46 
Cedar Rapids, Ia..... 22 141,000 17 189,000 25 
Charleston, 8. ©...... 24 29,950 20 22,870 *30 
Charlotte, N. C...... 20 48,960 13 53,485 8 
Chattanooga, Tenn.... 158 106,601 146 89,489 *19 
Chelsea, Mass. ...... 17 19,750 6 15,700 = *25 
OUIGREO, Fe. occcceee 202 4,885,600 321 4,204,100 *16 
Cincinnati, O. ....... 919 396,648 993 
Cleveland, 0. ........ 873 1,382,400 1,087 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 17 7,340 12 
Columbus, O. ........ 122 129,905 161 
Covington, Ky. ...... 8 6,150 82 
DATES, TOR. wccvcese 50 94,854 68 
Davenport, Ia. ...... 95 99,887 73 
DOF, O. cecesvicees 158 324,269 122 
Decatur, Til. ....ccsee 25 86,335 28 
Denver, Colo. ........ 198 388,700 190 
Des Moines, Ia....... 61 602,858 44 ef 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 831 2,210,880 1,100 4,188,470 47 
Dubuque, Ia. ........ 6 6,720 13 84,980 80 
Duluth, Minn, ....... 127 283,190 156 815,561 10 
East Orange, N. J... 30 196,248 37 109,635 *61 
East St. Louis, Ill.... 22 170,825 22 84,050 *401 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 23 54,787 26 78,138 24 
TNO, PBs cccccccsces 116 206,903 112 224,200 7 
Fitchburg, Mass. .... 22 108,377 2h 21,682 *399 
Fort Worth, Tex 60 198,180 39 64,596 *206 
Galveston, Tex. ..... 308 15,194 139 14,865 62 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 132 109,692 107 180,885 39 
Hamilton, 0. ....... 14 134,580 9 80,441 *347 
Harrisburg, Pa. '..... 27 22,985 23 113,860 19 
Hartford, Conn. ..... 91 272,110 16 317,130 16 
Hoboken, N. J....... 17 13,145 17 23,800 44 
Holyoke, Mass. ...... 6 11,050 14 31,185 64 
Houston, Tex. ....... 179 247,134 197 192,927 *%2 
Huntington, W. Va... 31 115,980 29 49,993 *131 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... 483 651,808 421 516,804 *26 
Jackson, Mich. ...... 33 19,225 50 142,975 86 
Jacksonville, Fla. ... 51 129,878 39 709,650 81 
Jersey City, N. J..... 58 697,230 72 255,838 *172 
Joliet, TW. ..ccccccess 9 81,5 8 66,500 52 
Kansas City, Kans... 35 36,975 49 480 35 
Kansas City, Mo..... 178 245,650 306 1,040,740 16 
Knoxville, Tenn. .... 68 40,180 99 46 83 
Lawrence, Mass. .... 25 108,116 16 26,125 *313 





-—Tuly, 1918—. —-——dJuly, 1917—, 
No, of Estimated No. of Estimated 






















City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost, 
Lincoln, Neb. 83 63,360 BE 7 
Long Beach, Cal 274 200,574 66 
Los Angeles, Cal..... 556 820,480 444 
Touisville, Ky, ...... 107 207,785 76 
Lowell, Mass. 55 80,745 70 
RG, DEMO. piace cies 28 11, 251 
Malden, Mass. ...... 37 83, 24 28,3 
Manchester, N.«H.... 59 50,655 66 48,969 
Memphis, Tenn, ..... BS 42,204 119 274,670 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 232 650,676 276 924,489 
Minneapolis, Minn, .. 888 1,118,000 404 979,885 
Montgomery, Ala. ... 82 15,305 118 33,749 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥... 17 48,550 15 34,300 
Nashville, Tenn, ..... 288 53,520 840 73,830 
Newark, N. J........ 179 635,772 177 666,049 
New Bedford, Mass.. 34 57,437 24 70,850 
New Haven, Conn.... 97 110,688 1038 444,912 
New Orleans, La..... 59 183,040 65 818,573 
New York City...... 2,146 5,700,523 1,914 5,950,542 4 
Borough Queens ... 577 542, 445 673,125 19 
Borough Manhattan, 262 3138 1,804,005 s 
Borough Richmond . 90 23 124,650 *52 
Borough Brooklyn... 1,054 843 1,975,406 *22 
Borough Bronx..... 173 290 1,283 35 
Oakland, Cal. ....... 273 249 0 *24 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. vi) 66 *35 
Omaha, Neb, ........ 111 102 51 
Pasadena, Cal. ...... 61 70 81 
POGAH, NM. Foiccvess 21 26 72 
Paterson, N. J....... 88 15 *39 
a Oe eee 29 42 93 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 576 592 78 
Pittsburgh, Pa, ..... 272 978,642 278 1,375 20 
Portland, Me. ........ 20 78,915 2 125,225 40 
Portland, Me. ....... 29 738,915 29 125, 22 40 
Portsmouth, Va. ..... 21 83,870 9 
Pueblo, Colo. ....... 48 134,184 86 
Quincy, Mass. 58 Th, 447 51 
Reading, Pa. ..... ‘ 26 180,850 33 
Richmond, Va. se 82 75,552 a6 
Roanoke, Va, 14 19,780 30 
Rochester, N. 113 60,555 185 
Sacramento, Cal. ..... 61 61,982 53 
Saginaw, Mich, ...... 69 98,798 26 3 t 
Salem, Mass. ........ 82 $2,631 47 118,525 71 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 51 119,430 46 194,700 88 
San Antonio, Tex..... 240 189,178 106 126,370 *49 
San Diego, Cal. ..... 91 84,600 RA 78,485 *T 
San Francisco, Cal. .. 321 0,073 880 917,850 7 
San Jose, Cal. ...... 26 60,980 24 27,989 *118 
Savannah, Ga. ...... 21 10,170 22 84,200 70 
Schenectady, N. Y.... 12 135,527 67 896,045 65 
Scranton, Pa. ....... 20 91,047 34 52,728 °° 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 1,080 912,985 516 475,190 *92 
Sioux City, Ia....... no 270,965 50 241,210 *12 
Somerville, Mass. .... 22 149,200 39 73,050 *104 
South Bend, Ind...... 107 $47,711 111 282,163 *%19 
Spokane, Wash, . 50 52,960 73 258,880 79 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 47 47,790 58 69,085 80 
Springfield, Mass. .... 4 124,035 108 170,382 27 
Springfleld, Mo. ..... 19 27 59,5 71 
Bt. Towle, Me.ccccosve 450 596 1,352,208 14 
Stockton, Cal. ....... 69 46 110,829 51 
St. Paul, Minn....... 167 263 1,014,635 64 
Superior, Wis. ....... 76 103 195,420 82 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 120 140 321,664 51 
Tacoma, Wash, ...... 273 44, 70 72,041 *235 
Tampa, Via, .cccocccs 59 84,027 110 130,702 73 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 67 57,455 41 61,984 7 
Telekd, ©. ..ccccsvves 153 449,922 319 361,055 °24 
Topeka, Kans. ....... 15 18,375 26 47,280 61 
Trenton, N. J....+0++ 88 31,060 88 114,631 12 
Troy, N. Yorccccccece 21 9,250 39 25,210 63 
Uae ee Bdierics 41 199,550 40 183,820 56 
Washington, D. C.... 348 432,170 318 644,670 82 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 49 50,067 49 82,802 °52 
Wichita, Kans, ...... 50 144,400 61 453,174 68 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ... 61 40,335 66 50,234 81 
Wilmington, Del. .... 93 164,411 98 826,52 49 
Worcester, Mass. .... 146 246,714 * 138 809,928 20 
Yonkers, N. Y....... 17 30,000 41 167,200 82 
Vor, PR. cccpcvceces 82 13,651 35 8,335 *63 
Youngstown, O. ..... 221 504,495 119 257,180 *41 
OD Sess idewecsst 20,521 $42,081,409 20,806 $57,412,819 36 
*Gain, 
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LOYAL LABORERS ENDORSE WORK OF COL. DISQUE 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 12.—The logging camps and 
lumber mills of the Inland Empire were represented in 
convention here today to the number of 226 delegates, 
who unreservedly indorsed the Government airplane pro- 
gram and the administration of Col. Brice P, Disque as 
head of the Pacific coast operations of the Aireraft Pro- 
duction Board. 

Strong resolutions endorsing the work of Colonel Disque 
personally and asking that he be left in charge of opera- 
tions by the War Department were passed before the con 
vention closed, in direct opposition to the resolutions 
passed by a few labor agitators on the Coast asking his 
removal from the district. 

A new plan of districting and operation for the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen was adopted, and del- 
egates were named by the employees from the four dis- 
tricts of the Inland Empire to handle the business of their 
districts and act as representatives of the labor workers 
in the industry. 

As the result of district caucuses at the forenoon ses- 
sion delegates from the newly created districts 9, 10, 11 
and 12, comprising eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana, named district councils as follows: 


District 9, including all mills and camps of Washington, * 


east of the Cascades-—J. EK. Spangle, Cascade Lumber Co., 
Yakima, chairman; J. W. Bailey, Spokane Sash & Door Co., 
Spokane ; William Floyd, Dalkana Lumber Co, 

District 10, including northern Idaho and western Montana 

Lewis G. Wellington, Expert Lumber Co., Harrison, Idaho, 
chairman; George Pearson, Humbird Lumber Co., Kootenai, 
Idaho; J. BE. Waiker, Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, 
Idaho, . 

District 11, including eastern Oregon and southern Idaho 
W. 8S. Mitchell, Oregon Lumber Co,, Austin, Ore., chairman ; 
H. T. Gills, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; C. E. 
Watkins, George L. Palmer Lumber Co,, La Grande, Ore. 

District 12, including Deschutes and central Oregon east of 
the Cascades——Charles EK, Hugges, chairman, and Tom Murphy, 
both of whom are with the Sheyvlin-Hixon Lumber Co., Bend, 
Ore., and C, L. Simpson, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, 


Purposes of the Conference 


When the convention was called to order in the armory 
at 10 a. m, there were 226 delegates in the room repre- 
senting 3,132 men in the 9th district, 4,865 men in the 
10th, 5,556 men in the 11th and 1,174 in the 12th district. 

Major C, P. Stearns, chief of staff for Colonel Disque, 
called the conference to order, outlining briefly the pur 
poses of the convention and introducing Mayor C. M. 
Fassett of Spokane, who welcomed the delegates to the 
city. 

Seated on the convention platform was Colonel Disque. 

Mayor Fassett said: 


This nation has entered unselfishly into the war. We are 
in it to make this world safe for democracy. We who remain 
home have a great duty to perform to make democracy safe 
for the world, Good government will never take the place of 
self-government. Germany may have had good government 
for years, but it remains to be seen whether Germany will be 
satisfied with good government as personified by the kaiser, 
or her people will demand self-government at the close of the 
war. 

Self-government does not mean always individual 
but it does mean the rule of the majority. Individual liberty 
is anarchy—they have it in Russia now to a limited degree, 
Democracy is codjperation and it is for democracy that we 
are now standing, and the welfare of our nation comes before 
all else. 

We must, therefore, be ready to pledge our lives, fortunes 
and sacred honor to our country. 


liberty 


Safeguarding Loyal Labor 

Major Stearns explained to the convention the plan 
being carried out along the lines laid down at the first 
lumber workers’ confeftence in Spokane a few weeks ago. 
He said that at the suggestion of Colonel Disque, follow- 
ing his promise to deal fairly with workmen in the in- 
dustry, a redistricting of the territory would be necessary 
in order that Colonel Disque might become more familiar 
with the needs of workmen thru their own chosen repre- 
sentatives who were closely in touch with the field and 
the desires of the men individually. 

Mayor Stearns added: 

In order that he may treat with the men directly it has been 
suggested that the territory be divided into twelve districts. 
There are eight on the Coast and the balance are represented 
here today in this room. 

The four districts of the Inland Empire, to handle lumber 
problems effectively will each name a district council of three 
men to handle and decide all questions of local operation. 
They will select a chairman, who will be a member of the 
central council which will act as the court of last appeal and 
of which Colonel Disque is the head. It is the business of our 
meeting here to select these district commitees and their chair- 
men, 

Delegates in the room caucused for an hour or more in 
the selection of their representatives and the convention 
adjourned to 1 p. m. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


In the afternoon Colonel Disque spoke to the workmen 
of the general purposes of the district council and his de- 
sire that the men selected might truly represent the sen- 
timent of the majority of the timber workers in the dis- 
trict. He said that it was his intention to codperate 
with the men thru their district officers and that they 
could be assured of a square deal. Colonel Disque said: 


Iam going to name an equal number of employers’ represen- 
tatives, three in each district, so that you men may both meet 
on a broad plane of equality and discuss your problems. I 
hope that broadminded and fair men will represent both sides 
and that your differences can be agreed upon across the table 
without resort to the central council. I am = taking this 
method of getting your codperation on one another’s problems 
— I expect to act as an arbitrator only when differences 
arise. 

I am sure that you will find the operators willing to do 
all they can to help in the matter of cojperation and I want 
you men to give these questions which come up a fair, un- 
biased consideration which if dealt with in a broadminded 
way on both sides will make my interference unnecessary. 


Colonel Disque dealt briefly with the labor agitation on 
the coast started against the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen and the trend it has taken against him per- 
sonally, adding: 


I want to tell you that to me it means nothing personally 
I would not serve in a public capacity, in times of peace, for 
any consideration, I believe we live in a community that has 
more gossips to the square inch than any other place in 
America and I am not seeking office of any kind. I came to 
the Northwest under protest and only after I had been repeat 
edly urged by¥ my superiors to give up going to France and 
take up the production problem here, 

Since the Loyal Legion has been organized a labor delegate 
from the Northwest went to the St. Paul convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and stated that lumberjacks 
were getting from $15 to $18 a week in the Northwest, work- 
ing long hours and as slaves in the industry. He asked for 


$30,000 to carry on organization work and got it, and I leave - 


it to any of you if there is a single man in the industry who 
is getting less than $20 a week. This $30,000 is keeping three 
or four men in the field as organizers and who are creating this 
labor agitation here now. The meeting here today is an exten- 
sion of the plan we outlined at our first conference and I am 
anxious that you appoint good committees which are represen 


tative of your wishes. I will act as arbitrator only where 
employees and employers can not agree. 

have enough confidence in human nature to feel that 
the operators and their employees will get together on all 
questions that offer a reasonable solution. 

For the benefit of those who have been told that employers’ 
money is being used in the organization of the Legion I want 
to say that there is nothing to it. Not a penny of employers’ 
money has been taken by myself or my assistants for this 
work. Some time ago I reached a point where I had obligated 
myself for more money for organization work and necessary 
literature for distribution than I ever expected to have in 
private life. 

Congress appropriated a large sum of money for the use 
of the President as an “honor fund’’ to fill in the necessary 
places where no appropriations had been made and which in 
the judgment of the President were worthy of support. 

Before Mr. Ryan left Washington recently he visited the 
President and c. ne away with the assurance that we would 
have sufficient money from this ‘honor fund” to meet our 
needs. If the Loyal Legion was unworthy and our work un- 
necessary I am sure President Wilson would not support it. 








Colonel Disque stated that from this time forward some 
manner of raising sufficient funds would be necessary to 
defray the expenses of delegates to the necessary confer- 
ences like the meeting today. 

‘*For the present as a temporary means of meeting the 
condition,’’ he stated, ‘‘we are going to ask the secre- 
tary of every local to collect 15 cents from every member 
in the camp or mill and this one single assessment will 
meet the needs for the present.’’ 

He told the workmen that 12,000,000 feet of spruce 
was furnished by the Northwest during the last month 
and that a call for 30,000,000 a month had been made by 
the production board to meet the needs of England and 
France, which America is called upon to supply with air- 
plane stock. 

He stated that the demand for material will be better 
understood when it is known to what use it will be put 
in the building of superbombing planes. These great 
aerial machines are going to weigh fifteen tons each. 
They will be equipped with 16,000 horsepower engines; 
carry eight men, with sixteen machine guns, and a supply 
of two tons of high explosive bombs, and travel 1,500 miles 
without stopping—the greatest fighting machines known 
to the air, and they are to be in operation next spring. 


Backing Loyal Efficiency 


Before adjournment the convention passed the follow- 
ing resolution unanimously : 


We, the representatives of 25,000 loggers and lumbermen of 
the Inland Empire in convention assembled, having had our 
attention called to the resolutions adopted by various organ- 
izations of labor criticizing the commanding officer of the 
spruce production ‘division for his activities in promoting the 
interests of the workmen of the logging and lumber industry 
thru the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, desire to 
express our disapproval of such action. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we most heartily endorse the action of Col. 
Brice P. Disque in enrolling the patriotic workmen of the 
Northwest as members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen and thus mobilizing labor in a manner that has 
made it possible to obtain the products required for Govern- 
ment needs. Therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we commend his efforts to broaden the 
functions and usefulness of the Loyal Legion by obtaining for 
the workmen that we represent equal representation with the 
employers in the adjustment of wage scales and all other 
matters of mutual interest and we have confidence in his 
ability and desire further to aid us. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Director of Aircraft Production, the 
Director of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Presi 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 





FIRST SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF LOYAL LEGION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 17.—From the headquarters of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen in_ the 
Yeon Building here has been sent out bulletin No. 46, 
presenting to members the first semi-annual report of 
the activities of the legion. It is addressed to mem- 
bers of the legion as follows: 

‘fA, This, the first semiannual digest of the ae 
complishments of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum 
bermen, is submitted to the members with a view to visual- 
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LOCATION OF THE TWELVE L. L. L. L. DISTRICTS 
izing some of the results obtained thru their loyalty and 
cooperation with the War Department. 


1—March 1 the S-hour day was inaugurated in the camps 
and mills of the Northwest, the Loyal Legion being one of 
the prominent factors in this movement. 

2—The 10-hour wage scale for eight hours’ work was 
established and so graduated that every member now re- 
ceives pay commensurate with the work he is doing. 

3—HElected representatives of each Local have been called 
together in conferences held in the Coast and Inland Empire 
divisions. These conventions have afforded the members an 
opportunity to present to Colonel Disque their ideas and 
suggestions pertaining to the general welfare of the Legion. 


4—Your headquarters has made a sanitation survey of 
over 900 camps and mills, which survey bas resulted in the 


publication of a pamphlet on camp sanitation and construc 
tion, These booklets are now in the hands of every operator 
with the recommendation that the living conditions of the 
Northwest logger be brought to the new standard set by 
these experts on camp hygiene, Already some 3850 Locals 
have reported sanitary improvements made upon suggestions 
from this office, altho the actual work of cleaning up has 
been under way for less than three months. 

5—There has been established a welfare department that 
acts as a clearing house for complaints and questions as to 
hours and wages and interpretations of the draft laws and 
other matters affecting the welfare of our membership. 

6-—Our records indicate that some 250 Locals have in 
stalled reading rooms, libraries, recreation and moving  pic- 
ture halls and other healthful facilities for improving the 
leisure hours of the workmen in the forests of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

7—Fourteen officers and 125 enlisted men have been 
placed at the service of the members to assist them in de- 
veloping the objects and purposes of the Legion. That some- 
thing is being accomplished is best indicated in the fact that 
1,500 letters a week pass thru the Legion headquarters’ 
office, 

8—Ninety thousand copies of a monthly magazine are being 
circulated for the benefit of the members of the Legion, and 
thru this medium you are kept informed upon the progress 
and development of your or- 


12-— Colonel Disque is authority for the statement that the 
cost of airplane and ship material to the allied governments 
has been greatly reduced thru the earnest efforts of the 
members of this organization. 


13——A plan of education in new methods of preventing 
fires in forests and mills embraced in the territory of the 
Loyal Legion has been put into effect. 


14—The greatest forward step is still to be taken and 
will be taken in the immediate future. We refer to the 
complete harmonizing of interests of laboring men and op- 
erators. To complete this in a manner fair and just to all, 
the laboring men must be represented equally with operators 
in all deliberations. This will be accomplished by creating 
in each local, district and general headquarters a council 
the membership of which will equally represent employer 
and employee, 

These councils will determine all problems of wages, camp 
conditions, hours of labor, overtime ete., as provided for in 
a set of regulations which will be made up by the head 
quarters council, 


“‘B. The patriotic spirit of the membership has 
manifested itself in the tremendous response to the 
appeals for the purchase of Liberty bonds, War Sav 

(Concluded on Page 61.) 





ganization as well as upon war 
events of current interest. 
9—Four 


complete moving sete 7 
victure outfits have been sent wil & iw ee ce 
nto the camps and mills from ba River 


these headquarters and an ef 
fort is being made to give every 
member the benefit of these in 
dustrial war pictures showing 
the relative value of your work 


to the Government’s war ac- | Coca Bay Quatret 
tivities in Europe. Sahenkasrtenorapen” 
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sabotage, which were rampant itecicck Meekit,teshraston 
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in this territory before the ad- 
vent of the Loyal Legion, have 
been practically eliminated 
thru the patriotic efforts of the 
110,000 workmen enrolled un 
der its banners. 

11-——The general labor turn 
over, estimated at nearly 1,000 
percent a year, has been sub 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


PLANK FRAME CORNER POST 


By using two pieces of 2 x 6 and one 2 x 4 a strong, 
light corner post may be built up that will give splendid 
nailing support to an inside finish of lath and plaster. 

The outside of that post is finished with 14% x 4-inch 
casing strips, nailed flush; that is, the two casing strips 
meet cornerwise at the corner of the post, thus leaving 
arabbet. This open rabbet is then filled in with a 1-inch 























CUT No, 145 POSTPAID 45 CENTS 
quarter-round. The different thicknesses of siding, cas- 
ing and quarter-round leave slight projections which add 
to the appearance of the building by breaking the mo- 
notony of a plain, smooth corner casing. 

It is the little things that combine to make or mar the 
appearance of a building. 





COMMON BOLTS 


Every farmer needs four kinds of bolts. To have one 
handy when wanted he should keep an assortment of 
each kind in pigeon hole boxes in the farm shop. 

The drawing shows the commonest kinds of bolts used 








CUT No. 146 POSTPAID 65 CENTS 


on the farm. They are machine bolts, carriage bolts, plow 
bolts and stove bolts. 

Machine bolts are the most important because they are 
the most dependable. Machine bolts have round shanks 
with either square or hexagon heads and nuts. The nuts 
have one flat side and the other side is rounded off at the 
corners. The flat side is intended to fit flat against iron 
and to be used without a washer or with a lock washer. 
The round side is intended to screw up against wood and 
may be used either with or without a washer. Machine 
bolts are made in a great range of standard sizes. 

Carriage bolts have round heads and square shanks, 
They are used principally to bind wood and iron together. 
Buggy reaches and shafts are the commonest examples, 
but there are thousands of places on farm implements 
and machines where carriage bolts are used to advantage. 
The square shank is intended to prevent the bolt from 
turning in the wood while serewing the nut on or off. 
It works all right in theory and sometimes in practice. 

Plow bolts are the odd shaped, little, short deformities 
that hold the underground parts of plows together. Hach 














STove Bo.Ts 
CUT No. 147 POSTPAID 45 CENTS 


plow manufacturer lays awake nights inventing different 
shaped heads to increase the variety and complicate the 
puzzle. 

Stave bolts are of two kinds—flat heads and round 
heads, They are small in diameter and generally short. 
They are turned into the nuts with a screwdriver because 
the nuts usually are placed in the most inaccessible places 
inside of the stave. Stave bolts often come in handy 
when making repairs on farm machines and implements, 
80 that a dozen or two of assorted sizes should be kept 
on hand, 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 














SMALL FARM HOUSE 
An inexpensive small house with all modern conveniences 
is shown in the accompanying drawings. The general 
appearance of the house is good, all features being in the 


‘right proportion for a good looking dwelling. The com- 


modious veranda in front suggests comfort and pleasure. 
The rear screened porch provides a comfortable working 
place in summer and may be equipped with sash for winter 
convenience. The front veranda also may be treated 
with sereens and sash if desired, the construction being 
such that these can be put in easily. 

The cellar is made deep down into the ground, so that 
the wall is not carried above grade more than enough to 
make room for the usual basement windows. About two 
feet is enough, it being necessary only that the lower 
side of the window frames be high and dry, 

The cold cellar is placed under the screened porch, 
effectively shut off from the rest of the basement where 
the heater will modify the winter temperature.. The loca- 
tion of the coal bins will be governed by the location of 
the drive on each side of the basement. 

The laundry tubs may be either stationary or upon 
large-wheeled casters. Where a washing machine is used 
the movable tubs are more convenient. ; 

Opinion seems to’ agree that a front hall is quite un- 
necessary in a farm house. It is objectionable because it 
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SECOND FLOOR PLa; 
CUT No. 146-B POSTPAID 40 CENTS 


shuts off a part of the best frontage. It also takes up 
valuable space and adds to the cost. The old fashioned 
shut-up parlor is a thing of the past. If you must have 
a parlor that you can keep shut and keep your heirlooms 
and other treasures in, safe from daily use and observa- 
tion, let that room be in the attic or a remote part of 
the house. You will be just as happy. This house is 
planned to be useful and comfortable in every part as well 
as inexpensive. : 

The living room is big and hospitable, with a fire-place 
to add cheer and ventilation. The dining room is plenty 
large for the family of ordinary size and the kitchen is as 
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handy as can be, Note the location of the sink and drain 
board beneath a window where there is no doubt about a 
good light on one’s work. <A wide shelf under the two 
cupboards will add to the convenience ef this important 
part of the house. The kitchen window opening on the 
screened porch may be made into a glassed door if de- 
sired. The smoke pipe from the kitchen range will have 
to be carried thru a thimble and across the hall to the 
chimney. This generally is not a desirable construc- 
tion but unavoidable where one is trying to make a little 
money accomplish much, The fire hazard may be modified 
by careful attention to the details of putting in the pipe 
and thimble and protecting the woodwork from the heat 
of the pipe. 

It is doubtful if a better arrangement of rooms could 
be worked out than we have in the second floor of this 
house. The bath room, now demanded in all farm homes 
since we have become a civilized nation, is just big enough 
with not an inch to spare, and there are closets galore. 
The bedrooms are not large but large enough, with win- 
dows so placed that there are good bed spaces and good 
ventilation. 

It is suggested that the door to the bedroom over the 
living room next’ to the stairs be placed near the stairs, 
thus improving the bed space. 

The sleeping porch over the screened back porch pro- 
vides an out-door room for those who like to sleep in 
the open. Once a luxury, the screened sleeping porch is 
now considered quite a necessary’ part of the new house, 
and in winter, with sash in place of screens, it makes a 
nice sun-room. 


FARM MILK HOUSE 


The necessity for cooling milk as soon as it is drawn 
from the cow and keeping it cool until it reaches the 
consumer in the city is responsible for the high cost 
of good milk. 

City populations have a habit of building up a sort 
of interlocking system of grafters who call themselves 
distributers. They interpose themselves between the 
dairymen and the consumers with laws, rules, regula- 
tions, agreements, requirements and restrictions, form- 
ing a succession of hurdles over which the farmer must 
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jump to the place of final consumption, Every jump 
adds to the price the consumer pays. 

A good milk house is one of the requirements if the 
farmer is to sell his milk to city consumers, He should 
have one anyway, for the sake of the health of his own 
family who are part consumers of the product, or if he 
makes his milk into butter. 

The illustrations show the construction details better 
than they can be described. The walls should be made 
with air spaces so as to keep the room as cool as possi- 
ble, and if the water is pumped from a deep well or 
drawn from a spring the cooling should be very 
effective. 

If ice is to be used the dairy house and ice house 
should be close enough to be connected by a chute. 
The cooling vat should have a cover and it should be 
deep enough to contain the long, slender cans that are 
best for quickly cooling milk. 

If such cans are used they should not leave the milk 
house except to be cleansed and the milk should be 
transferred from them to the shipping cans in the cool 
room, 

The light in the milk room should come from the 
north side if the temperature is to be kept down in 
summer and the windows should be double, with an air 
space between, as in a cold-storage room. 

The use of vacuum or thermos cans for milk ship- 
ments is increasing and may one day be required by law 
for all milk shipments. Effective cooling will then be 
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done with the assurance that the consumer will get the 
benefit from it and carelessness along the way will not 
debar him from the protection which the conscientious 
milk producer may endeavor to give by having all 
processes correct on his farm. 

An important economy in the use of the water for 
the cooling vat is to run it to the stock tank in the farm 
yard, with another overflow to a sanitary drain. 

The clean, cool, well ventilated milk house is only 
one link in the chain of milk production. Healthy 
cows, clean stables, clean milkers, clean pails and cans 
are all necessary to successful dairying. Clean, cold 
milk will keep sweet a long time and inasmuch as the 
statistics show that pure milk reduces the baby mor- 
tality in the cities the dairyman will have a clearer 
conscience if he does his part thoroly and starts the 
milk can to town with its contents clean, pure and cold, 





AccorDINé to figures just issued by the Department of 
Commerce the average export value, at port of shipment, 
for lumber ‘for A'pril was’ $43.55. The value for the same 
month of 1917 was $28.33. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Seeker Makes Progress—Appreciation of the Value of the Human Touch—Opportunities Come to 
Him Who Searches—A Young Retailer Awakened 


[This is the second and concluding installment of the 
story of the awakening of Franklin Dale, Retailer— 
EDITOR. | 

When Franklin Dale came downstairs from George 
Colby’s combined den, library and farm office in a corner 
of the remodeled farm house overlooking the garden he 
was in a shaken frame of mind. The wise farmer had not 
lectured him. Nothing had happened that in recollection 
would cause him embarrassment. Too often it happens 
that when one man lays bare his secret heart to another 
in searching for badly needed advice he ever after has a 
strained if not a suspicious feeling toward the person to 
whom he has made the exposure. He feels that there is a 
broken place in the defensive armor of his reserve and be- 
cause of this fact that he is more or less at the mercy of 
the person to whom his secrets are known. Colby was too 
wise to let Dale go so far. He knew that Dale’s efficiency 
studies had made him lop-sided, that he was making a pas- 
sion of office and yard efficiency at the expense of his cus- 
tomers’ feelings; so after leading Dale up to the point of 
discovering his lack of an understanding of human na- 
ture and tactful handling of it he immediately talked 
about something else. 

Dale was utterly surprised at the breadth of Colby’s 
interests. He had known in a vague way that the farmer 
was well educated and that he stood high in the councils 
of the community, but he was unprepared to learn in how 
many fields of knowledge the farmer was at home. The 
number of volumes on the shelves in the room surprised 
him, and as he looked over the titles he found nearly every 
subject represented. Part of it consisted of books on 
farming subjects, but most of the books were history, 
biography, science and general literature. Colby had 
showed him his system of farm records and the way in 
which he analyzed them, and Dale had to admit that 
Colby’s farm records were as complete as his own lumber 
records. He learned that the farmer had plans laid for 
crop rotation and farm building improvements for ten 
years in the future. He got some idea of the broad human 
interests of the man when the boldly penciled memorandum 
on the desk calendar caught his eye. ‘‘ Prepare budget re- 
port for grange. Hunt up plans for tenant house. Finish 
cattle feeding article for ‘Country Gentleman.’ Look up 
material on Founding of Episcopal Church, for Jeanne. 
Take strawberries to Grandma Olsan, Have the boys 
overhaul hay tackle.” So it ran, a mixture of routine farm 
duties, community service, literary work, recreation and 
so on. It seemed impossible that one person could attend 
to so much, but there was a blue check in front of each 
item, indicating that it had been accomplished. 


Learning His Fellows 


When Dale and Colby came downstairs Jeanne Colby 
and her guests were sitting in wicker chairs on the 
screened porch listening to the Victrola, The engineer 
had just put on a record of Grieg’s ‘‘ Morning.” 

‘*That musie is as Scandinavian as tho it stood up and 
said, ‘I ban one big Swede,’ ’’ the engineer said. ‘‘It’s 
wonderful stuff. Makes you think of the sun rising over 
a fjord with a big explosion of light. Wonderful people, 
those Scandinavians. We’re beginning to appreciate their 
genius in music and literature a little, but after all we 
Americans don’t know much about them. I met a little 
fellow at a studio tea fight I got dragged into down in 
Sheridan Square when I came thru New York last time. 
It was a motley lot of geniuses and of common, garden 
freaks who were trying to imitate the gestures of genius. 
[ talked to this fellow because it seemed only decent to 
get into the game. Somehow or other we hit upon Scan- 
dinavian literature; probably because TIT had gone from 
Norway to South America. After I had expressed some 
enthusiasm for it this little shrimp smoothed back his 
shoek of hair, curled his little moustache, lighted a per- 
fumed cigarette and said, ‘I’m afraid you haven’t found 
time to keep in touch with modern writers. Ibsen is quite 
passé, you know. He bores me dreadfully. I find that 
he quite fails to understand.’ The poor little cuss didn’t 
have brains enough under his tousle of hair to know what 
Ibsen was talking about.’’ 

A lively discussion followed in which Dale was made to 
feel a sharer, tho he had little to contribute. The things 
they talked about he remembered vaguely of having stud- 
died in college. He was amazed at the wide information 
of the four young people, at their real modesty and lack 
of pose. It was a revealing experience and he began to 
realize how narrow he had allowed his interests to be- 
come. The newspaper man began talking about local peo- 
ple and Dale was surprised at the information he had 
gathered in three or four days. He had gotten acquainted 
with dozens of men and knew interesting and significant 
facts about them that had been unknown to Dale. In fact, 
Dale thought, as he listened, that quite a bit of this in- 
formation might be of value to him in selling lumber. 

Getting a Broader View 


On his way home in the noisy little flivver Dale began 
to wonder uneasily just what the selling of lumber ought 
to be and whether he was getting out of it all that he 
should. He had some painful thoughts that perhaps he 
was not bringing enough to it. Colby, he knew, had 
brought a great wealth of mind to his farming opera- 
tions and by the use of common sense he was making this 
equipment count in actual farming, in understanding the 
scope and future of farm operations and thus preparing 
himself to meet conditions as they arose and in adding 
to the gentral satisfactions of living. It was evident that 
Colby was a man and a citizen first and a farmer second, 





and that he was the better farmer for being an active and 
public spirited citizen. Dale in his own mind in relation 
to his business found himself asking the ancient jailer’s 
question ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?’’ He was just 
becoming aware that he needed to be saved from a correct 
but dead business formalism; that he needed to bring the 
breath of life to this Ezekiel’s valley of dry bones which 
he called efficiency methods. He knew Colby was an un- 
usual farmer and could in no sense be considered typical 
of the farming profession, But he himself had no desire 
to be a ‘‘typical’’ lumberman, He wanted to be much 
better than the best. This had been his ambition when 
he had begun on his efficiency work. 

The next day he puzzled his customers by talking to 
them volubly. If he needed to know more about people 
he would talk to them, so he thought; but they seemed 
half flattered, half suspicious and wholly ill at ease. At 
the end of the day Dale was not satisfied with his efforts. 
He knew they had not been wholly sinceré. He remem- 
hered a grocer who tried to be chummy with people with- 
out meaning it. The people, so Dale remembered, had 
felt the lack of sincerity immediately and disliked and 
avoided the grocer. His clerks could sell more if he 
stayed away from the store. Dale was puzzled. The ab- 
surdity of the whole thing came over him and he laughed 
in a half amused, half crestfallen manner, went out and 
walked down the street. 


Waking Up to Possibilities 


Presently as he strolled along in the evening sunshine 
he came to a stately, old fashioned house set well back in 
a large corner lot. It belonged to Judge Olsan, a retired 
lawyer or parts. His reputation as a jurist had been more 
than statewide, and now at 78 he still had nis brisk step 
and clear eye and his habit of working calmly and cheer- 
fully and systematically. His rugged honesty and his ge- 
nius for friendship had been as marked as his legal abili- 
ties. As Dale strolled along he saw ‘‘Grandma’’ Olsan 
sitting on the porch. He smiled and bowed, and she beck- 
oned for him to come in and pinned a bouquet of old fash- 
ioned flowers to the lapel of his coat. 

‘*You must come in and see the gift that came to me 
today,’’ she said. ‘‘You.know I’m something of a col- 
lector of old things that people of my grandfather’s gen- 
eration used. Maybe I should say admirer rather than 
collector, for I don’t get around to the markets where such 
things are sold. But my little hobby isn’t entirely a dog 
kennel with no dog in it, for my granddaughters send me 
a good many things.’’ She adjusted the light knitted 

















“*Ata studio tea fight’”’ 


shawl] around her shoulders and with a smile led the way 
into the dining room. ‘‘They are hand hammered silver 
spoons that belonged to a dear friend of my mother. Her 
last surviving grandson is an old bachelor, and he remem- 
bered my likes, so the dear boy was thoughtful enough to 
send them to me. Aren’t they beautiful?” 

Dale was quick to say they were. They were thin and 
graceful and while all of the same pattern each one of the 
six teaspoons had slight variations of its own, showing 
the unmistakable fact that some journeyman silversmith 
had fashioned them by hand. Grandma Olsan then showed 
him her collection of silver and blue china and pewter and 
copper of a past generation. She showed him quantities 
of delicate old linen of spider-web fineness and faintly 
fragrant with lavender. 

‘“A wonderful collection,’’ he said. ‘‘ You must have 
had no end of fun making it.” 

‘‘No, not wonderful,’’ she protested, ‘‘for, greedy 
thing that I am, I can think of a number of other things 
to covet. But it has given me no end of pleasure. Every 
piece has a story. many of them belonged to old friends, 
so they recall old times to me.’’ 

‘«The only thing I can think of that you need to go 
with these things,’’ Dale said, ‘‘is a corner cupboard.’’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Dale,’’? Grandma Olsan exclaimed with a 
smile and a sigh as she pressed her hands together in 
gentle emphasis, ‘‘how did you guess? I’ve longed for a 


corner cupboard. Henry knows it and has suggested that 
we have one designed and put in. But that wouldn’t seem 
right. It would be young and pretending to be old. If I 
had one I should want it to be old and full of memories, 
like myself. I’ve thought if I could find such a one it 
would be a finishing touch to the dining room, but that is 
too much to hope for.” 


An Entering Wedge 


Dale remembered that in an old house at the other side 
of town, a tiny old house fast going to ruin, he had as a 
boy seen a corner cupboard. He was about to mention it, 
but his instinct told him not to. But after he had bidden 
Grandma Olsan goodnight he walked over there and found 
the owner standing in the weedy front yard looking at the 
vacant old ruin with a gloomy frown on his face. 

‘* ‘Lo, Dale,’’ he said absently. ‘‘That’s a hek of a 
house, ain’t it? I wish it was in Halifax. This is a fair 
sort of lot, and if it had a decent house on it I could get 
something out of it.’’ 

Dale talked to him for a few minutes, trying mightily 
to think of the man’s name. Presently he remembered it 
was Robinson; Nate Robinson, but commonly called Jack. 
He asked casually about the corner cupboard and Robin- 
son promptly unlocked the door and the two went in. The 
cupboard at first glance did not look prepossessing in the 
vacant, stale smelling room. But it was of fine design 
and Dale examined it carefully. It was in a good state 
of preservation but dingy beyond belief. Dale thought 
the height of ceiling was about the same as that of 
Grandma Olsan’s dining room. Finally he told Robinson 
of Grandma Olsan’s desire and asked if he couldn’t buy 
the corner cupboard to give to her if it should prove to 
fit and to be to her liking. 

‘*Why, sure,’’ Robinson said. ‘‘Take it for nothing. 
I’d like to do something for her. She’s the finest old lady 
this side of Jordan, and the old judge is a real man. Do 
you know what he did once? He defended me in court one 
time when an ornery crook of an implement dealer was 
trying to skin me out of some farm machinery after I’d 
got it pretty near paid for. The old judge won the case 
and then told me not to be in any hurry to pay him. He 
knew I was hard up. I went in half a dozen times with 
the money, but every time he’d tell me to use it on the 
farm. some way, and blamed if he wouldn’t talk so plaus- 
ible that I’d go away and do it. Finally when I'd got 
pretty well fixed I went in with a check for the fee with 
interest and made him take it; and then doggoned if he 
didn’t go out and buy Christmas coal for a lot of poor 
folks with it. He didn’t need the money, of course, but 
dang few lawyers would have turned it down whether 
they needed it or not.’’ 


An Appreciated Effort 


The upshot of the matter was that Dale put the cup- 
board in the Olsan dining room. Grandma Olsan was de- 
lighted with it when Dale took her to see it in the old 
house, and when he asked for the privilege of presenting 
it to her she accepted in so charming a way that Dale felt 
himself expand by inches. He had the cupboard removed 
under his personal direction and sanded down to the wood 
in his shop. Robinson remembered that his father had 
said the cupboard had been brought out of northern New 
York from Robinson’s grandmother’s home to please his 
mother, who had been lonesome and homesick in the new 
country. Grandma Olsan. got much pleasure out of learn- 
ing all that could be found out about the history of the 
graceful bit of furniture. When it was in place and had 
been enameled a creamy white to match the other wood- 
work it looked as tho it had always belonged in its new 
setting. Grandma Olsan was immensely pleased and 
touched at Dale’s thoughtfulness, and Dale got a great 
amount of satisfaction out of it. It had cost him time 
and labor, but to this, rather to his own surprise, he gave 
not a thought. 

Grandma Olsan vave a little dinner in honor of the cor 
ner cupboard and invited Dale and Robinson; but Robin- 
son, in a panic of bashfulness, made incoherent excuses for 
not going. He was out of town and going to be sick; no, 
he meant he was going to be sick—that is, he was sick and 
was going to be out of town, and so on. Grandma Olsan 
understood perfectly and was so gracious about it that 
Robinson wished afterward he had not been so precipitate 
with his dang fool tongue and had gone along. Grandma 
Olsan said that since Mr. Robinson could not be present 
she would extend the dinner to include the hand-made 
spoons and would invite her granddaughter, the dear girl 
who really had suggested to the donor that the spoons 
would delight her grandmother’s heart. Would Mr. Dale 
be kind enough to act as the dear girl’s escort? It seemed 
bold to suggest it, but the younger generation was dread- 
fully modern, and one must get used to that. Besides, it 
really did seem sensible, after all. To Dale’s surprise and 
delight he learned that the girl in question was none other 
than Jeanne Colby. He promptly assured his hostess that 
the arrangement would be entirely suitable to him. 

Then Dale remembered something the newspaper man 
had mentioned to him about Judge Olsan when the two 
of them had been talking at Colby’s home. He said that 
while the judge was a delightfully human person and had 
a spicy wit there was much dignity in his nature and that 
one way he had of expressing it was in keeping up certain 
forms in his daily life. He always dressed for dinner 
unless something very formidable prevented it. Dale 
didn’t know just what to do. He had not worn a dress 
suit in five years that he could remember and was not 
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sure his dress clothes were still presentable. He hauled 
them out and found them dusty but otherwise looking all 
right, and he thanked the gods of fashion that a person 
could get by with a dress suit of a cut of five years back 
and that none but a fashion slave would know the differ- 
ence, Then he decided to be frank and ask Jeanne what 
to do about it. So he drove out one noon and laughingly 
explained his dilemma. She confirmed what the newspaper 
man had said, and so they decided it would please the old 
couple if they dressed the part for a formal dinner. 


Opportunities Accumulate 


When Dale and Jeanne walked out thru the lawn toward 
Dale’s jitney they saw Colby talking to a neighbor. 

‘«That’s Frank West,’’ Jeanne said. ‘‘A little wind- 
storm blew his windmill down iast night on to a stock 
barn and broke the barn and the windmill all to pieces. 
He’s come over with his tank to get water enough for his 
stock.’’ ; 

‘¢Let’s go over and ask him about it,’’ Dale suggested, 
and they did. 

West was not specially downhearted over his bad for- 
tune, but he was put out by the delay it caused in his 
harvesting. Dale climbed on to the tank wagon and helped 











“Grandma Olsan was delighted with it” 


pump it full. He asked West about his watering system 
and finally remarked that a good many farmers were find- 
ing a gas engine and a storage tank the best solution. 
He discussed this in a general way and Colby joined in 
casually. When the tank was full Dale jumped down and 
was about to climb into his car when West interrupted 
him. 

“*Do you reckon I could fix up one of them systems 
like you talked about? And have you any idea how much 
it would cost me?” 

Dale was about to pass the question off with a vague 
answer. He didn’t know much about such things, and 
he wasn’t making much on cement, which would be the 
material most needed for such work. But a flicker in 
Colby’s eye changed his mind. The upshot of the matter 
was that he went home with West, looked over his barn 
lots, calculated how large a supply tank he would need 
for the stock he carried, helped lay out places for watering 
tanks and pipe lines from the supply tank, took West to 
town and dug out some bulletins on concrete work and 
calculated the amount of cement and sand needed, esti- 
mated the work necessary, got prices on gaspipe and on 
the apparatus worked by floats to check the flow of water 
when the tanks were full and finally made a little draft 
of the watering system for West to take home and look 
over. It was a strenuous afternoon and he didn’t feel at 
all certain of making a sale as a result of it. But he 
had gotten on a friendly footing with West and felt 
satisfied. 


Symbolic Observance With a Purpose 


The next evening he got into his dress clothes pre- 
paratory to going to Grandma Olsan’s dinner. He had had 
them pressed and found they looked better than he had 
dared hope. He felt silly at first, but they fitted well 
and felt comfortable and soon seemed a natural and 
easy outfit. He breathed a silent hope that the flivver 
would behave, tho he had a half superstitious belief that 
if once it caught sight of his moonlight clothes it would 
blow a tire or develop a short circuit or do some other 
perverse thing to get him into the dirt. But no such 
thing happened, and he presently found himself and 
Jeanne being ushered into the Olsan parlor by the middle- 
aged housekeeper. Dale looked with silent approval at 
Jeanne, dressed in a shimmery party gown. The drive 
in from the Colby farm had been a delight, and he had 
found a boyish tinge of good fellowship remaining in his 
playmate of the Shetland pony days, in spite of her col- 
lege training and her metropolitan experience. Grandma 
Olsan welcomed them with a delighted smile. 

‘¢You children knew Henry’s habit, didn’t you?’’ she 
asked as she held a hand of each. ‘‘He will be pleased. 
He would have thought nothing of it, probably, if you’d 
come in tennis flannels, but it pleases him when people 
are just a bit formal.’’ re ; 

The judge was pleased and showed it in a cordial but 
dignified manner. The four of them made a picture, 
seated at the table with the candles burning under the 
pink shades. 

‘‘T have found it a splendid thing for a person to 
have certain standards in himself,” the judge remarked 
as he served the plates, ‘‘and to make it a point of con- 
sience to maintain them. It is a help to have some out- 


ward symbol that will serve both as a reminder and as a 
barometer. I know that you young people dressed to 
honor, or perhaps to humor, me. It pleases me much 
that you did. When Patience and I were young we be- 
gan the habit of dressing for dinner. Some of our friends 
thought we were silly. But it served to remind me that in 
my profession as well as in my private life I had certain 
standards of conduct that were in a measure independent 
of my associates and of their opinions. You may think 
there 18 no connection between the symbol we chose and 
the thing represented. I suppose there is not; but we 
simply agreed to establish that connection, After a hard 
day’s work we put on fresh clothes of a formal cut, and 
we allowed that daily act to remind us that wherever the 
accidents and incidents of the day might lead us we never 
got away from a consciously established standard of con- 
duct. The law involves a great many things that are un- 
pleasant. Human nature shows an ugly face in the court 
room. A lawyer needs the mental habit of a daily renewal 
of his allegiance to his ideals. 


Efficiency in Sincere Service 


‘You business men must have the same experience, 
Mr. Dale. I have known merchants who feigned a cheap 
interest in their neighbors and a cheap good fellowship 
that was not genuine and that deceived no one. It was 
nothing but a clumsily baited hook to catch a few sales, 
I can not think a merchant would get far without a genu- 
ine interest in people, for such an interest is needed as a 
mainspring in his conduct to keep his service on a par with 
his neighbors’ needs. But his standards of interest in 
and understanding of his neighbors must be a genuine thing 
in itself and entirely independent of his desire to sell 
things. It must be a matter of sound thinking and feeling 
that he is responsible, because of his position, to serve— 
noblesse oblige, in short. Life is a splendid gift if a 
person learns how to use and invest it. While we are 
diffident about talking of such a thing I have learned 
from a long life filled with activity that service is what 
keeps life from becoming stale and scummed, that keeps 
it wholesome and comfortable. It is full of paradoxes. 
A man who has felt compelled by poverty or by other 
outside forces to work long and hard may find himself 
in a position where he can afford to stop working. He 
thinks nothing will be so sweet as rest—just doing nothing. 
He makes himself miserable and shortens his days. He 
makes a sad mistake. He makes the mistake that some 
oppressed peoples do; he thinks that freedom is an absence 
of obligations. [I am not prepared to say what freedom 
is, but I am sure it is not an absence of obligations. It 
comes much nearer to being a coérdination of obligations 
in such a way that the man or the nation may meet and 
discharge them without doing violence to the great reaches 
of the human soul. In other words, it means a chance to 
be truly efficient.” 

Dale was a bit dazed by the easy way in which the 
judge hit upon some of his own difficulties, and he had 
a sharp suspicion that under the impersonal and delight- 
fully entertaining manner of the old jurist there might 
be some knowledge that the young lumberman needed to 
hear such things. In any case he felt grateful. 


An Educational Start 


The following day he met Robinson and was on the 
point of telling him of the dinner, but something told 
him it would embarrass the bashful man by reminding him 
that he didn’t have nerve enough to accept the invitation 
that had been extended to him. Instead he talked of 
casual things and was a bit surprised at feeling a warm 
tide of friendliness for his new friend. 

‘Say, [’m blamed if I know what to do about that 
danged ol’ house,’’ Robinson said disconsolately. ‘‘I 
wisht I could give it away to somebody like I did the eup- 
board. It ain’t worth a whoop. I guess I’Il sell the 
whole outfit, lot and all, if I can find somebody with a 
loose quarter.’’ 

‘¢Say, Robinson,’’ Dale remarked, ‘‘I’ve been thinking 
about this thing. You own some vacant lots down in that 
part of town, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Yeah; I got seven,’’ Robinson said. 

‘¢Well, why wouldn’t it be a good thing to start some- 
thing in the building line? The town could stand a little 
boom in houses. It’ needs more than it’s got. Why don’t 
you build a new bungalow on that lot where the old house 
is and move into it yourself? Fix up a regular house. 
We might see Doe Elliston. He owns a couple or three 
lots there. If he’d build a house I believe you two have 
got friends enough to make a regular little colony.’’ 


Wealth From Health 


Don’t expect big production from un- 
healthy cows. A good stable warm in 
winter, well ventilated, easy cleaned, is the 
foundation of health in the dairy herd and 
that means concrete for floors, mangers and 
walls—for concrete keeps out the cold winds 
and makes cleaning easy. There’s another 
side—safety from fire. Suppose you build 
a concrete floor between stable and mow. 





A fire in the stable will burn itself out 
because of little to feed on—a fire in the 
mow will not damage the stock—isn’t this 
worth while. 
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A RETAILER'S "AD” FOR THE FARMER’S EYE 


‘*Well,” Robinson said cautiously, ‘‘I ain’t thought 
much about any such thing, Doggone it, I wouldn’t know 
no more about goin’ to work to make a house than I would 
to make a pie. Have you got anything that looks like a 
regular house?” 

Reaching a Realization 

The upshot of the matter was the beginning of Dale’s 
education in house planning. He talked to Mrs. Robinson 
and went thru the usual preliminaries of looking over 
plans in books and magazines, The enthusiasm of the 
Robinsons increased. They became impatient to see the 
completed drawings. Dale finally got Jeanne to draw a 
pencil sketch of the front elevation in perspective showing 
vines over the doorway and plants in the window boxes. 
He himself sat up a whole night finishing the plans. Day- 
break found him tired but not sleepy. He left the draw- 
ings in his little study and went out on the front porch. 
There was a cool, pulsing freshness in the morning air 
and the birds were making a cheerful din in the trees. 
The red rim of the sun came up in the eastern sky. Old 
Jock McWhood came shuffling down the street with his 
dinner pail under his arm on his way to the power plant 
where he was chief engineer. John Hammond, president 
of the National Bank, drove by in his Packard on the way 

















“He talked of casual things” 


to the pasture at the edge of town where he kept his cow. 
John had grown up a farmer boy and insisted on doing 
his own milking. It kept him in contact with farm work, 
he said, and prevented his losing sympathy with and un- 
derstanding of the problems of his farmer customers. The 
sunlight streamed across the fields and flooded the streets, 
and the town began to wake up and begin the new day’s 
duties, 

Dale felt good in a new way. He had a feeling of mas- 
tery. He thought of the watering system he had sold to 
West, of the houses he was planning, of which Robinson’s 
was but one. Most of all he thought of the friends he was 
making. He thought with a thrill of pleasure and perhaps 
of stage fright that Colby had asked him to make a 
speech at the next grange meeting and that he had 
accepted. 

‘¢ ‘Not as tho I had already attained,’ ’’ he said to 
himself reverently, applying the quotation to his present 
state, ‘‘ ‘either were already perfect. I count not myself 
to have apprehended; but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling.’’’ He thought of the 
judge’s talk about genuine service keeping life from get- 
ting stale and scummed, and he thought of good service as 
a promoter of genuinely good living in the community. 
Plans and ideas trooped thru his mind; and as he thought 
of them he suddenly realized that he couldn’t hope to put 
them across without his efficiency methods. His efficiency 
work fell into line and took its proper and important place 
as a means for accomplishing an end. ; 

Maybe he also thought of a house that some time in the 
future he almost dared hope Jeanne Colby would help him 
plan. But, as Rudyard says, that is another story. 


FORESTERS ENLIGHTENING CANADIANS 


Orrawa, OnT., Aug. 19.—A traveling exhibition car 
has been equipped and started on its rounds from Ottawa 
to Nova Scotia by the Canadian Forestry Association, 
This ear, which forms a unique enterprise in forest pro- 
tection propaganda, will be equipped with French and 
English lecturers, motion picture machines, a comfortable 
lecture room and a series of forestry exhibits, including 
wireless and telephone sets in operation, model airplane, 
model nursery and other objects illustrating the same 
subject. Large banners cover the outside of the coach 
while strings of flags and a wireless aerial adorn the roof. 
The car will be hauled from Ottawa to Mattawa, Kipawa 
and North Bay, and will complete its journey at Halifax, 
N. 8. 

The forestry association is advertising the coming of 
the ear liberally in advance, and it is expected that thou- 
sands of visitors, particularly in the smaller settlements 
and railroad towns in forested areas, will visit it during 
the next two months, 

PAO 

THE KeeL BLocK is the name of a monthly publication 
which is now being issued by the Manitowoc Shipbuilding 
Co., Manitowoe, Wis., for the enjoyment of its 2,200 em- 
ployees. The publication is filled with items of interest 
concerning the plant, its employees and the part being 
taken in the Government’s great fleet program. 
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UNION LABOR PROBES ATTACKS ON COLONEL DISQUE 
SeaTrLe, WasH., Aug. 17.—If the Government is paying 
any attention whatever to the demand of the Central 
Labor Council of Seattle that Col. Brice P. Disque be 
removed as director of spruce production in the North- 
west Samuel Gompers wants to know the reason, The 
president of the American Federation of Labor is pushing 
an inquiry in two directions. He has telegraphed William 
Short, president of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor, and also the Seattle office of the International 
Timberworkers’ Union. To Short, President Gompers 
urged the men not to do anything to interfere with the 
production of timber while the controversy is waging, and 
also he asked for a complete history of the case; and to 
the Timberworkers’ Union Gompers said it was in duty 
bound to keep production at the peak. President Short, 
preliminary to writing a letter stating the case from his 
standpoint, wired President Gompers assuring him that 
the men are doing everything to speed up the war program, 
and stating that the controversy is entirely over the right 
of the timberworkers to organize; he insists that there be 
‘“no interference with their right, recognized by Presi 
dent Wilson, to organize.’’ The executive committee of 
the Washington State Federation of Labor, in session here 
this week, has adopted a resolution of protest against in- 
terference with the organization of the timberworkers, 





HOW TIE PRICES TEND IN MISSOURI 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—Of interest to producers, 
dealers and users of railroad ties is the following list of 
prices now being paid for ties by Jesse Franklin, Birch 
Tree, Mo., an extensive operator: 


8-inch face white oak, 6x8—8 feet long, full 6 inches thick, 
80 cents. ; 

7-inch face, otherwise same as above, 70 cents. 

6-inch face, otherwise same as above, 50 cents, 

All white oak under 6-inch face and under 6 inches thick, 
but not less than 5-inch face and 5 inches thick, 25 cents. 

8-inch face red oak 6x8—S8 feet long, full 6 inches thick, 62 
cents. 

JT-inch face, otherwise same as above, 45 cents. 

6-inch face, otherwise same as above, 30 cents. 

All red oak under 6-inch face and under 6 inches thick, 10 
cents, 


The list was given in a statement to producers. 


‘ 





SHIP BUILDERS PROVIDE EXTENSIVE SHELTER 


OsuxkosH, Wis., Aug. 19.—According to Oshkosh men 
temporarily employed at Manitowoc in the ship building 
industry, the present shortage of rooms in that city is to 
be overcome thru the erection of a 300 bed dormitory 
upon which work is well under way, The building is to be 
130x174 feet and shaped like a letter KE. It is to be steam- 
heated thruout and will take the place of a dormitory of 
160 beds now in use. In addition 100 workmen’s homes 
are in course of construction and a sidetrack has been 
built into that section of the city to transport the lumber 
being used. More than half a million dollars is being 
expended in the buildings by the United States Govern- 
ment. 


SECOND WOODEN SHIP LAUNCHED SUCCESSFULLY 


Pascagou.La, Miss., Aug. 18.—The Boone, the second 
wooden ship to be constructed here for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation by the Dantzler Ship Building & Dry- 
dock Co., was successfully sent down the ways last Thurs- 
day noon, special ceremonies gracing the occasion. The 
oldest member of the bar in Jackson County was master 
of ceremonies and read congratulatory telegrams received 
from Charles M. Schwab and E. N. Hurley of the fleet 
corporation, after which a Mr. Parson, of New Orleans, 
La., delivered the principal address. The brass band from 
the Gulfport Naval Training School furnished the music. 
The Boone was christened by Miss Elizabeth Dantzler, 
daughter of A. F, Dantzler, treasurer of the ship build- 
ing company. It is constructed of southern pine lumber 
and timber and is 281 feet long over all, 46 feet wide 
on beam, 23.5 foot depth of hold and is 3,500 tons dead 
weight capacity. 


ITS FIRST SHUTDOWN IN HALF A CENTURY 

MARINETTE, Wis., Aug. 19.—With its supply of logs 
exhausted, the N. Ludington Co.’s mill ceased operation 
Aug. 17, the first time in its existence of over fifty years 
that operations were not continued until late in the fall. 
Whether the mill will start again will not be decided for 
some time. The employees have secured positions in other 
places. This is the company of which the late Senator 
Isaac Stephenson was president for half a century. The 
N, Ludington Co. had a crew clearing the river off River- 
side Avenue, removing booms and piers, The company 
also let a contract to Sam Stephenson to raise all dead- 
heads in the river here. 

This leaves but two mills, those of the Sawyer-Good- 
man Co., in operation on this side of the river, where 
not many years ago there were many and the annual out- 
put was immense, 


LONGLEAF MILL PROPERTY CHANGES OWNER 


PawneE, La., Aug. 19.—J. H. Kurth jr., treasurer 
and general manager of the Pawnee Land & Lumber Co., 
has announced the sale of that company’s holdings to the 
recently organized Vernon Parish Lumber Co., which is 
building a double band mill at Northwood in Vernon 
Parish, La. Mr. Kurth says that the plant of the Pawnee 
Land & Lumber Co. here will operate until about the 
end of the year, at which time it probably will be cut 
out, and it is hoped that by that time the new plant at 
Northwood will be ready for operation, The offices of 
the Vernon Parish Lumber Co. are: president, J. H. 
Kurth, jr.; vice president, S. W. Henderson; treasurer, 
E. L. Kurth; secretary, J. L. Spotten, 

The Pawnee Land & Lumber Co. is a well known long- 











leaf yellow pine operation that has obtained much prom- 
inence in recent years thru its connection with the Asso- 
ciated Calcasieu Longleaf Mills, an organization of seven 
concerns in the Caleasieu district that are making a 
specialty of manufacturing and promoting the use of 
high grade longleaf timbers that are sold under a special 
trademark and that have attained great popularity among 
architects and builders, especially of the East. 





MAKING TRANSCONTINENTAL AUTO TOUR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—F. A. Goodrich, president of 
the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., Wright Building, and of 
several mills, was at Billings, Mont., today on his auto- 
mobile trip across the continent from Syracuse, N. Y., 
according to advices received by J. A. Meyer, secretary 
of the company. Mr. Goodrich left Syracuse July 15 and 
intends to tour until some time in October, when he will 
reach his final destination, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Mr. Goodrich has been following the Yellowstone trail. 
He went from Syracuse to Chicago. He left his auto 
there and came to St. Louis by train for a short visit. 
Mr. Meyer returned to Chicago with him and was a 
member of the party in a trip thru Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, leaving them at Minneapolis. Mr. Goodrich intends 
to go as far north as Spokane, 

The trip is being made by easy stages. No more than 
eight hours a day is spent in the auto and the average 
mileage is between 125 and 150 a day. Frequently side 
trips are made, so all points of interest are covered and 
the whole country is seen in the best possible way. 

Mr. Goodrich is an enthusiastic autoist and frequently 
makes long trips, having come from New York to St. Louis 
by auto on several occasions, 




















Steamer Wishkuh, recently launched, the first Government 
wooden vessel built and completely equipped at the yards of 
the Grays Harbor Motor Ship Corporation, Aberdeen, Wash. 
It is of the Ferris type and is similar to two other vessels 
recently launched by the company, which have been fully 
equipped for their sea journey 
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Liberty Auditorium recently constructed in one day at Aber- 
deen, Wash., and in the construction of which all labor 


and material were furnished by local talent 





WILL OPEN ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—It was learned today that the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of St. Paul, Minn., one of the 
largest manufacturers and wholesalers of west Coast lum- 
ber, will shortly open an office in St. Louis. It will be 
the first time this big concern has made an aggressive 
campaign in this territory which has been such a strong- 
hold for the southern pine interests, and some lively com- 
petition is promised. As has peen previously noted in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the demand for fir, which 
had been only in the upper grades in this market, has 
recently been extended to the common grades. 

The Weyerhaeuser representative, who expects to be 
permanently located in St. Louis within the next month, 
will be George W. Petrie, who has been connected with 
those interests since Jan, 1 as the company’s Kansas 
representative, with headquarters at Salina. Mr. Petrie 
is well known in St. Louis, having at one time been the 
representative here for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co, 





General building is being restricted, 
but the Government will approve the 
building of farm houses and improve- 
ments. This is an opportunity for the 
lumber dealers in agricultural dis- 
tricts. 











FIXES HEMLOCK PRICES ON $29 BASIS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—As announced in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, the price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board on Aug. 15 allowed an 
increase of $2 on hemlock lumber, as asked for by the 
Pennsylvania hemlock lumbermen, making the present base 
$29. Following are the new prices of the various items: 
No. 1 S1zEs— 






2x5-inch, 10-foot (ripped from 2x6-inch)........... $30.00 

re SE MOEI ns <os5 S50 4) 6G is 10-4,9s ole s0 o's nrere 30.00 

Saco ap Avis in Boss We) i oS osios- OS 32.00 

Bee NE MUO op 55.50 W597 0.5 5.99 05958: Ole 9 6 ar 6r8L 34.50 

(de PEN RS ee | er ere ne a em aye - 27.00 

9-foot, is. BR (when in stock)... .cccovrsces 31.00 

ESS er eee errr ee 29.00 

RE UNASRRET aoa ig ts sa akaVelne su Bivie bs atete ee ain loveleTs 29.00 

LS ee er ee ro pe err er an 29.00 

I Sets ba bint whee eoy 6 Gio ie se Sat elle Sale Pp 82.00 

18- and 20-foot........ 33.50 

SB- and B4-To0t... .cscecsess v2 34.50 

2x6 to 12x12-inch, 10-foot (when in stoc 29.00 
I2- BOG T4T00l 2 vce ce ses.ce 29.0 

ERP ere err ee 30.50 

Rie A IO.  ¢4:0-s 00:00 950 wane 32.50 

See ARVO, 063.0 6.9.0.9:5 9 4:6 0.5 08 34.50 

= ENE EOE s 6 6 5 0504 0 0 0'9:4.4 0.000 35.50 

Bl ME BOs ccc ccc veccsvecvn 36.50 

ee See ore 38.50 

= ee OE ss 6:0-5 pn so 9 9 88 40.50 


3x4 to 12x12-inch—-Add 50 cents per 1,000 feet to price of 
2x6 to 2x12-inch, same lengths. 

2-inch sizes, No. 2, $2 per 1,000 feet less than same size in 
} a. 


No. 1 BoArps— 


ix 6-inch, 10-, 12-and 14-foot........cccrsvccccves $29.00 
MRR, Feel a ae a ob cole a4 wie bd e'0'e oo BEE 34.00 
Deer NATE POUL ob 6.5105 4% 4:45.40 0 0.00 6 en sc 8 
2x StnCh, 10-, Be BU BE T0GE 6. cc cece ecco senses 29.00 
ETS Se Ceee ere Creeley eee se 
18- and 20-foot..... ae 
1x10-inch, 10-, 12- and 14-foot.... 
MPR V oie eab NG aie atb wets 9 6 sup were as oop ors 
Be BNO BOMOOLy 6 o5.oic.s 005 06 cee 0b wees 
Reb Py Se Oo ie es ee oer eee eee 
SO a ato ee eee 
Lp: SS ARAM rire Tom Gram nee 2 
18- and 20-Toot....cccscvcceccssseccens 3 
5/4 and 6/4—Add $2 to price of boards same 
No. 2 BOARDS— 


1x 6-inch, 8- to 18-foot, rough or S18S.............. $28.00 





1x 8-inch, 8- to 18-foot, rough or S18.............. 29.00 

1x10-inch, 8- to 18-foot, rough or S1S.............. 29.50 

1x12-inch, 8- to 18-foot, rough or S18.............. 29.50 
No. 3 BOARDS— 

1x6 to 12-inch, 8- to 18-foot, rough or S1S.......... $25.00 
Loc RUN Boarps 

1x4-inch, 8 to 16-foot, rough or S1S.............6.. $25.00 

1x6 to 12-4nch, 8-foot, rough or BIB.......cccrecre 26.00 

1x6 to 12-inch, 10-foot, rough or S18S............. . 29.00 


DRESSED AND MATCHED BOARDS— 
No. 1, 1x4-inch, 8- to 16-foot (25 percent 10-foot) ...$30.00 





ES ES Sa eer cy een Tere 29.00 
1x6-inch, 10- to 16-foot (25 percent 10-foot)... 32.00 
POs ep RO, 8 OO OIG 5a o.0:6 016 0 00 0:0 0 00 6 0.6.0 010 29.00 
A NNN. Ch 0 BPO 40 a oss 005s he ees wees 29.00 
Roorine LAtun— 
1x2, 1x2% and 1x3-inch, 10 to 16-foot............. $34.00 
PRICES FOR WORKING LuMBER, per 1,000 feet— 
1 RS a ne ee eee 1.75 
Dressing 1 or 2 sides (except L.R. and Nos. 2 and 3 
SEE AcGuwete beSe es 54 Pe Chee kebe aCe eee eens 
Shiplap or matching (except as specified under D.&M. 
CO EA Sere re rere eer Ty Pere eee ere 
Joists worked to flooring, or grooved 2 edges, or 
eS A ERR ae PAINS ar a ner arene 2.00 


SPECIAL S1zES— 
For each inch over 12 inches in width in timber and plank, 
add 50 cents per 1,000. 
5-, 7-, 9- and 11-inch sawed to order, $1 per 1,000 extra. 





WOMEN LEARN WHAT “SHIP SHAPE” MEANS 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Aug. 19.—Fifteen women are em- 
ployed in the wooden ship yard of the G. M. Standifer Con- 
struction Corporation here, their work being to clean up 
and put things ‘‘ship shape’’ on the hulls nearing com- 
pletion. The women like it and freely express the opinion 
that it beats housekeeping. One of them, Mrs. Mabel 
Bath, who has two brothers fighting in France, says: 

‘“Tho I am tired when my day’s work is done, I am 
not worn out nor as tired as tho I had pottered around 
at home. We sweep and clean up after the men, scrape 
the decks, and handle light pieces of lumber in cleaning 
up. We don’t have to do anything that is too heavy for 
us. Some of us have been used to wedge treenails, I like 
that, as it makes you feel as tho you really had a part 
in building the ship.’’ 


WILL MAKE COOPERAGE CENSUS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—Members of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America have been advised by 
V. W. Krafft, secretary, that the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has announced that in codperation 
with the association it will undertake to gather statis- 
tics as to the production of cooperage stock, tight and 
slack, for the period Jan, 1 to June 30, 1918, inclusive. 
It is now planned to also make a similar census of pro- 
duction for the last six months of the year and, beginning 
with 1919, to gather this information annually. 








TO BUILD A THOUSAND HOMES A MONTH 


SeaTrLe, WasH., Aug. 17.—Local building activity in 
normal times was never so great as now. The office of the 
movement begun by the Chamber of Commerce is called 
the House of Five Thousand Homes. The chairman and 
subcommittees are actively at work, seeing that all labor- 
ers, skilled and unskilled, are absorbed as fast as they 
register. In July permits were issued for 1,080 new 
buildings and of that total 361 were for dwellings to be 
built at a cost of $354,750. Aug. 1 the aggregate of new 
residences from Jan. 1 was 2,099 and the cost $2,743,000, 
as compared with 673 residences and a cost of $971,620 
for the same interval in 1917. A thousand new homes 4 
month continues to be the slogan of the Homes Bureau. 
At present the congestion is so great that families of five 
and six are living in a single room—so that the heads of 
the families may be within reasonable distance of their 
work in the ship yards, 
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INLAND EMPIRE MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


Western Pine Association Concludes Semiannual — Discusses Labor, Rail Rates and Air- 
plane Production—War Garden Source of Pride and Profit 


MissouLA, Mont., Aug. 17.—Besides the establishment 
of a lumber emergency bureau to handle Government 
business, already told of in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
several very important matters were acted upon at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Florence Hotel here Aug. 14 and 15, 
not the least important of which was the decision to sup- 
port the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
with an assessment double that for last year provided 
other associations do the same. 

The attendance was very representative of the member- 
ship in eastern Oregon, eastern Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, the territory embraced by the association, which 
is known as the Inland Empire and in which Idaho white 
pine and western pine are the prevailing commercial 
woods, altho larch, fir and cedar with some spruce also 
abound, 

As the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
made up of a membership of about a dozen concerns that 
are also members of the Western Pine association its 
members held a brief conference after yesterday’s session, 
with its secretary, Fred D. Becker, who was in attendance, 
to consider some local matters. Owing to the absence 
of David C. Eecles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Vice Presi- 
dent R. M. Hart, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, presided at 
yesterday’s sessions. Mr. Hart is a former president of 
the association and no amateur as an executive. 


The Secretary’s Report 


If there was any doubt as to the wisdom of moving the 
headquarters of the association from Spokane to Portland 
last April, it was dispelled by Secretary A. W. Cooper, 
who touched upon this matter and others in a report which 
he presented at the beginning of the first session yesterday 
morning, as follows: 


Since our annual meeting in February, as you are aware, 
the association has moved its headquarters to Portland. We 
have been in our new quarters about four months and, so far, 
we believe the plan is working out extremely well. There are 
undoubtedly many advantages in having our headquarters 
in Portland, as we are nearer the center of a good many 
activities than we could possibly be anywhere else. It has 
really been quite surprising how many of our members have 
visited the Portland headquarters. I am sometimes inclined 
to believe that we have seen a very much larger number of 
our members in the office since moving to Portland than 
during any like period that I can recall, and they have been 
members from every part of our territory. 

This is our first general meeting since the annual, and if 
proper consideration is given to the many problems that con- 
front us I think it may readily prove the most important 
meeting that we have held in a long time. 

Some of the matters that we must consider today I will call 
to your attention later, but I want particularly to emphasize 
two or three things. 


Attitude Toward the Government 

The first, and most important, is that of our relation to 
the Federal Government, and I mean particularly the relation 
of the members of this association. I think perhaps it will 
not be out of place to touch briefly on what our position has 
been. From the beginning of the war we have stood ready 
to furnish any and all material to the Government that it 
might call for, at a reasonable price, and from the point of 
view of patriotism and willingness to assist I do not think 
any criticism can be made of the course taken by our organiza- 
tion. We have not, however, at any time, made any special 
effort to secure Government business and we have had prac- 





E. H. POLLEYS, OF MISSOULA, MONT. ; 
Presjdent Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


tically none. I do not attribute this to any discrimination 
against us on the part of the Government officers, but more 
to the fact that we have not made the effort and that Wash- 
ington is a long way off. We have dealt chiefly, as have ali 
umber districts, with the director of lumber and his assist- 
ants. This body, which is a part of the War Industries 
eg tong is an important one and has considerable power, but 
to its early stages it was purely an advisory body and still is, 
te a very large degree. Its main object is to do what it can 
© assist the Government in securing quick and reasonable 
cneates of such lumber as is needed and it bends its efforts 
of efly to this. To it come the various purchasing agencies 
in departments to secure information as to prices and 
The fon of material when they are in the market for any. 

€ committee furnishes these with its recommendations, but 
wie actual placing of the order is not in its hands, It may 
Be ay for example, for information as to whether we can 
wine, y certain material and what the price is. It probably 
t €8 a half dozen other producing organizations, and places 

> mot results in the hands of the purchasing agency that 
ren peace the inquiry. Fortified with this information, the 

chasing agency probably receives calls from a great many 








people who are interested in selling the Government lumber 
and one or more of them succeed in getting the business as 
they are on the ground and can speak for themselves. 

The lumber director’s office has no particular reason for 
favoring us and hasn’t time to follow up these purchases, 
and as we do nothing to follow up the matter, we get no busi- 
ness. Now, this hasn’t hurt us, apparently, very much so 
far, because we have had enough business outside and a great 
deal of our outside business has been war business, beyond 
the question of a doubt; but looking ahead I think it is time 
that we did something to get business, as the effect of our 
position is gradually to place us in a class of industries the 
essential quality of which is questioned. We can defend 
ourselves, of course, by showing that we are indirectly furnish- 
ing war material, but a certain frame of mind has already 
been created that is hard to overcome and the answer that 
we will very likely get is that while we are undoubtedly 
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furnishing war material it could just as well be furnished by 
the west Coast or the South or some other vitally important 
branch of the industry. This results ‘in our having very 
little standing and militates against us in many ways. 


Ability to Supply Government Needs 


I do not want to be understood as saying that the Govern- 
ment or any agency of the Government is going to come out 
flat-footed and declare us a nonessential industry; that 
would be fairly easy to disprove, I believe, and I do not think 
they quite regard us in that light anyway, but what is 
going to happen is that we are going to be neglected and 
forgotten ; that when labor is scarce as it is now and when 
it becomes increasingly scarce it is going to be harder for us 
to get labor than other districts; that when cars are scarce 
we are liable to be discriminated against; that we will find 
it more difficult to secure many of the supplies needed in our 
operations. When this condition is upon us and we protest 
and tell people that we are furnishing much needed box 
material or the like the reply will be that the Coast can 
furnish this material as a by-product to its ship timbers and 
its airplane material ; that airplane material and ship timbers 
are vital and must have first consideration. The fact that 
we undoubtedly do produce material such as match blocks and 
pattern stock, sash and door material and other specialized 
products that can not be very well replaced by other woods— 
in sufficient quantity at least—may easily be overlooked, as all 
of these needs are supplied indirectly instead of directly to 
the Government. I think, therefore, that it would be only 
common sense to make some special effort to secure a larger 
amount of direct Government business than we have been 
getting heretofore. 

Securing Government Business 

From all I can learn, the way to do this is to keep in 
Washington a man who will have the information on tap 
from this end and who will follow up the various leads tha 
come to us thru the director of lumber. He will also be able 
to keep us advised as to our status, why we do not get orders, 
if we do not, and what other measures are necessary, and he 
will probably secure us actual orders on many Classes of 
business. I do not mean that we have got to lobby for this 
or bring any undue influence to bear or anything of that sort. 
I simply mean that it is a question of being ‘Johnny on the 
spot.” We need someone who will use his head, be diplo- 
matic and have a thoro knowledge of the class of material that 
the Inland Empire can furnish. I think he might readily 
handle both the lumber and the box shook business. He can 
readily be kept in touch with the stock on hand in the terri 
tory, with price changes etc., thru the association office 
and in emergencies we can quickly supply him with quotations 
or other information thru the same channel. So much for the 
question of securing Government business. 


Enlightening the Federal Authorities 


Now, there is another matter on foot that I think is of 
perhaps equal importance in our relations to tne Government. 
Those who have been in Washington and looked at the situ- 
ation there from a thoughtful standpoint have felt for some 
time that there was a great lack of plan and method in the 
Government’s procedure toward the industry and also a great 
lack of knowledge of true conditions and facts, both on the 
part of the Government and on the part of the industry itself. 
This has been brought to the attention of the director of 
lumber and some of the other governmental agencies. I think 
the director of lumber himself has felt the lack of just this 
sort of thing in many instances. He has accordingly recently 
called upon Mr. Graves, as Forester of the Forest Service, to 
use the facilities of the Forest Service for. supplying him 
with a broad survey of the industry. Mr, Graves has been 
prevailed upon to work in conjunction with the associations 
in getting at this and has shown a disposition to codperate 
very fully with us. I have recently had a Jetter from him, 
stating that he had been requested to secure the following by 
Mr. Edgar: 

{. The current production and shipments of lumber by 
grades for the various producing regions, together with a 
statement of the stocks on hand; comparison. ef this output 
with the normal and information as to its distribution and 
use, 

2. The relation of labor, supplies and transportation to the 
above problem. 

, Securing Facts for Cost Data 

Now, we have made from time to time, on our own account, 

efforts to obtain a great deal of this information, but we 


never succeed in getting anywhere near 100 percent. What 
I want to bring home to you here is the absolutely vital neces- 
sity to you—each and all of you—of helping us secure complete 
information on your own industry. When we call for stock 
on hand we do not want thirty reports; we want forty-five 
hereafter. When we ask you the uses into which your wood is 
going we want you to make some effort to give this. All 
of it is vital and may determine whether you continue to 
operate or shut down until after the war. 

It has been apparent that a curious attitude still persists 
in a few of our members toward supplying information that 
we call for. One class of members regards it as a nuisance, 
another class looks upon it sometimes as an impudence and 
is unwilling to divulge what it is pleased to consider perhaps 
its own business. Gentlemen, it is time to forget this attitude. 
As an individual firm today you are nothing. You haven't 
any trade secrets that are worth the name. You are not 
going to hurt yourself by laying your cards on the table, and 
if you do not wake up pretty soon and act as a united indus- 
try things are going to be done to you and for you that you 
will not like. If you do not furnish information to your own 
association you will probably have a Government investigator 
drop down on you and have to furnish it anyway, 

We have recently been endeavoring to secure cost data 
because we expected the Government to fix our prices. Now, 
there is only one fair way of fixing the price by Government 
regulation and that is to base it on the cost of production 
and on a fair rate of return to the capital invested in the 
business. It doesn’t make any difference if your costs are 
cheap, as an individual; the important thing in fixing the 
price of your commodity is what will be a fair price to the 
bulk of the production in our territory. Now, we can not 
determine this unless we have full codperation. I am glad to 
say that most of our members have given it, but there is a 
disposition still prevalent on the part of some to hold out. 
So much for our relations, then, with the Government. 

The two things we need immediately are a man to get 
Government business in Washington and a complete analysis 
of our own business, not only as to costs but as to distribu- 
tion, uses, stocks on hand, capacity, labor supply ete. We 
hope you will discuss these matters freely and take some 
definite action. 

Profitable Publicity 

There is one other feature that has been entirely neglected 
practically since our last. semiannual meeting a year ago, 
and that is the question of advertising, which, with the in- 
crease of war activities and some little difficulty among our- 
selves, has been allowed to drop out of sight. I know a good 
many of our members feel distinctly that it is not advisable 
to advertise now ; that we have all the business we can handle 
and that to advertise to create more would be a mistake. I 
do not look at the thing exactly in that light. It seems to 
me it is a very fine opportunity to be building up something 
for the day when the war is over, Many of the keenest 
business organizations in the country are advertising today 
more freely than ever with the view of maintaining or creat- 
ing a good will and standing that will be available when 
business conditions are more nearly normal, As regards creat- 
ing a demand, at present I do not think that can be done 
anyway, to any large degree, because of war conditions and 
because no advertising campaign ever produces very marked 
results within a year—it is cumulative in its effect. We are 
in the position of having had an excellent husiness, but isn't 
it a splendid time to be creating for the future and starting 
something that will be available and really useful when we 
need it? Personally, from all I can learn, I feel that it is 
more essential today than ever that we launch a campaign of 
advertising our western white pine. 

I believe that we could somewhat modify the plans we had 
a year ago and very profitably extend the territory which we 
planned then to cover, Western pine has, owing to the war, 
gone into many markets that it never reached before, An 
advertising campaign now would do more than any other one 
thing to help to retain these markets and consolidate them, soto 
speak, You may recall that we passed a very unanimous 
vote about our advertising campaign last year. It was ta be 
a 8-year affair and members were to sign up contracts for a 
3-year period. We still have in our possession some twenty- 
odd contracts of this nature. All that is necessary now ts for 
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the membership to show a disposition to go ahead with this 
matter and reaffirm their former position. I am offering this 
for your careful consideration and hope that some action will 


be taken, 
Pr A Representative at Headquarters 


Walter Rosenberry, of Rose Lake, Idaho, inquired as 
to whether there was enough Government business possible 
to warrant keeping a representative in Washington, but 
it was pointed out that already the mills of members are 
furnishing considerable lumber to the Government but 
not directly, but that this and more could be obtained di- 
rect if an effort were made, and at the same time the 
mills of the Inland Empire would be showing more of a 
disposition to help in the war work and demonstrate that 
they are essential. : 

An explanation of how the representatives of the 
other lumber associations look after the interests of their 
constituents in Washington was made, by request, by E. 
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T. Allen, of Portland, Forester of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, who is also a member of 
the board of directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and was formerly a member of the 
Government’s subcommittee on lumber at Washington. 
He stated that for its own good the association should be 
represented in Washington. 

In practicing individualism, T. J. Humbird, of Spo- 
kane, declared the association was behind the times, for 
in his opinion it should be represented in Washington by 
an able lumberman, not only to get business but to give 
the industry a standing at the nation’s capital. He also 
declared that when this is done members must absolutely 
stand by the representative and fill the orders for the 
Government that are taken, for otherwise the association 
will be discredited. 

Chairman Hart was strongly of the opinion that it was 
time that something be done. Offers have been made 
from time to time of assisting the Government, yet so far 
nothing has been done. ‘‘We are a lot of dubs if we 
don’t do something and do it today,’’ he said. 

Will Geddes, of Ogden, Utah, was strongly in favor 
of the association establishing a Washington office, to en 
able it to get in on Government work. Business should 
be taken at the best price possible, and even if not profit- 
able all should assist in furnishing it. FE. H. Van 
Ostrand, of Winchester, Idaho, strongly supported the 
idea and suggested that the directors at once employ a 
man and send him to Washington. 

The success of the South and the West in furnishing 
a vast amount of Government lumber was due to their 
being backed up by their members thru their lumber 
emergency bureaus, explained L. 8. Case, of St. Paul, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., who was present 
at the meeting and was called upon for his views. He 
suggested that an emergency bureau be established at 
this meeting for distributing to the mills in the Inland 
Empire orders that would be obtained by a representative 
in Washington. He believed the industry in the Inland 
Empire to be very essential to the Government at this 
time, and that the pyschological effect of having a repre 
sentative in Washington would be very pronounced. 
Charles B. March, Kalispell, Mont.; J. P. Lansing, Mis 
soula, J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, and others discussed the 
subject from a favorable standpoint. 


Locating a Bureau in Washington 
Secretary Becker, of the Montana association, said that 
the Montana War Industries Board is now classifying 
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directed to the war industries, however. He believed the 
work now being taken up by the Government is in a 
measure a solution of the unrest and suspicion that have 
heretofore prevailed among laboring men. Heretofore 
migratory labor was much at the mercy of the paid em- 
ployment agent. This situation is now to be changed. 
With the Government handling and distributing labor, so 
that it gets a square deal, the laboring man is going to 
have a better mental view of his responsibility than he 
has heretofore had. There are now to be State and com- 
munity boards, made up of both employers and employees, 
together with a Government representative. A great 
deal of care, he said, should be exercised in getting good, 
conservative men on these boards—men who are big and 
broad and who will give a feeling of confidence to the 
laboring men. He declared it did not mean conscription 
of labor, but a closer working together of employers and 
employees and a better distribution of needed labor in es- 
sential industries. He asked that the Montana lumber- 
men appoint a committee to assist in the work. Offices 
are already being established by the Government in Mis- 
soula, Kalispell, and Eureka, in Montana, 

In reply to inquiries, Mr. Leavitt admitted that gen- 





Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was brought up by 
Secretary Cooper. He said that the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was the first to pledge 144 cents 
a thousand two years ago, but it was later found that 
other organizations would come thru with only half that 
amount, so that is all that the dues have been since. Now, 
however, it is desired that all associations pay 114 cents, 
and the matter should be decided at this meeting, Mr. 
Cooper thought. He told of some of the troubles of the 
National association and said the subscription should be 
conditional upon other associations doing likewise. After 
explanations of the work of the National from Secretary 
Cooper, Chairman McGoldrick and EK. T. Allen, of Port- 
land, Ore., forester of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association and member of the board of directors of 
the National association, it was voted to increase the 
Western Pine association’s contribution to the National 
from *% of a cent to 14% cents a thousand feet provided 
other associations do the same. 

Secretary Cooper outlined the plan of raising money for 
helping to care for the forestry regiments in France that 
was brought up at the last annual meeting of the National 
association, when $66,000 was subscribed, $5,000 having 
been pledged for the Western Pine association by its rep- 
resentatives. It was voted that the association make good 
the pledge, raising the money from its members prorata. 


Problems of Transportation 
A new situation has arisen in traffic matters, Secretary 
Cooper stated, in presenting a report by Traffic Manager 
Knott, of the association, which follows: 


About eight months ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion disposed of the Western Washington Tap Line Case by 
granting thru rates and allowing a reasonable division to the 
tap line. The transcontinental carriers, however, were suc- 
cessful in convincing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it erroneously decided the case, and the commission has 
postponed the decision and it seems likely that it will never 
order the rates to go into effect. It will be recalled that at 
the time this case was before the commission some of our 
prominent railroad officials were of the opinion that our 
western rates were constructed upon the wrong theory, and 
discussed very freely that branch line rates should be higher 
than main line rates, the theory in substance being similar to 
the tap line, which did not enjoy the main line or the junction 
point rate. Viewing the outcome of this case I have felt that 
we were due for a readjustment of some nature in our lumber 
rate, the indications of last year being that branch lines 
would pay an arbitrary over the main line, but since the 
Federal Government has control of the railroads the indica- 
tions are that readjustments will probably be more drastic 
than this, and that a straight mileage scheme of making rates 
will be put into effect, as it is common knowledge that the 
employees of Director Chambers of the Federal Railroad 
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the industries of the State as to which is the more es- 
sential, and he therefore thought it necessary that the 
lumber industry get more actively and directly into the 
war work, that its proper recognition be obtained. As a 
result of the discussion, the following resolution providing 
for the Inland Empire Lumber Emergency Bureau was 
unanimously adopted by roll call: 

We, the members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, in semiannual meeting at Missoula, Mont., on 
Aug. 14, 1918, do each one of us severally agree by individual 
vote to clothe the directors with authority to appoint at once 
an emergency bureau to be known as the Inland Empire Lum- 
ber Emergency Bureau, consisting of a governing committee 
of five members, more or less, at their discretion to supervise 
and distribute all orders secured from the Government, 
directly or indirectly, and to secure a man to represent the 
bureau in Washington, and each of us agrees to furnish the 
association and bureau with information pertaining to stocks, 
manufacturing conditions etc, and to fill promptly our pro rata 
share of all orders secured, as based upon our stock in pile 
when called upon by the bureau. 

The directors of the association consist of J. P. Me- 
Goldrick, Spokane district; C. B. March, Montana dis- 
trict, and T. A. MeCann, eastern Oregon and southern 
Idaho district. As Mr. McCann was not present a special 
meeting of the directors will be held within the next 
few days, at which the details of the emergency bureau 
and the Washington representative will be worked out. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was devoted largely to a dis- 
eussion of the old and oft discussed subject of standard 
sizes and thicknesses, particularly as to the width of 
boards when surfaced two or four sides. At the close 
of the long discussion, in which all participated, it was 
voted to reaffirm the old standard, which permits of half 
inch scant when material is surfaced four sides. Chief 
Inspector George Shields reported that as a general thing 
the sizes and thicknesses made by the mills in the associa- 
tion are now quite uniform. 

The Government employment situation was explained 
by Scott Leavitt, of Great Falls, Mont., director for this 
work in Montana, at the request of the lumbermen. He 
said there had long been a need of establishing better 
relations between employer and employee and the war 
made it necessary that something be done at once, In 
common labor of the migratory class, the supply was 
about equal to the demand. Skilled labor needed to be 


erally the labor representatives on the boards are repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor, which he 
explained was due to the fact that it is difficult to get a 
representative of unorganized labor just because it is 
unorganized, 

At the close of the meeting the Montana members con- 
ferred with Mr. Leavitt. They will endeavor as an organ- 
ization and individually to help him and his board in 
every way possible. 

THURSDAY MORNING 

Vice President Hart called J. P. MeGoldrick, of Spo- 
kane, to the chair Thursday morning so as to divide the 
honors and also that Mr. Hart might take a more active 
part in the debate. 


The question of increased support to the National 
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Administration have been working upon a mileage scale of 
rates for a considerable length of time, and apparently are 
still working upon them. Obviously they would not do this 
unless they eventually intend to ed them into effect; and 
another hint of some general readjustments is made in the 
Springston Lumber Case, wherein the commission states that 
it will not order rates to be made effective until the disposal of 
the controversy regarding lumber rates in Order No. 28. 

You probably will recall that late last fall Commissioner 
McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, rendered 
a minority opinion of the commission in regard to the efficiency 
of our transportation lines. Mr. McChord was of the opinion 
that the Government should operate the railroads, and devel 
opments since that time show that the administration accepted 
the minority opinion. Mr. McChord in a recent interview at 
Washington states that the railroads by discriminatory prac 
tices in the past were allowed to build up one town at the 
expense of the other. That while the days of rebating had 
passed, nevertheless the railroad manager found means of 
accomplishing the same result by preference of facilities to 
favorite shippers and communities, and he urges that the 
tendency in the future must be to building up the interior 
points which have been the victims of unjust rates; in other 
words, the theory of the commission is that rates to a 
large degree must be constructed upon a mileage basis. 1 
might mention that the Railroad Administration claims to have 
the authority to put rates into effect upon one day’s notice, 
and to me it seems that there is entirely too much smoke 
around this mileage scheme of rates, and the thing is bound 
to flare up into a huge flame at any moment. 

As far as our lumber traffic is concerned, as a whole, it is 
very probable the carriers’ earnings therefrom are compen- 
satory, and the trade is satisfied with the existing adjust- 
ments. Commercial conditions are stabilized, and competition 
between manufacturers has been practically eliminated thru 
the existing adjustment of blanket rates, and I do not think 
it necessary to comment on the chaotic conditions of affairs 
the mileage rate situation would bring forth. 

I might also add that in the last six months the commission: 
has rendered a large number of decisions wherein it has 
allowed a differential of from 1 to 3 cents over the Spokane 
rates from points geographically located within the Spokane 
group, which is another way of breaking up the general group- 
ing of the lumber rates, and sooner or later this continual 
broadening of the differential will tend to disrupt our 
blanketing. 

In the Express Rate decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the country was divided into several thousand 
blocks and the rates from one block were blanketed to the 
other blocks regardless of the mileage. Of course, the blocks 
are so small that the mileage is not such a vital factor ; never- 
theless it frequently happens that household goods under this 
block system may be shipped cheaper by express than by 
freight on account of the blanket adjustment. To me it seems 
that such an adjustment would be ideal for lumber traffic, 
only instead of making small blocks allow the blocks to apply 
to and from the present grouping for the blankets. It is 
doubtful, however, if the commission would at this time 
listen to such an me neg provided, of course, it seriously 
had in mind the mileage rate scheme, which I believe it has. 
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I think our best bet is with Congress, and it may be possible 
that it would put a bill thru which would establish in a 
definite manner the differentials between Inland Empire manu- 
facturers. One thing seems certain, and that is, if the Gov- 
ernment fixes a definite price for lumber Congress would 
seem to have authority to say rates should be blanketed from 
a producing territory so that the price the Government fixes 
would not be contingent upon. freight rates. I also believe 
that Congress would be interested in this question because its 
agent, or the Interstate Commerce Commission, is disrupting 
the blanket rate scheme, and it would seem that the tendency 
should be to create stability at present rather than uncer- 
tainties. 

The secretary declared that any change to a mileage 
basis from the present blanket or group plan would 
seriously disturb commercial conditions, and he felt that 
the matter would have to be put up to Judge Prouty, who 
represents the shippers on the Federal Railroad Commis- 
sion, 

Several members expressed fear of an eventual read- 
justment of rates on a mileage basis, which would dis- 
turb commercial groups such as the lumber industry. In 
other words, the class rate shippers want the mileage basis 
but commodity shippers such as lumber shippers are op- 
posed to the mileage basis as it would result disastrously. 

W. M. Seuthold, of Deer Park, Wash., brought up the 
question of log rates, which it is understood are to be 
put on a mileage basis. 

It was stated that in Montana log rates are now based 
on distance. Secretary Cooper stated that all these mat- 
ters are being looked after by Traffic Manager Knott. 


Expediting Pine Airplane Lumber Production 


The campaign that is now well under way to secure 
airplane wing beams of pine in the Inland Empire and 
California was explained by Kenneth Ross, general man- 
ager of the lumber department of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., at Bonner, near Missoula, who for the last 
three months has devoted the greater part of his time to 
assisting John D. Ryan, director of aircraft production, 
particularly in looking after the getting out of pine wing 
beams. Mr. Ross spent some weeks at the outset in the 
East visiting the airplane plants and studying al! the 
different phases of the work of making them. He has 
since been meeting groups of pine manufacturers in 
the Inland Empire and California and explaining to them 
what is needed, and appointing local committees to di- 
rect the work. He returned from a trip to many of the 
pine mills in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California 
only in time to address the meeting yesterday. 

Mr. Ross urged haste. The trees that will make the 
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by a resolution, that was adopted, that put the association 
on record as opposed to the reconsigning of lumber. 

There was some discussion of the compensation for 
wholesalers and commission men, it being the general 
sentiment of the meeting that where wholesalers have been 
allowed 50 cents a thousand on No. 3 and poorer and $1 
a thousand on No. 2 and better, because of the increased 
cost of selling as well as living it should now be raised 
to 75 cents and $1.50. To commission men, where 50 
cents a thousand feet has been the customary commission, 
it was suggested that it be raised to 75 cents. This basis 
of selling compensation met with the approval of those 
present who do not sell thru their own salaried repre- 
sentatives. 

Secretary Cooper said that stock data compiled by 


the work of the great war for liberty and democracy by 
concentrating every effort in producing every possible 
amount of this material. They are responding nobly to 
the demand for the airplane lumber, he declared, and he 
pointed out that by doing this and enabling the construc- 
tion of the Government’s airplane program the war will 
be shortened and thousands of lives saved. 

An interesting tho brief talk was made by T. J. Hum- 
bird, of Spokane, former president of the association, who 
has seldom missed a meeting since its organization, 

At the same time, in one of the small private dining 
rooms, the visiting ladies, wives of the lumbermen, were 
given a dinner by the wives of the local manufacturers, 
including Mrs. Kenneth Ross, Mrs. John R. Toole, Mrs. 
KE. H. Polleys and Mrs, J. P. Lansing, who were untiring 
in their efforts to entertain the visiting ladies. Later 
in the evening all visited the Missoula Country Club, where 
informal dancing was enjoyed. 


A MONSTER WAR GARDEN 


After the business of the meeting was concluded the 
members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
this afternoon visited the three lumber manufacturing 
plants in Missoula and vicinity, including the Polleys 
Lumber Co., Missoula, the Western Lumber Co., Milltown, 
six miles east, and the lumber department of the-Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., at Bonner, eight miles east, all be- 
ing taken out in automobiles thru the picturesque Hell 
Gate River valley. 

At Bonner interest centered in the big community war 
garden, the pride of General Manager Kenneth Ross and 
William Christian Lubrecht, sales manager, who is acting 
manager now while Mr, Ross is in charge of the pine 
airplane lumber production of the West. 

Probably there is no other similar war garden at a mill 
community in this country. It embraces eleven acres in 
one block and it is divided into sixty-one plots, each 
30 x 210 feet in size, every one of which is allotted to 
a family of an employee, altho a few are looked after by 
bachelor employees of the company who have no families 
but do desire to help the nation at this time by aiding 
its productive capacity. These plots were assigned early 
in the year by lot, and those who have them and their 
families work in them, planting, caring for and harvesting 
their vegetables after working hours and on Sundays, The 
company furnishes the ground free and the water for 
irrigation from pipes laid thru the garden, In addition 
to the sixty-one plots together, there are nine near by, 

















DEPARTMENT AT BONNER, MONT. SIXTY-ONE PLOTS IN THIS GARDEN, WHICH IS IRRIGATED BY PIPES LAID BY THE COMPANY 


wing beams must be selected in the woods and then 
brought in regardless of the trouble. It is not a ques- 
tion of time, trouble or expense; it is merely a question 
of getting the wing beams and getting them quickly. 
The pine lumbermen are as a general thing responding 
nobly to the appeal, or demand, as it may be considered, 
for this airplane material, but still more and more effort 
must be exerted, and where the getting of the wing beam 
stock interferes with commercial business the commercial 
business must be sidetracked. 

Huntington Taylor, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, thought 
the Government should make further tests of Englemann 
spruce of Montana and Idaho, which he said was being 
declined by this Government but is being bought readily 
by the allied Governments. He was informed that tests 
of this wood are already under way and if it is found 
suitable another source of airplane lumber supply will 
have been provided. 


Proposed Conference of Producers and Government 


KE. T. Allen presented a telegram he had just received 
from President John H. Kirby, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, relative to a proposed con- 
ference between all war producers with Government de- 
partment heads having to do with regulation of wages and 
hours of labor, as well as production, at Washington in 
the near future. The telegram read as follows: 


Pp Cuicaco, ILL., Aug. 15.—E. T. ALLEN, Missoula, Mont.— 
Ma sident National Association Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, 
that ic sends me following wire: “Our association believes 
pen to assure maximum production necessary to vigorous and 
eeeeral prosecution of war, closer working relation must be 
to cted between manufacturers and Federal bureaus having 
leit production and regulation wages and hours of labor. 
oldi ng to this end, our executive committee strongly favors 
man 7 at Washington in September a national conference of 
dente acturers engaged in war prodution. Will you join presi- 
ence? other trade associations in issuing call for such confer- 

h Immediate reply will be appreciated.” 
we oere consulted Chairman Keith, of the Federal relations 
on ees who approves anorngs J in the call, but before acting 
alt an expression of your views. Please answer Chicago: 


JOHN H. Kirsy, 


ae, ee of several members who spoke on the matter 
“wg fae be that the proposed conference would be bene- 
pro Pig no action was taken, as the matter was not 
any y before the meeting. It was suggested that the 
ing it of directors could take any action necessary regard- 


€ reconsigning of lumber shipments was given a hit 


his office showed less lumber on hand than a year ago, 
tho there is some increase in the stock on hand of mixed 
woods. The market situation was reported generally to 
be satisfactory. 

_ THE BANQUET 

A lumber meeting in Montana not followed by a ban- 
quet never happened. Montana lumbermen believe in 
getting together in a social way for a better understand- 
ing of the problems of one another, and there is no better 
way to do this than around the dinner table. Last night 
the out-of-State lumbermen were guests at a dinner at the 
Florence of the members of the Montana Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with Charles B, March, director 
for Montana of the Western association, presiding. E. 
H. Polleys, the veteran lumberman of Missoula and pres- 
ident of the Montana association, briefly welcomed the 
visitors, after which Toastmaster March called on a num- 
ber present to explain certain things, which, of course 
they did not do. For instance, James P. McGoldrick was 
asked to explain ‘‘ Why we meet in Missoula,’’ and Secre- 
tary Cooper was instructed to tell ‘‘ How he kept them to- 
gether,’’ which he said he did not do for they absolutely 
could not be kept together. ‘‘Jim’’ McGoldrick did admit 
that within the last few years Montana seemed like an 
oasis between dry Washington and dry Minnesota, which, 
however, did not appear, according to his statement, as 
a reason for the meeting being held in Montana. Hunt- 
ington Taylor explained how he quit making paper and 
went to making lumber and EF. H. Van Ostrand discussed 
codperation, W. C. Lubrecht invited everyone to go to 
Bonner the next day and see the A. C. M. Co.’s big 
war garden. He said he didn’t care whether they saw the 
mill and lumber. The war garden was the piece de re- 
sistance, and the visitors found the next day that it was. 

Paul M. Lachmund did not explain how he spent three 
weeks in Washington, yet reported being there but ten 
days. J. M. Montgomery talked from the standpoint of a 
sales manager, and George Cornwall read a stirring war 
poem. William Murphy, of the Montana association’s 
counsel, made a stirring patriotic talk, as did J. M. Ken- 
nedy, an attorney of Libbey, Mont., who is doing splendid 
work about the mills and camps of Montana thru patriotic 
talks he makes to the working men, 

Kenneth Ross again spoke in a general way of the get- 
ting out of the airplane wing beam stock, and declared the 
lumbermen of the Inland Empire and California were 
given a splendid opportunity to help their country in 


making seventy in all, and when the men who have them 
and their families are working in these garden plots 
during the long spring and summer evenings the remark- 
able spectacle of more than a hundred people gardening 
at one time on practically one tract is presented, 

If one wishes to know what is grown on this wonderful 
war garden, a list of the vegetables offered in any standard 
seed company’s catalog will tell. They are all there, in 
cluding potatoes galore, peppers, cabbages, celery, toma- 
toes, beans, peas, turnips, radishes, onions, parsley, car- 
rots, squash, gourds, beets, lettuce, corn, pumpkins ete., 
and they grow to profusion, In the center of the field is 
a big red cross surmounted by the American flag, and 
thus does the emblem of liberty wave over the garden that 
is doing its part aided by several hundred garden work- 
ers to make the world free. 

These families in this way raise all the vegetables they 
can use in their own homes, thus reducing the cost of 
living and enabling the saving of those things that can 
be sent to the boys in France. What they do not use 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. buys daily and ships 
to its camps or uses in its mill boarding house, in which 
hundreds of men are fed. The best market price is paid 
for this product. In this way the community garden of 
its employees is made not only a matter of patriotic 
duty but also of profit for its working men and their 
families. 

This Bonner community war garden was started last 
year with fifty-two allotments, and it was so successful 
that it was enlarged this year. Last fall a vegetable fair 
was held at Bonner, and it was so successful that it was 
moved to Missoula and shown there. The company is 
now establishing a hydrating plant to preserve such of 
the vegetables as are not consumed, It is estimated that 
the garden is this year producing vegetables valued at 
$12,000. The man who takes a most fatherly interest 
in the garden, and who has done much to make it a suc 
cess, is Charles Hare, manager of the company’s store at 
Bonner. He is exceedingly proud of it, and has reason to 
be. 

A feature of interest and most unusual, in connection 
with the operation of the company’s store at Bonner, is 
the fact that it is not run at a profit, but the employees 
for whose benefit it is run are sold goods at cost or as 
near so as possible, and at the end of each month, if 
there is found to be a profit, this profit is returned to 
the employees in cash dividends by the Anaconda Copper 
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Mining Co. in proportion to the amount of their purchases 
during the month. 

‘*T do not feel,’’ says General Manager Ross, ‘‘that 
we have a right to make any money out of the store. We 
run it only as a matter of convenience for the employees 
who have families. We take advantage of rising markets 
and always buy in large quantities a long time ahead, 
and in this way are enabled, by selling at the same price 
as Missoula stores, to make a profit which we return in 
dividends to our employees who buy at the store, at the 
end of each month. If we did not run the store someone 
else would who would not consider the interests of our men 
as we do. That is why we operate the store.’’ 

The big sawmill plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. at Bonner is running one shift only this summer, 
turning out about 225,000 feet a day with its equipment 
of three double cutting band mills. At present there is 
about 30,000,000 feet in stock, much of which is mining 
timber, as a large part of the mill’s output goes to the 
company’s mines at Butte. The visiting lumbermen were 
interested in the new kiln established for drying airplane 


material. It is in a new shed, equipped with table and 
saws for trimming the airplane lumber as it is dried. 

Charles H, Richardson, manager of the Western Lumber 
Co., showed the visiting lumbermen about that company’s 
big electrically operated mill, which is ‘running steadily 
this year. It is one of the large, modern Montana mills. 
The company is one of the interests of W. A. Clark, former 
United States senator from Montana and extensive mine 
owner, 

The Polleys Lumber Co, is running two 9-hour shifts 
and will cut from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of lumber 
this year. It is logging reservation timber west of Mis- 
soula near the Northern Pacific, over which it comes to 
the mill at Missoula, and the company is getting an ex- 
ceptionally fine class of pine logs. 

With its two 9-hour shifts the Polleys Lumber Co, is 
sawing about 125,000 feet a day. A double shift was put 
on in October, 1917, and the plant ran steadily thru the 
winter, being shut down during May for the annual re- 
pairs that are usually made at the beginning of the year. 
It is expected to continue at this rate thru the coming 


winter and the year’s cut will therefore run up in the 
neighborhood of 30,000,000 feet. J. P. Lansing, sales 
manager, says that stock on hand last January was short 
about four million feet but that since then, with thé 
steady sawing night and day, it has nearly been caught 
up with. He reports a better demand lately from the 
retail trade in Montana along the southern section because 
of the improvement in crops. The company is logging 
splendid timber now from a tract bought last winter from 
the Government, and into which operations were at once 
moved, they being under the supervision of Edgar G. 
Polleys, son’ of President E. H. Polleys. W. E. Polleys, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, looks after the 
office and finances. 

KE. H. Polleys and wife returned the first of the week 
from a two weeks’ tour of Yellowstone National Park by 
automobile from Missoula, traveling over 800 miles. 

Louis G. Lansing, younger son of James P. Lansing, 
recently enlisted in the aviation branch of the marine 
service, tho not yet of age, and is receiving instruction at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE 


Aug. 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fredericktown. Semi-annual meeting. 


Aug. 29-80—National Industrial Traffic League, Hotel Lafa- 
yette, Buffalo, N. Y. Summer meeting. 


Sept. 8-4—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 


Sept. 11-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 


Sept. 19—Northern Logging Congress, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 


Oct. 22-28—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 

Dec, 4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
meeting. 


Dec, 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


Plans for the fourth annual convention of the Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
in Fredericktown on Aug. 29, have been practically com- 
pleted. Secretary Jake Lowe, with the assistance of Presi- 
dent Leon Herrick, has prepared a mighty interesting 
program, Among the well known speakers to address the 
convention will be James R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., 
and L. R. Putman, advertising expert for the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La. Special entertain- 
ment has been provided, the visitors and they will be the 
guests of the Fredericktown Commercial Club at a ban- 
quet on Thursday evening. On Friday morning they will 
be taken for a sightseeing automobile tour of the nearby 
mining district. The program in full is ‘as follows: 

Call to order—-President Leon Herrick, Crystal City, Mo. 

ong, “America’’—Assembly. 

Invocation—-—Rev. J. W. Ward, Fredericktown, Mo. 

Address of welcome—Hon. R. H. Davis, Fredericktown, Mo. 

* Response—Charles Kiefner, Perryville, Mo. 

What Is Happening at Washington—James R. Moorehead, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

‘ OPEN DISCUSSION. 

Sash and Doors—L. EF. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 

OPEN DISCUSSION. 

You'll have to guess his subject——A. J. Dillman, Caruthers- 
ville, Mo. 

Collections—Jacob A. Lowe, Parma, Mo. 

OPEN DISCUSSION. 

After the War—-What Then?—L. R. Putman, New Orleans, 


Annual 


sa, 
Is It Ethical to Solicit After Competitor Has Started Fur- 
nishing Material on the Job?—-Hugh Steele, Bismarck, Mo. 
Adjournment to picture show. 
5:00 to 6 :00—Entertainment. 
ee 7:30 p. m.—Guests Fredericktown Commercial 
‘lu 


Music—Deguire Orchestra. 
Address, “Signs of the Times’’—Rey. P. G. Thogmorton, 
Fredericktown, Mo. . 
FRIDAY, AUG. 30 
8 :00 a. m.—Sightseeing Auto Tour of Mining District. 





NATIONAL RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 
Final arrangements have been completed for the second 
annual convention in Chicago of the National Retail, Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to be held Sept. 11 and 12. As 
announced in previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN the sessions are to be held on the first day at the 
South Shore Country Club and on the secohd day at the 
Congress Hotel. Four speakers of national prominence 
have been secured to address the visitors and it is expected 
that what they will have to say will be of much value to 
the retail lumber dealers. ‘‘Many important topics will 
be considered, however,’’ says the bulletin stating the 
program arrangements, ‘‘and these will be discussed in- 
formally on the floor of the convention by the men in 
attendance and with a view of determining our future 
policy. These are serious times and our discussions will 
be serious.’’ The ladies are especially invited to attend 
the convention this year and elaborate arrangements have 
been made for their entertainment. The program in full, 
which, tho subject to change, it is hoped to carry out, is 
as follows: 
Wednesday, Sept. 11—South Shore Country Club 
10 :00 o’¢lock—Opening session 
President's report and address. 
Treasurer’s report. 
Secretary’s report. 
Appointment of convention committees. 
Address, “Trade Organization in American In- 
dustry,” Dr, Wilson Compton, Chief Dis- 
patcher, United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Report of committee on Affiliation of State and 
. Regional Associations. 
General discussion, 


Adjournment for luncheon. 
12 :30 o’clock—Luncheon served in club house. 
AFTERNOON 
2.00 o’clock—Reconvened. 
“ Address, Hon. John H. Kirby, president Na 
tional. Lumber., Manufacturers’ Association, 
Houston, Tex, 


“3 Terms of sale and trade acceptances.’ “(An 
' open discussion of possible change in preséyt 
—_ ‘ pide Br 919g. 


sigma sil: 





TO ALL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IN 
SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY 
BUREAU TERRITORY 

After consulting with authorities of War Indus- 
tries Board we hereby call a meeting of all lum- 
ber manufacturers in Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau territory for 10 a. m. August 28, 1918, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

The purpose of this meeting being the selection 
of a permanent committee to represent the lum- 
ber manufacturers in said territory in all dealings 
with the War Industries Board. 

A full attendance is desired in the interest of 
both the Government and the industry. 

JOHN L. KAUL, 
'R. M. HALLOWELL, 
CHARLES GREEN. i 











terms and customs, owing to general condi- 
tions.) 
Report of cost survey committee, 
General discussion. 
5 :30 o’clock—Adjournment for the day. 


Inspection of Club Grounds, with the ladies, 


South Shore Country Club. Banquet for men 
attending the convention and their ladies. 
(Informal.) An entertainment will follow 
the banquet, which will be unique and we 
feel will be very much enjoyed by all in 
attendance, 


Thursday, Sept. 12—Hotel Congress, Convention Hall 
9 :30 o’clock—Opening session. 
Report of trade relations committee. 
Report of legislative committee. 
Address, Charles 8. Keith, president Southern 
Pine Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Report of finance committee. 
Amending of articles of association. 
Building and Loan Association possibilities, 
General discussion, 
Adjournment for luncheon, 
AFTERNOON 


6 :30 o'clock 


12 :30 o'clock 

2 :00 o’clock—Reconvened. a 

Address, General L. C. Boyle, legal counsel for 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion and questions. 

Report of convention committees. 

Wlection of directors. 

General discussion and future program. 

Adjournment. 





WESTERN FORESTERS TO HOLD ANNUAL 


Announcement is made by EK, T. Allen, Portland, Ore., 
forester of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, that its coming annual meeting will be held in Port- 
land on Dee, 4, being as usual the day preceding the ses- 
sions of the Pacific Logging Congress. On Dec. 2 and 3 
will oceure the meeting of the standardization committee 
of the association, which will be devoted strictly to forest 
fire matters and methods and based on the experience of 
the 1918 season, This will be of especial interest to pro- 
fessional fire workers in private, State and Federal pro- 
tective organizations, but all lumbermen and others inter- 
ested, Mr, Allen says, are heartily invited to participate. 

There will be discussed on Dee. 4, at the annual meeting, 
subjects of general economic interest to the entire indus- 
try, as well as those connected with protective problems. 





HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION NOTES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 20.—James E. Stark, president 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, will shortly 
announce the personnel of the committee which will be 
charged with working out the preliminary details of the 
establishment of an export department to have control of 
all phases of export and coastwise movements of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products. There appears to be 
no doubt that the association will shortly have this depart- 
ment in working order and that the exportation of south- 
ern hardwoods will be conducted much more cheaply, in- 
telligently and efficiently than ever before. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association announces 
that hardwood manufacturers are codperating splendidly 
with the United States Employment Service in carrying 
out the provisions of the Government’s war labor pro- 
gram and that it has received highly complimentary letters 
from the local official and also the chief of the informa- 
tion and educational service at Washington. The associa- 
tion is urging all members to send copies of their pay- 
rolls to the nearest office of the United States Employ- 





‘ 


IN PROSPECT 


ment Service ‘‘in order that they may receive full benefits 
of the service afforded by the Government.’’ 

The association announces receipt of tariffs showing 
that London reconsigning rates were advanced 1 cent per 
hundred pounds, then advanced 25 percent with a max- 
imum of 5 cents per hundred pounds, effective Aug. 12. 
In some instances, it says, ‘‘this advance does-away with 
the advantage of reconsigning on London.’’ 

The association advises its members that it is still 
working vigorously with the authorities at Washington 
with a view to bringing about application of net rates 
into milling points instead of present gross and contract 
rates. 

The association advises its members that it is still 
coéperating with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in presenting to the United States Railroad 
Administration the plan of applying a flat rate of 3 
cents per hundred pounds on shipments of lumber and 
forest products in lieu of the advance of 25 percent, with 
maximum of 5 cents. 





DECLINES POLITICAL HONOR 


Boston, MaAss., Aug. 19.—John M. Woods, president of 
John M. Woods & Co. and former president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, has withdrawn his 
candidacy for representative fiom the twenty-fourth Mid- 
dlesex district. In a public statement Mr. Woods says 
that winning the war is of vastly more importance than 
political office, and that conditions that could not be 
foreseen when he entered the race now compel him to 
withdraw. Two members of the firm, W. E. Chamberlin 
and M. EK, Philbrick, have been giving much time as mem- 
bers of the War Industries Board, the former serving from 
January to April, while Mr. Philbrick has served all the 
time, since and is still on the job. This, with the further 
fact that Mr. Walker, of the firm, has been ordered by 
his physician to take things more easily for a time, would 
prevent Mr. Woods from giving the necessary time and 
attention to the office, if elected, consequently he thought 
proper to withdraw at this time. 

In his statement Mr. Woods mentioned the valuable 
service rendered to the Government by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, which, thru Mr, Woods, 
who was then the president, soon after war was declared 
tendered to the Government all its facilities, information 
and corps of fifty expert lumber inspectors, which offer 
was heartily accepted and the services rendered by the 
association have been of great value. Nine association 
inspectors are at work for the Government now. 








REVISING HARDWOOD GRADING RULES 

Cincinnati, On10, Aug. 20.—The executive office force 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States is at work on a revision of the manual of 
grading rules of the association. This will incorporate 
all changes to date since the previous publication and will 
be ready to go to the printers ‘in a few days for immediate 
distribution to the members, 


SECRETARY TAKES ON NEW DUTIES. 


JACKSONVILLE, FiLA., Aug. 19.—E. W. McKay, of New 
Orleans, came to Jacksonville last week to take up his 
official duties as secretary and traffic manager of the 
eastern section of the Southern Cypress association. 
While retaining his title of assistant secretary and traf- 
fic manager of the assocaition, Mr. McKay will be in com- 
plete charge of the eastern group of cypress mills, which 
comprise a large portion of the association membership. 

The rapid development of the cypress industry on the 
eastern seaboard led some four years to the formation 
of an eastern section of the Southern Cypress association, 
with headquarters in Jacksonville. Since then the expan- 
sion of these eastern mills has been so great that it was 
deemed advisable to send over here a traffic man of ex- 
perience who could at the same time act as secretary of 
this eastern division. Mr. McKay, who has been traffic 
manager of the association at New Orleans for the last 
fourteen years, was selected. He entered upon his new 
duties on Monday of last week. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 20.—The first fall meeting of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held here on 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 10, and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. This is the first meeting since the last gathering 
in May. John C, Keller, traffic manager of the club, will 
make a report at the September meeting and several other 
matters will come up for discussion. The membership 
committee, under the chairmanship of Charles A. Wolilin, 
has been active and it is expected that a number of new 
faces will be seen at the next meeting. 
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WESTERN BOX MAKERS TO FORM ONE ASSOCIATION 





Spruce and Pine Men Take Preliminary Steps Toward Organizing—To Affiliate With National Body—Status of Spruce 
Production—Stabilizing the Market and Disposing of Mill Accumulations 


A telegram received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Aug. 14 and published on page 33 of the issue of last 
week briefly recounted efforts made at a meeting at 
Spokane, Wash., to unite in one organization manu- 
facturers of boxes, of western spruce and pine, of four 
northwestern States. A more detailed report of the 
meeting from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s resident Spo- 
kane correspondent follows: 


SPoKANE, WasuH., Aug. 13.—Northwestern box manu- 
facturers, including western pine and spruce operators, 
voted unanimously here today to unite in a northwest- 
ern organization to be affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers. 

At a meeting attended by thirty-five or more opera- 

tors, held under the auspices of the box bureau of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the matter 
of enlarging and extending the scope of this organiza- 
tion to include all manufacturers of wooden boxes in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana was discussed. 
Individual action was taken by the spruce operators 
as a unit, and similar action was taken by the western 
pine operators, each naming a special committee to 
carry out the plan in detail at a joint meeting to be 
held later. The Western Pine Manufacturers named 
a committee consisting of P. M. Lachmund, of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co.; W. C. Geddes and W. M. Leuthold, 
of the Deer Park Lumber Co., to confer with A. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, in organizing this branch of the industry. 
A committee of spruce men, consisting of W. 8. Cram, 
of the Silver Mill Co. of Raymond; S. L. Hyman, of the 
Puget Sound Box Co., Seattle, and C. A. Pratt, of the 
-acific Box Co., Tacoma, was appointed to get the 
spruce men together at a meeting to be held on the 
Coast, probably next Wednesday at Centralia. Later 
a joint meeting of the two committees will be held to 
complete the details of organization. 

Walter D. Burr, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, of Chicago, attended the 
meeting and explained the benefits to be derived from 
such an organization affiliated with the National asso- 
ciation. For the next week or ten days Mr. Burr will 
visit the northwestern mills and confer with members 
of both committees. 


Getting Under Way 


The box manufacturers met at 10 o’clock today in 
the assembly room of the Old National Bank Building, 
with E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lumber 
Co., Spokane, in the chair. E. D. Rowley, manager of 
the box bureau of the Western Pine association, was 
present as secretary of the conference, and A. W. 
Cooper, 
Manufacturers’ Association, was also present. One of 
the most important developments of the meeting, in 
addition to the proposed organization of the new asso- 
ciation, was a telegram from J. C, Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the 


Wooden Box Industry, Washington, D. C., calling upon : 


northwestern box manufacturers to make bids to fill 
Government box orders for army needs during the 
coming season. ‘‘The army has decided to use domestic 
boxes for domestic shipments this season,’’ he stated 
in his telegram, ‘‘and is asking for domestic prices. 
Can you give prices on domestic boxes in accordance 
with Food Administration specifications?’ 


Government Orders and Prices 


The manufacturers decided to place a Government 
bid for the Northwest’s share of this order and a 
special committee, with W. D. Burr as honorary chair- 
man, was named by Mr. Van Dissel, including L. L. 
Hyman, W. 8. Cram, W. H. Anderson, of the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co., Portland; I. E. Campbell, of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, and C. A. 
Pratt, from the Coast district; and C. M. Crego, West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane; Paul 
M. Lachmund, J, C. Biles, Peshastin Mill Co., Blewett; 
J. B. Knapp, Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., Bend., Ore., 
and W. R. Beggers, of the Beggers & Shaubert Lumber 
Co., Lyle, from the Inland district, to confer on a scale 
of prices. 

This committee met at noon following the morning 
adjournment, to discuss a tentative scale to be sub- 
mitted to the Government. It is generally understood 
that the bid calls for from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
boxes, as the order will include about 25 percent of 
the beans, peas, tomatoes and salmon pack for the 
Army. The salmon cases alone will approximate 7,200,- 
000 cases. 

The meeting was called to order for the afternoon 
Session: shortly after 1 o’clock, and a report on the 
findings of the price committee was presented by J. B. 
Knapp. For convenience in handling, the committee 
Suggested that a Coast district, to include Oregon, 

ashington and California, be formed, with one set 
of prices, and a Rocky Mountain district, to include 
everything east of the eastern boundaries of these 
three Coast States, be made a second district with a 
slight advance in price, to meet freight conditions. 
Tentative figures were suggested, based on present 
Prices of boxes in the middle western and eastern 
States as quoted by Secretary Burr of the National 
association, and these figures will be submitted to the 
Government for consideration and approval and final 
endorsement by northwestern operators before they will 

€ made public. The committee recommended that do- 
Mestic boxes in the two districts, as outlined, be sold 
at 10 percent less per box than the export boxes and 
that the prices so suggested be quotations for the imme- 








of the Portland office of the Western Pine | 





diate present, subject to readjustment in September, 
when other prices are under consideration for revision. 
It was also specified that the tentative price proposed 
would not become effective for the various classes of 
boxes until passed by the National Emergency Bureau 
and coneurred in by the Government. 


Spruce Production Conditions 


An announcement of special importance to lumber- 
men was a communication from R. C, Angell, manager 
of the spruce bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, of Portland, addressed to EK. B. Rowley, 
manager of the box bureau, Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, dealing with spruce conditions on 
the Coast and the bearing the present operations will 
have on the lumber market and the industry in gen- 
eral in the Northwest. His communication to the asso- 
ciation was read. It was concurred in by a similar 
communication from T., W. Sanborn, first lieutenant of 
the Spruce Production Division under Colonel Disque. 
It follows: 


The present spruce log input is averaging about 40,000,000 
feet a month. Approximately 10,000,000 feet of the lumber 
produced from these logs is shipped to the Vancouver cut-up 
plant, in the form of cants or flitches, there to be cemanu- 
factured into rough airplane parts—principally wing beams. 
About 2,000,000 feet is remanufactured by the sawmills 
themselves, making a total of approximately 12,000,000 feet 
of airplane out of some 40,000,000 feet log seale. At the 
present rate of cutting, it is estimated that the available 
supply of spruce timber will not last much longer than two 
years, 

A word in reference to the manner of sawing for airplane 
requirements will give some idea as to the grade of material 
left after the airplane is extracted from the log. The spruce 
cants referred to above are for the most part in thicknesses 
of 2, 2% and 8 inches. There are three accepted grades of 
cants: No, 1 must develop 50 percent and better of wing 
beam cuttings, 2x4 and wider, 18 feet and longer; a No, 2 
cant developing 25 to 50 percent of such cuttings; and a 
No. 3 cant developing 50 percent wing beam cuttings, 6 to 
16 feet long. ‘These last are used in the spliced beam. Wing 
beam specifications are as follows: 

Quality: Sound, clear four sides. Bright sap, knots or 
equivalent, burls 4% inch and less in diameter and narrow; 
pitch pockets, and bark seams 14% inches in length will not 
be considered defects, 

Grain: Straight; angle must not exceed 1 
inches. Vertical or flat grain will be accepted. 

Growth: Six rings or more per inch, 

You will note that these specifications are of a very tech 
nical nature, and in consequence, after extracting all of the 
airplane from the log, we still have left, in addition to box 
and common grades, a considerable percentage of commercial 
clear in the grade of select and better. The monthly accumu- 
lation at the mills does not exceed 20,000,000 feet of box 
and No. 1 common combined, 

Present accumulations of box spruce are hardly normal, 
the total stock on hand on Puget Sound being ‘less than 
5,000,000 feet; on Grays Harbor less than 20,000,000 feet, 
15,000,000 feet of which represents the Grays Harbor Com 
mercial Co,’s stock, which is no more than is normally car- 
ried by this concern ; Willapa Harbor, 4,000,000 feet ; Astoria, 
2,000,000 feet; Coos Bay, 3,500,000 feet, making a grand 
total of less than 35,000,000 feet, which would be a fair stock 
for one good-sized western pine mill. ‘ 

The problem with us at the present time is not in the box 
or common grades. This accumulation, we feel, will be 
assimilated without even a ripple in the market. Our prob- 
lem, which does not concern the box situation at all, is in 
our upper grades, for which there is little or no demand at 
the present time. This, I might add, is the nature of the 
accumulations at the Vancouver cut-up plant. 

Of the 12,000,000 feet of both spruce and fir now in pile at 
Vancouver at least 10,000,000 is absolutely unsuited for 
box material, I will not go into detail in regard to this 
stock, however, as Lieutenant Sanborn, of the Signal Corps, 
in charge of this department, has agreed to write a letter 
on the subject. 


Stabilizing the Spruce Market 


This letter was supplemented by a communication 
from First Lieut, T. W. Sanborn, by authority of 
Colonel Disque, as follows: 


Gentlemen: Learning that you are sending a representa 
tive to the box manufacturers’ meeting at Spokane, am writ 
ing to ask that you deliver at such meeting a message for 
the spruce production division, 

What this division wishes to pass on to the manufacturers 
of boxes, as well as to all users of lumber, is, namely: the 
fact that this operation and the sales department within the 
=" will stabilize rather than disrupt the lumber 
market. 

Primarily it is a fact that the production of lumber on the 
Coast has been and is today slightly below normal. 

The operation of the Government plant at Vancouver, 
Wash., can only be figured as a working up plant for the 
lumber mills operating in the district. The result, therefore, 
is that there is accumulating at Vancouver, Wash., a certain 
quantity of high grade clear spruce and fir unsuitable for 
airplane construction, but this accumulation, whatever it 
may be in amount, is only the aggregate of what would be 
pene ance: J accumulated at some fifty separate plants, and the 
production of lumber has not been increased by the operation 
of this plant. It is of course patent to all that one office 
quoting on this accumulation will do less harm to the lumber 
markets than would some fifty separate individuals, and we 
offer this in support of our contention that this department 
will have a tendency to stabilize rather than disrupt prices. 

We wish also to controvert the idea which seems to be 
prevalent, namely, that we are accumulating a vast quan- 
tity of stock which will probably be dumped on the market. 
The stock sheet taken Aug. 1 shows stock on hand of both 
fir and spruce amounting to slightly over 12,000,000 feet, 
while the opinion generally thruout the country has multi- 
plied these figures by ten or twenty. 

Colonel Disque expressed himself as late as Saturday by 
saying that the movement of accumulations at the mill was 
more important to him than the movement of accumulation 
at Vancouver, since an accumulation blocking operations at 
a mill would handicap the spruce production program, while 
the Government could afford to carry its accumulation until 
such time as markets offered. The message, therefore, from 
this department is simply this: that there is no vast surplus 
to move, that markets will not be disturbed, and that to the 
Government operation the interest of the mills working in 
harmony with the Government program is of paramount 


interest. 
The Open Price Exchange Plan 


The special committee consisting of P. M. Lach- 
mund, W. C. Geddes and C. M. Crego, named at the last 
meeting of the bureau to report on the open price ex- 
change plan, submitted its report, as follows: 


At the annual meeting of the box bureau a committee was 
appointed to investigate the advisability of an open price 


inch in 20 


exchange for box and shook manufacturers. Having found 
a plan in use by a large number of industrial associations, 
the subject was given considerable time and attention in 
order that the information might be reduced to a minimum 
and still convey all necessary details, As a result of the 
committee’s findings open price exchange agreements were 
sent to all members of the bureau inviting them to partici- 
pate, and as a result sixteen operators have signified their 
intentions and are now reporting to the open price exchange, 
which has-proved highly satisfactory. 

Suggestions will be in order, as the plan should receive 
the support of every box and shook manufacturer within the 
bounds of our association, 


Uniform Cost Problems 


The committee on the uniform cost accounting and cost 
finding problem—P., M. Lachmund, J. B. Knapp and 
Frank Gardiner—submitted a signed report, as follows: 

The necessity of a uniform cost accounting and cost find- 
ing system in the box producing district of the Inland 
KXmpire is very essential. However, your committee finds a 
humber of elements entering into this matter as a_ unit 
which can not be overcome immediately or worked out in 
exactly the same manner as the system used by the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Your committee, however, will state that a uniform cost 
accounting and cost finding system can be built up to sult 
Inland Kmpire conditions, and it is our recommendation that 
more time and attention be given this matter in the future 
with a view of having some plans submitted at a subsequent 
meeting which will meet Inland Empire conditions, 


Mobilizing on Government’s Behalf 


Secretary Burr of the National Box association ad- 
dressed the meeting on the work of the Emergency 
Bureau of that organization and its plan of mobilizing 
the industry in the United States to give the Govern- 
ment boxes of all kinds for its emergency demand. He 
said that the bureau had named a war service com- 
mittee, which was its executive committee, and had 
offered the services of an experienced box man to serve 
as a box specialist on the War Industries Board. The 
box manufacturers wanted to be of service to the in- 
dustry in this district and they asked the manufac- 
turers here to establish a bureau to join with them in 
a general codperative program tending to. stabilize the 
industry and make prices more permanent for surplus 
stocks. He urged that all box manufacturers should 
have confidence in each other and exchange ideas in a 
fair way, which would greatly benefit the industry, 

He had recently traveled thru New England and 
the middle West and had found the prevailing price 
of boxes in New England to be $60 a thousand, ‘‘I 
don’t believe that at any point east of the Mississippi 
River a man can make a box and get out even at $60 
a thousand,’’ he said. In answer to a question he 
answered that the average cost of manufacture of 
boxes, from his observation in New England and other 
eastern States, without the overhead, would run from 
$8 to $9, and the overhead charges would add two to 
three dollars more. He said that eastern operators 
were having the same labor trouble experience as op- 
erators in the West. The price prevailing in the mid- 
dle West—i. e., Chicago—was $58 a thousand for 
shooks, and this month the price would probably be 
about $61 for this class of box. Manufacturers were 
not rushed with orders as they were six months ago, 
but on the other hand they had enough to keep them busy 
and were not looking for much additional business. 


A Comprehensive Affiliation 


Several speakers expressed approval of the plan to 
enlarge the scope of the association to take in all 
wooden box manufacturers and the matter came to 
an issue with a motion by H. R. Scheuker of the 
Kootenai Box Manufacturing Co., of Spirit Lake, that 
the pine operators among northwestern box manufac- 
turers affiliate with the National association, which 
motion was earried, C. A. Pratt put the same motion 
on behalf of the spruce men and it was carried, 

Among the box operators present were: 


bh. D. Rowley, manager Box Bureau Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Portland. 

A. W. Clark, Clark Lumber Co,, Portland. 

I). D. Rosenberry, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho. 

I. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Phoenix Lumber Co,, Spokane, 

W. D. Burr, secretary National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago. 

George Shields, Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 

W. S. Cram, Siler Mill Co., Raymond, Wash. 

F. BE. Campbell, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, 
Wash. 

S. L. Hyman, Puget Sound Box Co., Seattle. 

W. H. Anderson, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Portland, 

(, A. Pratt, Pacific Box Co., Tacoma, 

J. C. Barline, Western Pine Box Sales Co., Spokane. 

BE. L. Clark, St. Maries Modern Box Co., St. Maries, Idaho. 

J. F. Brod, Opportunity Box Factory, Spokane, 

J. J. Marischal, J. J. Marischal Co,, Spokane, 

Paul M. Lachmund, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, 

C. M. Crego, Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Spokane, 

D. C. Hedlund, Hedlund Box & Shingle Co., Spokane. 

PD. 8. Ofelt, Hedlund Box & Shingle Co,, Spokane, 

H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & Mfg. Co., Post Falls, 
Idaho. 

A, L. Jordan, Jordan Lumber Co., Columbia Falls, Mont. 

ID. J. Wilson, Lewiston Box Co., St. Maries, Idaho. 

George M. Cornwall, Portland, 

Cc. H. Edwards, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Port- 
land. 

W. R. Beggers, Beggers & Shaubert Lumber Co., Lyle, Wash. 

J. C. Biles, Peshastin Mill Co., Blewett, Wash, 

Hi. R. Scheuker, Kootenai Box Mfg. Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho, 

lL. O. Taylor, Jr., Great Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, 
Wash. 

J. B. Knapp, Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., Portland. 

W. B. Davis, Cranston Mfg. Co., Spokane, 

J. G. Cotchett, Gerrard Wire Tying Mch. Co., Seattle. 

Paul M. Elder, Bisbee & Elder, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

H. B. Rucker, Cashmere Lumber Co., Cashmere, Wash. 

J. T. Sexton, Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Spokane. 

S. St. J. Malven, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland. 
W. Cooper, secretary Western Pine Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, Portland. 

Ernest Morin, Morin Box Co., Marcus, Wash. : 

W. M. Leuthold, Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash. 

H. P. Jones, Deer Park Lumber Co,, Deer Park, Wash. 
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WISCONSIN COMPANY HOLDS ITS ANNUAL ROUNDUP 


Wilbur Lumber Co.’s Employees Have Yearly Frolic—All Given Enjoyable Outing— 
Business Discussions Occupy Last Day 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 19.—The thirteenth annual 
convention of the branch yard managers of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co. together with its office and factory employees 
was held here on Aug. 14, 15 and 16, the business ses- 
sions of the first and last day being at the Hotel Wis- 
consin, the convention headquarters, while the field sports 
of Thursday were held as in recent previous years at the 
end of a considerable journey into the beautiful country 
west of Milwaukee, accomplished partly by special car 
and partly by motor. 

All of the line yard managers were present this year 
without exception together with forty-five invited guests, 
including a considerable number of wholesale salesmen of 
various products handled by the Wilbur Lumber Co. 
Those connected with the Wilbur Lumber Co, who were 
present at the meeting were the following: KR. W. 
Houghton, George H. Wilbur, Ross H. Wilbur, Ray Wil 
bur, Charles Reuschlein, E. Gumb, A. B, Bear, M. F. 
White, A. E. Severson, R, Blackburn, Charles Bryden, W. 
8. Keebler, George Elithorp, H. W. Harms, L. Minninger, 
H. W. Miller, L. H. Taggart, George Jones, A. J. Moxell, 
A. E. Schiek, W. F. Paul, F. E. Covalt, H. W. Brown, 
Ralph Barber, Herman Cole, Charles Stafford, F. G. 
Elithorp, Matt Hoevet, James W. Harger, Hawley Wil- 
bur, T. P. Buckley, O. C. Bassett, Charles F. Finn and 
Ralph Lamp. 

The Wednesday afternoon session at the Hotel Wiscon- 
sin was a sort of get-together meeting including recep 
tion of guests and registration, at which Secretary A. EK. 
Severson made his report and there was afterward a 
discussion regarding side lines of merchandise. In this 
discussion merits of builders’ hardware were presented 
by P. Paulus, of the Frankfurth Hardware Co.; steel 
products were championed by Albert M, Smith, of the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Co.; and paints by H. B. Achuff, of 
the Chicago Varnish Co. 

The party repaired for their evening’s entertainment 
to the Davidson Theater, where some excellent war pic- 
tures were on exhibition. 

The field events of Thursday included a ball game in 
which as usual the office and factory employees were 
pitted against the line yard managers, The managers 
were defeated last year but came back this year with a 
victory won on a score of 12 to 8 Charles Hostler, of 
the Globe Coal Co., Chieago, officiated as usual as umpire, 
without more than the usual number of kicks against his 
decisions, 

From the ball grounds of St. John’s Military Academy 
at Delafield the party then repaired to the Red Circle 
Inn at Nashotah, where a Wisconsin country dinner was 
served to them, fried chicken and sweet corn being flanked 
and supported by a vast array of other good things to 
eat and drink. The small temporary dining room of the 
Red Circle Inn was filled nearly to overflowing by the 
gathering, the main structure which was destroyed by 
fire two years ago being in progress of rebuilding but not 
yet completed. A short program of talks followed the 
dinner and novelty curios were distributed among the 
guests as souvenirs, : 

From the dinner the guests went by motor to the coun- 
try home of President R. W. Houghton on Lake Nemahbin 
and there spent the afternoon in various sports 
which included tennis, archery, target shooting, hoop 
rolling, quoits, stilt walking, high and broad jumping and 
other athletic stunts, winding up with a tug-of-war, One 


of the interesting features was a guessing contest on over 
fifty numbered specimens of woods. One would judge 
by inspection of this elaborate set of specimens that it 
had been provided by the Forest Service or gathered from 
a wide expanse of country and the announcement that 
all of these were specimens of woods that had furnished 
raw material for the Wilbur factory at Waukesha, Wis., 
gave one a new idea of the varied character of the work 
that it turns out. The specimens were mostly of American 
woods but mahogany, teak and several other imported 
woods were noticed in the collection, 

The party shook hands with their host, Mr. Houghton, 
about 5 o’clock and returned to Milwaukee, where they 
gathered for a course dinner at 8 o’clock. 

Friday morning’s session, the closing session, was de- 
voted to a round table discussion of business details con- 
nected with the management of the Wilbur yards. This 
included business conditions, collections, labor conditions, 
yard expenses, handling of freight claims, accounting de- 
tails etc., and while it was all very largely personal to 
the Wilbur Lumber Co. it was quite a complete resume of 
the various details connected with the operation of the 
retail lumber yard. 

George H. Wilbur came into the meeting just as the 
matter of collections was being brought up and con- 
tributed a few pithy observations upon that subject, the 
first of which was that a good lumber salesman is apt 
to be a very poor collector. Then he gave a very apt 
illustration which concerned a former branch manager for 
the company. The chief trouble with collections is not 
over the bulk of accounts, which usually come in in good 
shape, but over a comparatively few which have a habit 
of sticking and which require earnest and persistent 
prodding. Mr. Wilbur’s favorite prescription for this 
class of accounts is not to permit them to get on the books 
in the first place. 

Charles Stafford pulled out of his pocket two or three 
sheets of heavy manila cardboard, about 4 by 8 inches in 
size, on which was a written list of accounts. He stated 
this list was one of slow accounts at his office and that 
he was in the habit of carrying it with him continually, 
inasmuch as he might meet one of these debtors at any 
time and thus have an opportunity of asking him for 
the money, At any rate, he had these accounts constantly 
in his mind so that they might not be overlooked or 
neglected, 

Before adjourning the attendants adopted resolutions 
expressing thanks to the Wilbur Lumber Co., to R. W. 
Houghton, and to the various guests and visitors who 
had contributed to the program. They also adopted reso- 
lutions as follows and these were individually autographed 
by all present connected with the company : 


The officials and managers of the Wilbur Lumber Co., in 
their thirteenth annual convention assembled, and at this 
critical state of our country’s history, do hereby most heartily 
endorse the policy of the administration in the prosecution of 
the war and pledge unreservedly our individual and united 
support in any movement to organize our industry for Gov 
ernment work or for cojperation of any sort in mobilizing the 
resources of the country to back up our men at the front. 


The usual good weather was on hand for the field day 

bright and sunshiny and yet delightfully cool. The 
Wilbur Lumber Co, firmly believes that the annual reun- 
ions of these men are of valuable assistance in promoting 
their enthusiasm and codperation or what in army dis- 
cipline is called ‘‘morale.’’ 





MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS INVADE FLORIDA SWAMP 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Aug. 19.—On the one-time strong- 
hold of the murderous Billy Bowlegs, famous Indian 
chieftan during the Seminole war, in the heart of the 
great Okeefeenokee swamp, a jolly party composed of 
members of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill Work Man- 
ufacturers’ Association partook of an unusual hospitality, 
extended by the Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Savannah, 
Friday last. In the early part of this century the unex 
plored fastness of this jungle was invaded by the Hebard 
Cypress Co., which has built a railroad forty miles into 
the swamp. At the end of this logging railroad, on 
Billy’s Island, the merry party of sight-seers, chaperoned 
by President W. 8. Hollister, of the Pine Plume Lumber 
Co., and General Manager J. W. Hopkins, of the Hebard 
Cypress Co., alighted after a quick trip of unusual in- 
terest from Waycross, Here a delightful picnic luncheon 
was served, the joy of which was in no whit disturbed 
by a ‘‘South Georgia twister’’ that hit the spot about the 
same time and strewed the railroad with fallen timber 
that had to be chopped away to allow the train to make 
the return trip. 

Immediately after an early breakfast the party in 
spected the modern plant of the Hebard Cypress Co., at 
Waycross, which has been described in the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN. The huge stock of 40,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber in the yards was a revelation to most of the visitors. 
From here the party proceeded to Hopkins, twenty miles 
distant, where the splendid new plant of the Twin Tree 
Lumber Co. has just been erected. This plant will begin 
operations in a few weeks, cutting pine exclusively for the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co, 

The Twin Tree Lumber Co. was formerly located at 
Maplesville, Ala. The new mill was located on the site 
of the old logging camp of the Hebard Cypress Co. at 
Hopkins, and here a model town has been built. The 
mill is provided with a single band equipment of the 
Clark type and will cut 75,000 feet of pine a day. It 
will be strictly a timber mill, taking care of the 100,000, 
000 feet of virgin standing longleaf timber that grows 


luxuriantly in the Billy’s Island section of the swamp. 
There are two fast Berlin machines in the planer and in 
the woods a 4-line Clyde skidder and McGifford loader 
are used. The mill will handle full length trees. 

W. 8. Hollister is president of this operation, D. L. 
Whetstone is vice president and R. P. Richardson sec- 
retary and treasurer. The Pine Plume interests now oper- 
ate also the mill of the Riverside Lumber Co. at Beach, 
Ga., 18 miles north of Waycross. This is a 40,000 capacity 
mill, cutting yellow pine timbers from the company’s 
holdings along the Alabacha River. This, with the mill 
at Hopkins, will give the Pine Plume Lumber Co. an 
additional daily capacity of 115,000 feet of southern pine 
to sell. W. 8. Hollister is president of the’ Riverside 
Lumber Co., R. P. Richardson is vice president, A. D. 
Holley is secretary and D. L. Whetstone treasurer. 


Those who enjoyed yesterday ’s outing consisted of : 
8S. J. Patello, Patello Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
J. V. Lindsley, Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga. 
W. L. Baldwin, Dawson Variety Works, Dawson, Ga. 
William Petrie, Pine Plume Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 
R. P. Richardson, Twin Tree Lumber Co., Hopkins, Ga. 
A. A. Haselton, Twin Tree Lumber Co., Hopkins, Ga. 
Dr. W. F. Reavis, Hebard Cypress Co., Waycross, Ga. 
we M. Schloenbach, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Jacksonville, 
Mla. 
cat anes Otis, Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
fia, S.C, 

C. B. Harmon, secretary Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

I. C. Dean, Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
K. E. Mack, Thomasville Variety Works, Thomasville, Ga. 
C, C. Campbell, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbia, 8. C. 
W. E. Wimberly, Marshall Manufacturing Co., Rome, Ga. 
H. S. Winston, Miller Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 
K, C, Turner, Turner & Co., Mobile, Ala. 
W. N. Ogletree, Phoenix Planing Mill Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. B, Gilbert, Farmville Manufacturing Co., Farmville, Va. 
Sam Dixon, Dixon & Poole Manufacturing Co., Weldon, 
C 


G. G. Kuntz, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
W. F. Methom, Pine Plume Lumber Co., tlanta, Ga. 

K. J. Mendenhall, Guilford Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. } 
William Speegle, Greenville Lumber Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

J. W. McKeever, Sumter, S. C. 








YARD MANAGERS, OFFICERS AND MILL AND OF FICE EMPLOYEES OF THE WILBUR LUMBER CO., WITH THEIR GUESTS, ASSEMBLED ON THE LAWN OF R. W. HOUGHTON’S COUNTRY HOME ON 
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MILLWORK MEN DISCUSS WAR TIME PROBLEMS 


General Meeting Is Well Attended and Interest Is Keen— Government Work Is a Leading Topic—Advertising Campaign to 
Promote Sale of Storm Sash and Doors Is Launched 


About forty-five representatives of firms holding mem- 
bership in the Wholesale Sash & Door Association were in 
their places when President A. J. Siegel, of St. Louis, 
called to order the general meeting of the organization 
held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday. It 
was a meeting of unusual importance because of the many 
perplexing problems that confront the industry at this time 
as a result of war conditions. The securing and distribut- 
ing of war work to replace, in a small degree, the loss of 
normal business; the promoting of a nationwide adver- 
tising campaign to encourage the use of storm sash and 
doors as a patriotic, fuel saving measure; the use of trade 
acceptances; terms of sales, cash discounts, and the ever 
present labor problem formed the chief topics of reports, 
addresses and discussions. The discussions were very much 
in evidence, the majority of those present participating 
in the threshing out of one or more of the topics. Fre- 
quently two or three members were upon their feet at 
once, a rather unusual occurrence in an association gather- 
ing, which shows the marked degree of interest that per- 
vaded the sessions. It was evident that the members were 
there for business and determined if possible to find ways 
out of the jungle of adverse conditions that seem to sur- 
round the millwork industry at present. While there 
plainly was a disposition to look the situation squarely in 
the face, analyze the conditions and seek to discover 
remedies, there was very little outspoken pessimism, but 
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rather a determination to sit tight, get what business is 
to be had, and keep things going as well as possible until 
the clouds roll by. 

Work of the War Service Committee 


The most important recent development in the mill- 
work industry is the formation of the War Service Com- 
mittee, representing the entire industry, with office at 720 
Riggs Building, Washington, D. C., in charge of Secretary 
George J. Osgood. It should be noted that this com- 
mittee represents the entire industry, not the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association as an organization. It replaces 
the war service bureau previously maintained by the asso- 
ciation at Washington, except that that bureau still han- 
dies the placing of ship millwork business, and will con- 
tinue to do so, the reason being that these contracts are 
made between ship building concerns and the mill men 
direct, and not by or thru Government agencies, therefore 
they will continue to be handled the same as formerly. 
Secretary Osgood in an informal talk regarding the work 
of the War Service Committee and of the bureau stated 
that up to this time orders had been placed thru the bureau 
for sixty-three shipwork units. Twenty-two of the ves- 
sels equipped were of the composite type, three were mine 
sweepers and the balance Ferris wood ships. Mr. Osgood 
also said, in connection with the amount of Government 
business that might be expected, that it was understood 
that the Government’s housing problem contemplated the 
erection of somewhere between 15,000 and 30,000 houses. 
The volume of Government business will not be large in 
comparison with the normal output of the industry. He 
estimated it at 5 to 10 percent of the normal production. 


Report of the Secretary 


Secretary A. P. Smith in a very able and complete re- 
port reviewed the causes that led up to the organization 
of the new War Service Committee of the millwork indus- 
try and discussed some of the problems arising from the 
allotment of cantonment work last June. The report also 
dealt with traffic matters and other routine subjects. It 
read in part as follows: 

Your national service committee has decided to retain con- 
trol of the ship joinery department which we have been con- 
ducting, as the ship building campaign is still in full swing 
and as there is prospect of considerable new work, which our 
members will need to keep their plants busy. We have a con- 
siderable investment in the details which have been worked 
out by our bureau and a good asset in the sales organization 
gathered together in Washington. As the contracts are made 
with corporations and firms and not with the Government 
there is no obligation to surrender this activity to the new 
War Service Committee. 

For Increased Use of Storm Sash and Doors 
i A new activity and one of importance to the organization 
§ the advertising campaign to promote the use of storm 
Sash, inaugurated by our trade extension and publicity com- 
mittee. I touch upon it only to suggest that it is a matter 








that will not take care of itself, and if the full benefits of 
the campaign are to be reaped they can only be thru con- 
sistent effort of the wholesale trade. 

Several million people will have the topic of storm sash pre- 
sented to them in a very forceful manner. The campaign is 
launched at a particularly fortunate time and will result in 
a large increase in the production of storm sash, but whether 
the men in this association will realize the full benefit of this 
force remains to be seen. This advertising is simply sugges- 
tive and general in its character. To be productive to you 
individually, each concern must be linked up with it thru 
the dealers on its mailing list, and the dealer himself must 
be made to understand that local advertising and direct solici- 
tation are going to be necessary if he also is to gain busi- 
ness. It would be the height of folly to throw fifteen thou- 
sand dollars into the air and expect it to return to you auto- 
matically, say nothing of bringing profits with it. It will 
take something more than the signing of this advertising con- 
tract to create the business and it is up to the men of this 
—— to apply their effort toward making this prospect 
a reality. 

Looking to Export Trade After War 

A very notable occurrence of the last two months is the 
formation of the North American Wood Products Co. for 
the purpose of exploiting millwork in foreign markets. This 
movement has been under contemplation for the last year, 
but crystallized in a call for a meeting of those interested 
issued early in June to all members. But fifteen concerns 
replied favorably to attending and their representatives con- 
vened at the office of the company on June 11, in a meeting 
which resulted in the formation of the company. As the work 
was promoted as an association activity, every association 
member was given opportunity to subscribe to the stock of the 
corporation and many of those who decided ashes to join- 
ing it have contracted the control of their export sales to the 
new company. The accounts of the association have been so 
kept that all expenditures chargeable to this activity have 
been segregated, 

Kvery member of this association should consider the com- 
pletion of this corporation an event of wide importance to the 
industry. The prospect of enlarging the foreign market for 
millwork at the conclusion of the war is most promising and 
we may hazard the statement that had the association been 
responsible for nothing else in this one consummation it has 
justified its existence. 

Any reference to business conditions prevailing since your 
last meeting would seem trite, but they must be given con- 
sideration. The product of our factories has averaged less 
than 50 percent of normal output. The demand is fitful in all 
territories and diminishing in some markets in which a level 
volume has been maintained for years. Whether we wish to 
contemplate that fact or not, we may conclude that the mill- 
work business must adjust itself to a demand so small that 
profitable operations seem out of the question and that the 
utmost resources of our management will be required to con- 
vert our business to uses that contribute to the support of the 
war and to create production in other lines. 


Report on Manufacturers’ Costs 


E. J. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa, chairman of the manufac- 
turers’ cost committee, made a decided hit with his report, 
not that the facts presented were particularly amusing to 
the auditors—they were as a matter of fact anything but 
funny to the harassed manufacturer who is trying to keep 
his costs from changing places with his selling prices— 
but there is a good deal in the way a thing is said. There- 
fore Mr. Curtis’ report with its witty adaptation of mili- 
tary terms, even introducing the humble but ubiquitous 
‘*cootie,’’ was greeted with the heartiest applause and 
laughter of the session. Besides a chuckle or two it 
contains plenty of food for thought. The report follows: 

The cost chart of a sash and door manufacturer today has 
very much the general aspect of a map of the western front 
and is changing just about as rapidly—so rapidly that figures 
accurately prepared today can scarcely be expected to repre- 
sent first costs tomorrow. This condition has prevailed in our 
industry for nearly a year; in fact, so long that it is no 
longer the unusual, and those of us who have not lost our 
cost ts Sages altogether are, to say the least, hardly 
on speaking terms with its crazed and antagonized members. 

The cost accountant today tells you his direct labor cost 
per door is 8.2 cents. You tell him he is crazy ; that it is only 
7% cents, and he replies with an air or astute condescen- 
sion “that was before the last raise.” 

When you inquire into the overhead of 15.6 cents per door 
you find that eighteen months ago it was only 6% cents and 
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that that 6% cents was just 100 per cent on the direct fac- 
tory labor. You find further that today the overhead is 
190 percent in the door department by reason of the fact 
that your production is so much less. The cost clerk then 
goes on to say that your 1917 overhead previously tried and 
tested was found too little in the 1917 windup because busi- 
ness dropped off so markedly the last few months of the 
year. So an arbitrary overhead was set up, the figure used 
i percent, which figure was applied on all costs until 
July 1. 

You have now suffered from machine gun fire, shell shock 
and “cooties’” and are about to be gassed. 

A careful inventory July 1, together with a check on burden 
percentages used for the first six months, shows the actual 
overhead on the productive door labor to be 190 percent. We 
have been pushed back ninety miles on a hundred-mile front 
and completely crushed. : 

Returning after a brief trip to Blighty, we visit that portion 
of our factory anatomy made famous by cantonments in 1917, 
now perking up again, looking for the return visit of the 
10x15’s._ The range finder is working mechanically, laboring 
hard. He is surly and so are you. And why not? for win- 
dows are costing from 3% cents to 4% cents actual labor 
and the overhead has jumped from 92 to 127 percent. Thus 
the making of a window today costs 8 or 10 cents, as com- 
pared with two-thirds that much only a year ago. The 
truth is out, the tanks are let loose and we seek the exits. 

We turn to the poor laboring man. His wages have been 
increased 50 percent in a year. He is not happy, and we 
don’t blame him. His pay check has been made upon the 
basis of 30 cents an hour, plus certain extras. Cabinet makers, 
expert machine men, stair-builders and machinists are being 
paid from 40 to 45 cents an hour. Their neighbors in every 
railroad car repair shop in the country (and most of our fac- 
tories are located in towns with these shops) are being paid a 
minimum of 47 cents and a maximum of 67 cents. Picture 
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yourself working ten hours for $38. You go home tired out 
at night and your brother, less skilled, a helper in the car re- 
pair yards, greets you: “We won. Our pay is 47 cents. The 
carpenters get $7." Next week your brother gets a check for 
$120 back pay. You think “What’s the matter with the sash 
and door business?” What your good men are doing applied 
to rough cars will bring them $7. What is the answer? Just 
this: you must pay more money. They are entitled to it and 
ought to have it. They have been and are now underpaid. 
You are going to pay them more. Your doors and windows 
are going to cost you more and you are going to get more for 
them. Labor and lumber are commodities. We don’t care 
what they cost, just so long as they cost us all alike. We 
are paying the top price for lumber, and I’ve been thinking 
it would be mighty fine along with the rest of you to be pay 
ing the top price for labor. 

The shop market according to the procurement division is 
firm. Sporadic weaknesses have occurred and passed. And 
in hardly an instance was the fluctuation as great as the 
$1.25 occasioned by the last freight advance. 

Why should shop be cheaper when No, 3 common is worth 
$4 more than No. 3 shop and only $1 less than No, 2 shop? 
At prices today No. 2 shop is the cheapest article in the list. 
This condition is unsound and exists today only because the 
demand for factory plank is less than normal, An average 
demand would raise the shop price several dollars. Altho ab- 
normal, it is your committee’s opinion that this condition will 
prevail until the war demand for boxes has ceased and in turn 
made itself felt on the common lumber market. 

The small arms division reports glue, nails, sandpaper, 
putty, veneers and coal, all articles figuring largely in our 
manufacturing cost, to be worth much more money than ever 
before. 

In conclusion, isn’t it easy to see how doors are worth 70 
and windows 73 in Chicago now and why they are going to 
cost more tomorrow than they do today? 


Reports of Other Committees 


The report of the jobbers’ cost committee was pre- 
sented by Chairman F, J. Moss, of Kansas City. This re- 
port was almost entirely statistical and after revision and 
rearrangement by Mr. Moss it is to be sent to all the mem- 
bers of the association. It was not available for publica- 
tion in its present form, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
hopes to print the figures and conclusions therefrom at an 
early date. 

The report of the membership committee, presented by 
Chairman H. 8. Knox, of Chicago, showed 54 member 
firms at present enrolled, of which 15 are manufacturers 
and 39 are jobbers. : 

Henry A. Sellen, of Chicago, chairman of the trade 
extension and publicity committee, explained the national 
advertising campaign, which is to begin next week with 
large advertisements in leading newspapers, trade publica- 
tions and one farm magazine of large circulation, for 
the purpose of inducing people to install storm sash and 
doors and thus save fuel and help win the war. The cam- 
paign represents an outlay of about $15,000 for advertis- 
ing space. A vital part of the campaign is the ‘‘ hook-up’’ 
by the retailers thruout the country. Both Mr. Sellen and 
Secretary Smith urged the great importance of this fea- 
ture. A very strong series of advertisements has been 
prepared for the use of retailers in their local papers, 
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complete electros of which can be obtained at nominal cost 
from their jobbers. Proof sheets of the advertisements, 
from which the retailers can make selections, will be sent 
by the jobbers upon request. 

Chairman G. E. Roraback, of Chicago, presented the 
report of the traffic committee, which was brief and dealt 
with routine matters, 

G. L. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, chairman of the national 
service committee of the association, who has recently 
been made chairman of the executive committee of the 
War Service Committee of the millwork industry, reported 
on the work of the old committee and presented his resig- 
nation therefrom on account of now being at the head of 
the new committee. 

T. P. Geoghegan, of the Consolidated Machine Co., 
manufacturer of window glass machines, Bradford, Pa., 
spoke briefly on the window glass situation and outlook. 
He said that the industry is in very unsettled condition 
on account of fuel restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment, necessitating curtailment of production this year 
to 50 percent, and the labor situation. Wages of glass 
makers are advancing, and with output probably curtailed 
to 40 percent or less next year window glass is going to 
be a very scarce commodity. He advised sash and door 
manufacturers to buy all they can get hold of. 

G. L. Curtis said that in his work at Washington in 
behalf of the national service committee of the association 
and the new War Service Committee of the industry he 
could not help noticing that some members of the War 
Industries Board seemed to be under the impression that 
lumber was excessively high, and were even inclined to 
seek substitutes for lumber. Mr. Curtis emphasized the 


fact that lumber is not high, that it is relatively one of 
the cheapest commodities on the market, and that the 
erroneous.impression in Washington or elsewhere that lum- 
ber is high in proportion to other commodities reacts to 
the detriment of manufacturers and jobbers of millwork 
and all other wood products. Consequently, he said, mill- 
work men should do all in their power to correct this false 
idea. 

Speaking of the association’s advertising campaign, Mr. 
Curtis said that the United States Housing Bureau had 
been asked to entertain the suggestion that storm sash 
and doors be included in the requirements for all houses 
erected by the Government or with governmental aid north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., general counsel 
for the association, presented the report of the legisla- 
tive committee, speaking briefly of the war tax measure 
now under consideration by Congress and the Government 
control of labor recruiting and supply. He also said that 
the coal situation was nothing short of tragic, and that 
the administration is gravely concerned about the out- 
look, He congratulated the association upon seizing the 
opportunity to perform a patriotic service in the way of 
fuel conservation thru its purposed storm sash and door 
vampaign. 





Build farm homes for tenant farmers 
and for farm help. The Government 
will endorse all building of this kind. 








AFTERNOON SESSION 


Immediately after luncheon E. T. Erickson, of Chicago, 
chairman of the committee on credits and collections, pre- 
sented his report. It dealt mainly with the questions of 
trade acceptances and the propriety of changing the sales 
terms from 2 percent 10 days, 60 days net, to 1 percent 
10 days, 30 days net. It was followed by protracted dis- 
cussion on both points. It was finally voted that the sec- 
retary, in collaboration with the committee, send out a 
referendum embodying several concrete recommendations 
‘on which the members shall express their first, second, 
third and fourth choices, the recommendation receiving 
the largest number of votes for first place to be adopted 
by the association. 

The report of the committee on labor was then pre- 
sented by W. E. Curtis, of Wausau, chairman of the com- 
mittee, setting forth conditions that are all too well known. 

President Siegel then asked for brief verbal reports 
from various members on trade conditions and prospects 
in their localities. Naturally, these reports were anything 
but roseate. ‘‘ About as bad as it could be and getting 
worse every day’’ was the actual expression of more 
than one, and the gist of nearly all the statements. The 
consensus was that city business is 5 to 10 percent, and 
country trade 25 to 40 percent, of normal, This of course 
refers solely to regular business and does not take into 
consideration Government orders, which raises the per- 
centage of production materially for those plants equipped 
to handle, and fortunate enough to secure, these orders. 

The delegates and guests were entertained at a theater 
party Wednesday evening, and the following day was 
devoted to an outing at the Riverside Golf Club. 





REPORT OF SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY BUREAU 


The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, of which W. H, 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., is chairman, has issued a report 
of activities of the bureau for the period up to June 30, 
1918, which, while showing the distribution of orders, does 
not include orders for cars for the United States Railroad 
Administration, the figures for which were not completed 
in time to be included in the report. The name and loca- 
tion of the various mills together with the total amount, in 
feet, of the orders they received are as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF ORDERS TO JUNE 30, 1918 


East Side Mills 


Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., Century, Fla.............55+ 5,081,784 
Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., Noma, Fla............. 4,120,465 
milsgom Zamber Oo., Bellamy, Al@.cccccccocccsceccescrs 108,000 
Alston-Parker Lumber Co,, Tuscaloosa, Ala............. $209,250 
American Hardwood Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss 1 80,257 
Algonquin Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.................. 70,000 
GT ae ne EE SD a cso 55 6 be Geb 0-0 0 000049 5000040 80,038 
Brown Lumber Co,, Hiwanee, Miss...........-.0..ee000. 7,585,048 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co,, Kentwood, La.............. 14,418,501 
Bay Creek Lumber Co., Purvis, Mias......cccccceccrsecs 3,042,471 
Big Sundy Lumber Co., Hull, Ala..........ececeesees 574,016 
Brasher, H. D., Lumber Co., hee NS 4G hes ob 48 oe 463,62 


Bienville Lumber Co., Forest, 


Misi 
Brookhaven Lumber & Mfg. Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 3) 519, 404 


may Point Mill Co., Pimewood, Wi. ...ccccccccccssccee 104,182 
Bear Creek Lumber Co., Leakaville, Mias..... ¢adseaae 11 4,776 
memtaay Se Mmery, BichtOm, BIG. .6 occ cecccscscccccccces : 506,113 
Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss.................- ‘x5 521,727 
Buckwalter, J. R., Lumber Co., Union, Miss........ ose 5281888 
Blessed, George A., Lumber Co., Selma, Ala............ 15,000 
Bay Springs Lumber Co., Bay Springs, Miss............. 146,133 
Butterfield, C. 8., Lumber Co., Roxie, Miss............. 50,000 
Brownlee Lumber Co., Shubuta, Miss................... 473,845 
Bostick Lumber & Mfg. Co., Meridian, Miss............. 949,035 
EE Oe, SUMNER, WIR. . ccc cccccscccescncvcece 212,368 
Seems Ge UNWOPt, DAVCOM, OHIO. ......ccccccccccscveces 20,000 


Banner Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss 
Bond Lumber Co., Bond, Miss................. 
Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.... 
Carpenter, M. H., Pelahatchie, Mins...... 
Os MR UOUNINEY | MEBIND oca's n'v.0°6:0 ¢5:00.610:0'0.0.00.95 00> 376,253 
Coxheath Lumber Co., Coxhe “ath, Ale becten’ 490,757 
Cotton State Lumber Co. , Meehan a tion, Miss. bare eae 3,448,198 


ocece 6, S19, 103 
‘482, 000 








SLA TEIN. VIEEITB 5 1s. 6 nub 40 000.0066 6 velacaceencsecee 1,312,008 
Columbus Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss............. . 5,047,442 
Cochran, C, W., Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss............ 2,987,873 
Chidlow, T. J., Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss............. 6,724 8 30 
Coney Lumber Co., Baxterville, Miss................000. 582,808 
Sees Wi > Bibs WENEL COO, UMMOND, AIG... cr vevcscenccvecce 2,200,197 
Cecil Lumber Co., Orvisburg, Miss............. aa 802,846 
Crosby-Bond Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss............. 5 517,954 
Cobb-Elliott Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss................ 2 "944, 082 
Cahn & Bridges Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss............ 155,000 
Carter, W. M., Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.......... ais 123,611 
Choctaw Lumber Co., Silas, Ala.............. ‘oeos a Owe 55,000 
Carter, C, J., Autanganville, Ala........... Lin sua 40,000 
Dantzler, L. N., Lumber Co., Moss Point, Ve EN 6,017,886 
Dupont Lumber Co., Poplarville, Miss...............0008 736,398 
Darrah, R. F., Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.............. 4,541,989 
Davis, M. L., Oak Grove, Bin eceak cos cie a er 1,916,087 
ome Beer OG., Wuel, Ala siccccrvesconcevccecr rer te 211,635 
Deepwater Lumber Co., Monroeville, Ala............... 50,000 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.......... inate 19,793 
memcnmenen Bl Oo., Pace, Vik... .scccsscccccccesscncs 1,37: 
Enochs Yellow Pine Co., Jackson, Miss................. 4,219, 741 
Kureka Lumber & Mfg. Co., Jackson, Miss. 5 AES re 1,328,505 
Enochs Bros., Fernwood, Miss...............0.0005 4,664,382 
Estes Lumber Co., Estes, Miss................0008 soos 2,128,680 
Enochs & Wortman, Jackson, Miss...................0 40,000 
Evans, A. J., McOomb City, Miss............cceecessces 107,873 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss..................0. 26,751,187 
Firm Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.................00+ 24,944 
cade agg Fy Lumber Co., Lamison, Ala......... Peauwaae 803,290 
Miynn, G 


pe PEON, COQEMEOUM, BEIGB, 20 cc rciccsrecccecs aa 481, 511 
Foster C reek "Lumbe r Co., Stephenson, Miss. pas oie 





Fitts Turner Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 807/200 
Fox, D. B., Lumber Co., Ovett, Gas Wa boss o's 0 4% 404% 0s 266,074 
Fouke, George WY is Louin, SESE reer 208,460 
Gammill Lumber Co., Pelahatchie, Miss............... . 4,202,071 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La............... 40,404,965 
SUNT OEEEE S005, SAUMOUE, UR, cc cccnescnsetcapocencs na 758,245 
Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss............. 8,161,469 
Gray, C. L., Lumber Co,, Meridian, Miss................ 8,354,926 
Gloster Lumber Co., Gloster, AS A eae 1,336,004 
Gulledge Lumber Co., Mendenhall, Se 'ain. b's" bines es -»» 2,625,227 
Griffin, J. M., Lumber Co., Blodgett, Eee ... §,836,804 
Gilmore-Puckett Lumber Co., Amory, Miss........ «sees 4,001,936 
Gulf States Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss................ 906,022 
Graves-Patonotte Lumber Co., Roberts, La.............. 631,100 
Hinton Bros. Lumber Co’, Lumberton, Miss............. 2,380,787 
Hughes Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss..................0. 949,398 
Hart, J. L., Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss................ 4,585,331 


Himrod-McKay Lumber Co., Flatwood, Ala 
Hall & Legan Lumber Co., Morton, Miss 
Hand, James, Purvis, Miss.............. 
Henderson-Molpus Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Miss...... 
Harris-Brooks Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss 
Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, JAS epee 
Horse Shoe Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala........... : 
Homochitto Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.............. 
Harmon Lumber Co,, Scooba, Miss..............0.00005 
Henderson Land & Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


601,000 
2,035,848 
209, 47 1 





"125,000 
7,496,665 


Harmon-Hughes Lumber Co., Tuse aloosa, Ala. — 791,941 
Hart, G. F. & J. W., Lumber Co. , Sandy Hook, "Miss... 504,234 
Hemphill, J. M., Lumber Co., Rhodes, Miss............. 136,676 
Hunt, John A., Lumber Co., New Orleans, BMG than waee 0 783,408 
Hunt, J. B. (Inc.), Ellisville, Miss.................005- 468,300 
Hattaway, W. F., Lumber Co., Poplarville, Miss........ 35,000 
PROPMINS, DO. Tig PEMOKOTY, MIG... isc isccscoccecectsccoce 1,122,644 





Howle & Howle, Jackson, Mias.......cccscccccecceveces 195,250 
Hempstead Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala..............e00085 114,000 
Hulton Dye Lumber Co., Monroeville, Ala.............-+ 50,000 
Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman, Miss...............-++ 5,595,521 
Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss..............0-06. 10,855,350 
sones Tamer Oo., Meteora, AlG.. sc cccvcsccvccevevesters 93,334 
Jackson, E. E., Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala............ 2,279,211 
Jeffris, D. K., Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss............. 387,196 
Kaul Lumber Co,, Birmingham, Ala................-+.50. 13,236,472 
Kerr, J. D., Lumber Co., Covington, La.............+0e% 238,627 
eee RE ACh, SAMIR) MURINE oo 9-00 4.6'0'0.0010 40.040 6 bn oe ey 5,326,775 
Kentucky Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky..............5-05 65,000 
Ee NOR EEL. MMOL, EE: 9 50 c:0's:5 veins 60.0 04's a a 91,800 
ie COeOr Si). SEONG. TAR. 5 6 0-5 scwiviceeweee ee ses ees 1,079,073 
Kamm, Robert, Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.............. 640,472 
Lyon Gomper Oo., Garyrille, Le... .ccccsaceccvcccsveces 4,364,180 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La 
Lacey Lumber Co., Carriere, Miss 
Lumber Mineral Co., Arbo, Miss....... 
Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Lamar Lumber Co,, Clyde, Mass............... 
Lacombe Lumber Co., Lacombe, La..........cceeeeeeees 
Moore-Hagerty Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss 
Moore-Marshall Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss 
Michel & Kirby Lumber Co., New Orleans, La........... 
Mississippi Soft Pine Co., Canton, Miss..............065 324, 750 
Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss 
Marbury Lumber Co., Wadley, Ala............. 
Major-Sowers Saw Mill Co., Epley, Miss 
Manchester Saw Mills, Manchester, Ala 
hg ON, URUINS 0'0.4 6 6.0.6.5 00.0404 059944 wie 6:9018' : 
McInnis Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss................. 2,450,844 













MoCarroll Camber Oo., TOMOn, LA... 6cceccccsecvecesccs 708,822 
Mississippi Lumber Co., Quitman, Mis8............0000% 718,792 
Morton Lumber Co., Jackson, Mias.......cccscscossecers 1,506,797 
NIE EL oi cy ENT UII «<5 5o'0 0:6. 0:0 00 6\0-0.4'0'0-4') 40 00 9 261,400 
ES ee ee A | eT Pree ereererr erent) 35,000 
ee eS Ree eer ree 26,000 
Newman, J. J., Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.......... 26,377,263 
Noxapater Lumber Co., Hight, Miss............00eseeeee 2,864,172 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La.............++006 21; 344. 988 
Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co., Newton, Miss.............. 1,692,958 
Nadawah Lumber Co., Nadawah, Ala...........se.eeee8 305,000 
Newton Yellow Pine Co., Jackson, Miss.........+.+0.0005 551,508 
New Deemer Mfg. Co., Deemer, i WAL eee eer 50,000 
Ozone Lumber Co, T alisheek, RES SRR ot aiaens ae: 1,662,259 
Pine Export Co., ‘Hovey, “Fg AA OR ES REE 2 164,712 
Poplarville Saw ‘Mill Co., Poplarville, Mias..........s00. 8, 659,880 
Paterson & Kdey Lumber oe oer 1,348,500 
Poitevant & Favre Lumber Co., Mandeville, La.......... 1,071,006 
Phalin, George W., Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala........ 4,466,540 
Parnell, B. A., Lumber Co., Union, Migs.......csccscoves 2,199,497 
PEED, Bs Ws 38-4 GE COs, PIMOS TUT, BEIGE. 00.0 ccccccccssccs 918,927 
Perry-Fraser Lumber Co., Noxapater, Miss.............. 1,056,451 
Prime Lumber Co., Meridian, Mis8...........+0eeseeeeee 105,000 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Jackson, Mias............cceeseves 2,070,303 
Presnel Lumber Mfg. Co., Ackerman, Miss.............. 1,405,950 
Pocahontas Lumber Co., Florence, Miss..............006. 509,838 
EE CM, DEED esc ccusebeveuvevevbecveenes 48,000 
NESE 5 EO, SR ROR UD, PEMIDN cs 9 10/6 420,054.04 6:0 0:4. 0146-¥:0'520 0.870 42,000 
Robinson Lumber Co., Pelahatchie, Miss..............++ 1,616,962 
Richton Lumber Co., Richton, Miss............ssceeeees 4,982,201 
Rosa Lamber Oo., Pioayune, Miss. .....ccscsvcccccceccse 4,982,511 
River Side Brick & Mfg. Co., Hattiesburg, Miss........ 20,560 
Robinson Land & Lumber Co., ORICOEA, BEIGB...civvcccasve 8,933,245 
Rumiley, C. & G., Meridian, Miss Sheth ecko ee <5 cue enon 17,000 
monerts; TF. T., TCMUNGMAM, BIR. 22.00 eve eevee scvccces » Fe 000, 000 
Ship Island Lumber Co,, Sanford, Miss.............00505 ‘ 7,385 
Smith, W. T., Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala............... 7,848,734 
Southern Lumber & Timber Co,, Hillsdale, Miss..,...... 4,175,539 
St. Tammany Lumber & Mfg. Co., Ramsey, La......... 1/215,617 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell, La................. 1,481,826 
Speer, E. V., Lumber Co., Marburg, Ala............0-005 240,946 
ee sneee GS0)” SERA, UUM cb ceceeres sexs edoceseenes 3,806,884 
Spafford, R. B., Lumber Co., Rhodes, Miss......-....... 112/119 
Stearns Lumber & Export Co., Pensacola, aN s vt vs eae ne 6,519,181 
Swift Lumber Co., Knoxo, TR Se ER i nee eae 8,929,387 
Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, ERS RAR Pree 1,152,298 
SMO, UNS’ Wicg MIDI, AMIN o's «10's 6:0 4.0 8 50 Winco E.65.9'0'9'0.010.0104 »374,541 
Schryver, A. ©., Lumber Co., Louisville, Miss........... 6,126,203 
Snow Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.............seeeeeeee ° 479,650 
Southern Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.........+.+.+0+00. 759,584 
Sartin Lumber Co., Kitchner, Miss.......ccpescceccsoces 664,660 
SED OR Oe PP re or ere ere 25,000 
Tatum Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss..............+e065 1,919,437 
Toomer, Phil, J., Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss 

Twin Tree Lumber Co., Mapleville, Ala............0.005 


Tallahatta Lumber Co., Halsell, Ala.............cseeees 
Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Tallapoosa Lumber Co., Tallassee, Ala 





Toinette Lumber Co., Toinette, Ala....... a \b197p7 Heh 3.88 
Thomaston Lumber Co., Thomaston, Ala.............00. 148, 
Usrey Lumber Co., McWilliams, Ala.............ee000. 2 208,760 
Usher Lumber & Mfg. Co., Meridian, Miss.............. 2,075,525 
Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., Vredenburgh, Ala........... 3; 147,409 
Wood-Russ Lumber Co., Red Lick, Miss...........+..6. 672,470 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, SE auwses ae . 15,509,319 
Whiting Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss..... Tate sce s ashe 50,000 
Wood, W. C., Lumber Co., Collins, A Se ee 4,573, 566 
Williams, Cliff, Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss............ ,298,934 
White, J. J., Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.............. z 679,386 
Weston, H., Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss..............++ 2'147,136 
Ww hitewater Lumber Co., Autaugaville, Ala..... ae kee fs 3,065,818 
Winston Lumber Co., om pg pee PURGE Lassie cksons bah 4,280,754 
Wena Lumber Co., Bay St. Louis, 0 SAREE ARE ie a 2,229,649 
West Alabama Pine Association, Tuscaloosa, AU. sss s 2,971,707 
Whiteacre Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky............0.0008 ,029,400 
White Cedar Pole Co., Flomaton, BM ee Fae er en a 237,220 
Williams, R. J., Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, Miss..... ; 57,638 


ARAN aE GMS DENG esses cas coke hee veaee Ces cok 567,118,868 
West Side Mills 


Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. (Wie ee seees uns 8,651,772 
Anacoco Lumber Co., "Lake Oharles, La.. sine a rrr fis f. 1,415,739 
‘Alexandria Lumber Co. Alexandria, La.. erccseece 676,762 
Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. . epinesvacvcce Gpaeaeer 
















Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark............ 4,241,655 
American Lumber Co., Merryville, Eta .e aiatevia<b 4 ip 6 85408 8 1,089,572 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, BNO TOOK, APK. 0.0 scscses 3,638,098 
Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.................+ 1,333,191 
Buchanan, William, Texarkana, Tex......c.ccscceccsoee 8,100,069 
Bryceland Lumber Co. Bryce CHEER ca wis tin sa es's ¥ 0 <0» 600 754,950 
Bolinger, 8. H., Lumber Co. ae Shreveport, RASS cae 4,019,492 
Bowman-Hic ks. Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; 6,977,354 
Bradley Lumber Co., Warren, Ark....... 545,718 
Blount-Decker Lumber Co., Alto, Tex 26,500 
Ball Bros., J. F., Lumber Co., Alexandria, La 80,490 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co, of Texas, Houston. .11,524,376 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, Iil.12, pf §22 
Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La............++.. 258,760 

——— 24,705,658 
Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.............. 20,704,817 
Crossett Lamber Co., Crossett, A®k......cccccccccsccces 9,216,555 
Clark, A. L,, Lumber Co., Glenwood, Ark..........+2+6+ - 1,901,351 
Cotton Belt Lumber Co., Bearden, Ark.......cccccseoves 1,302,565 
Caddo River Lumber Co., Rosboro, Ark........ ii ket owns 2,949,338 
Carter-Kelly Lumber Co., Manning, Tex..........+..0008 3,796,925 
Cady, A OE SR fo ae © eee 13,674,434 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Long Leaf, La..... ere 839,448 
Carter, W. T., & Bro., Houston, Tex........ ‘eneguen E 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo............ 5,914,884 
Enterprise Lumber Co., Alexandria, 1,103,108 
Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark. 3)225,646 
Edger Lumber Co., Wesson, Ark. 2,359,437 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., St. Louis, “Mo 14,846,563 
Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, 5 een ee 2,204,594 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., Millville, NSA Re ta anien 2,153,527 
Ft. Smith Lumber Co., Plainview, Ark. ogeKeresesesesves 1,150,930 
Fourche River Lumber Co., Bigelow, Ark..............+ 788,021 
Farrell, von Lumber Co., Farrell, Ark............. 15,583 
a eg W. T., Lumber Co., St. sams, Bs bar osseceee 1,417,629 
Grogan Mfg. Co., Gladstell, Tex. Shas 
Germain & Boyd Lumber Co. - Atianta, La.. 
Gilmer, Alex., Lumber Co., Remlig, Tex Te eee a Sree 
Gates Lumber OND cw MUNIN FREER, ogo 9.3 9:6.4.09 0.2.4 0.4-4:0.4.0:9.6'9'0 
Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex............+2+++ 5 
Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Hodge, La...........-..eeeeee 1,26 o88 
Hawes, ©. &., Lamber Co., Monroe, LA... ...00.sccsscece 3,995,686 
Hope Tamber O0., HOpe, APH... 22. cscccscvccvccevcceses 1,909,363 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La................05. 21,406,781 
Ingham Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo...............06- 1,472,971 
Krause & Managan Lumber Co., West Lake, La........ 750,928 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex............-+5- 30,719,126 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo..............+. 33,788,051 
Louisiana Saw Mill Co., MIONIMNOTC, Ts 6 occccccsscecese . 5,265,040 
Lee Lumber Co., Tioga, er uitan sade tic aeke sess see ekewe 151,067 
Lock-Moore Lumber Co., Westlake, Dect ctses beau neeae 726, 523 
Lodwick Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.......... 2,691,874 
Bradford-Hicks Lumber Co., Dyersdale, Tex... 125,000 

——— 2,816,874 
Landeck Lumber 0o0., Prescott, AK: 00.2. .ccccsccseceses 254,731 
Lutcher-Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex............6.6. 1,324,054 
Mardes Lumber Co., Houston, Tex... ....cc.sscscsccvsce 2 "612, T32 
Meridian Lumber Co., Meridian, La...........seecscsees 678,155 
Missouri Lbr. & L. Ex. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 515,747 
Missouri Lbr. & Min. Co., West Eminence, Mo. 490,637 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La..... 8,730,494 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, La... 3,488,165 
Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La............... 7,470,404 

———_— - 20,690,447 

Moline Lumber Co., Malvern, Ak... sc cccccrssccsccese 16,000 
McCormack, F. H., Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark.......... 51,093 
Tone Bitlis Co., BeAuMOnt, Tex... ccvccrsecvesees pipette 3,013,393 
Norris, W. H., tamber Co., Houston, Tex... .2.cccsccece 2,332,183 
PIOWOIL TINO DD., MUMS, TR .c secs sricrcceceveseceves 601,737 
Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co., Graysonia, Ark..........-. 3,616, 395 
1G Tver Ter 00., PAs, AIK. os ciccc cccvcnccsveees 40,00 


Pickering, W. R., Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo......... 15,825, 311 





Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, Res . ies 412, 175 
Powell Lumber Co. yp NY MII, SAB on tere viens cseece je 
Pawnee Land & Lumber Co., Pawnee, La.............++ 2 "450, 360 
Pine Belt Lumber Co., Fort Towson, Okla.............. 2,165,529 
Palmetto Lumber Co., Houston, Tex PARA eu Kiss wiek . 21,000 
Pine Bluff Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. OE yo Ore en 30,000 
Ragley, W. G., Lumber Co Ragley, Sica sabes so +++. 8,746,803 
Rice, J. 8. M., Lumber Co., Houston, _ .. 1,188,451 
Robertson Lumber Go. , Pinewood, La. beueeae e 200,000 
Richards Lumber Co., Lake Charles, [RRA aos 1,490,654 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, a or 8,519,098 
Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo....... re’ 208, 540 

Big Pine Lumber Co., TN, Bibs ces cccecsceve 434, "685 

Texas Long Leaf Lbr. Co., New Willard, Tex. 129/662 
Thompson Bros. Lumber Go. ., Trinity, Tex.... 43,750 


Thompson & Ford Lumber Co., Grayburg, Tex. 89,700 

——— 10,906,337 
Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., Oakdale, De palatine s 1,230,350 
Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex 
Stout Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark eee 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, BR a re ee 3,490,672 
South Texas Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 
Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. emis 
Trinity sen Lumber Co., Groveton, SAARC eases Nae 3,537,441 
Texas Export Co., Houston, Theos 05-6.60056 sees caneccves 

Trinity River Lumber Co., Houston, = 
Tulane Lumber Co., Orange, Tex 


Urania Lumber Co. Urania, Le. ..0.00-0. . 
Vaughan Lumber Co., Houston, Tex............ 
Valley Lumber Co., Reader, Ark. Fi 








Weaver Bros. Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.......+.s+--. 504,247 
Wier, BR. W., tumper Co., Moston, TOK... 2.5 .cssccces 3,367,306 
Williams Bros. Lumber Co., Oberlin, La....... ; : 510,585 
Wright, J. P., Lumber Co., Camden, Ark.............-. 354,945 
Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark.... . 8,091,996 
Wiliams, J. Ts., TOGPAO, ATK. .2ccccssovcccsesscececens 28,000 
Total Wort Wile BIG. x.occsccgeccevccess oo ecee ee 408,854,274 
Recapitulation 
WONG RS BI oon vei eciweacccsed 408,854,274 
East Side Mills........ hates 1567, ty 868 


Total. . Sia eiacd osha ese eine .975,973, 142 
Note: Distribution of orders for cars for United States Railroad 
Administration not completed and not included above. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








WHY LUMBERJACKS DON’T TALK 
They ’re settin’ on the deacon- seat, six sinners in a TOW ; 
There’s Bill, an’ Frank, an’ John, an’ Pete, the walkin’ 
boss, an? Joe— 
The usu’] sort of men you meet when lumberin’ you go. 


I’ve worked a 
well; 
They fall the trees an’ wade the slough an’ say the life 

is hell; 
But why they come up here, an’ how, I never heard ’em 
tell. 


winter with ’em now an’ know ’em purty 


They ll talk about the tamaracks, or friends a-tendin’ bar, 
They ’ll tell you how to hang an ax or how to load a ear, 
But never give you any fac’s concernin’ who they are. 


But now an’ then some city pup will wonder why it is 
A lumberjack will set an’ sup, will set an’ fill his phiz, 
An’ yet will never open up an’ talk of folks of his. 


He says it’s certainly because they dassen’t dare confide 

Concernin’ what they are, or was before the woods they 
tried ; 

No doubt’ they all have broken laws an’ come up here to 
hide. 


Now, I don’t read a lot of books but read a lot of men; 
An’ I ken judge ’em by their looks—at least I think 
I ken; 
1’ lumberjacks may all be crooks, but they have fooled 
me, then, 


I’ve worked beside ’em spring an’ fall, in weather dry 
an’ damp; 

I’ve helped ’em chop an’ skid an’ haul in ev’ry kind of 
camp, 

An’ never found a man at all I really thought a scamp. 


It’s quite the thing for city guys to put on city clo’es 

An’ come up here an’ wink their eyes, their fingers on 
their nose, 

An’ think that they are awful wise and lots of things 
suppose. 


An’ ’specially supposin’ crime they start in from the first 
(They seem to think, for instance, I’m by some old deed 
accurst), 


For human beings, ev’ry time, prefer to think the worst. ° 


A man who sets upon a shelf, a corncob in his hand, 
Who isn’t reachin’ out for pelf or grabbin’ people’s 


land 
An? doesn’t talk about himself, they can not understand. 


But I’ve a certain theory why lumberjacks appear 
So darned untalkative to be when other folks are near, 
An’ do not spill their history for ev’ryone to hear. 


The reason why they never quiz a comrade they have 
known, 

Don’t ask about affairs of his, but leave a man alone— 

Because they think (I guess it is) his business is his own. 





The soldiers going to France entertain them- 
selves with boxing matches en route. Milling in 
transit, as it were. 





THE PASSER-BY 
He came one morning up the trail 
From where he camped the night before 
And, passing, stopped a house to hail; 
A woman answered at the door. 
‘The road lies thru the intervale?’’ 
He asked but that, she said no more. 


But many mornings—tho she knew 
No reason why—she stood awhile 

Beside the door where roses grew, 
With half a sigh and half a smile, 

And scanned the road, a ribbon thru 
The meadowy moorland to her stile. 


The passer, in the city, sought 
His old accustomed chair again; 

But, in the middle of a thought, 
Mysteriously now and then 

There came a sweet sensation fraught 
With all things lovely unto men. 


And she turned backward to her pans, 
Her weary broom and daily round, 
Mended a jumper of her man’s, 
Each duty done new duties found, 
And had her little hopes and plans 
That skim the depths and never sound. 


And he turned backward to his boo« 

And wondered at his discontent, 
Or in the park a stroll he took 

And paused to breathe a blossom:s scent, 
Remarked that roses did not look 

As fair in that environment 


As roses on a woodland trail 
Where he had camped one night before 
And, passing, stopped a house to hail. 
A woman answered at the door. 
‘The road lies thru the intervale;’’ 
He asked but that, she said no more. ° 


Some men are like a railing: all they do is to 
tun up and down stairs. 


OUR BUSY BOYS 


They are gittin’ forty thousand from a twenty thousand 
mill; 

They have got the Frenchmen lookin’ like they all was 
standin’ still. 

They are sawin’ out dimension, making billstuff on the 
run— 

And it’s for the German market an’ 
Hun. 


intended for the 


They are makin’ boards for export, timbers for the Ger- 
man trade, 

An’ there won’t be any holler on the millin’ or the grade. 

They’re a busy lot of Yankees sawin’ up the oak an’ 
pine— 

For they’re gittin’ out the lumber for to bridge the 

foamin’ Rhine! 


SHORT LENGTHS IN DEMAND 

Now and then we receive, with leave to print, a poem 
written by some lumberman of the yard or mill or camp 
or office. But the gre at trouble with most of them is 
that they are written in 22-foot lengths. Now, a poem 
can have too many feet for a certain purpose, just like a 
board. If you have any 6- or 8-foot poems, send them 
in, and we shall be glad to move over a bit. 


SAY ‘‘SEATTLETTE,’’ FOR A SAMPLE. 


This suburb of Fismette, just outside of Fismes, that 
the Yanks have been fighting for, and against, so valiantly, 
suggests an idea in geographical nomenclature that is 
worthy of consideration. Personally, we think that 
‘‘Fismette’’ is a rather nifty title for a town, and some 
of our American suburbs might well be similarly desig- 
nated. West Allis, for example, might change its name 
to Milwaukette, and what could be prettier for the Jap- 
anese garden at San Antonio than ‘‘San Antoinette’’? 
Down in Cincinnati ‘‘Over the Rhine’’ seems rather pro- 
Hohenzollern; why not ‘‘ Cincinnati’’ and ‘‘ Cincinnette” ? 
And why not ‘‘Butte’’ and ‘‘Buttette”? We feel sure 
that John Loetscher would not object to some suburb of 
Dubuque being known as ‘‘Dubuquette.’’ We feel cer- 
tain that Straight Line Junction would not care if it had 
the fancier title of ‘‘ Evansvillette.’’ Why not Spokane 
and ‘‘Spokanette’’? Menominee has its Marinette; 
why not Manistee its ‘‘Manistette’’? Or Everett its 
‘¢Everette’’? And Marion its ‘‘Marionette’’? Pawnee 
its ‘‘Pawnette’? And so on, ad infin, as it were. The 
suffragettes and farmerettes undoubtedly would favor it. 





We not only like the ship builders but we also 
like their ways. 


RANDOM 


The hemlock market may be dull, but we never saw a 
hemlock sliver that was. 


Alex Hamilton may get his Ford, but all we were ever 
able to get was the air for the tires. 

The Tremont Lumber Co. is now running 900,000 feet 
a day, and so are some of the Germans. 

What we will do with Germany after the war isn’t so 
important as what we will do to her now. 


Now they are making oars out of it. There aren’t very 
many things that you can’t use Douglas fir. 

There is nothing new under the sun, Long before the 
submarine, the Jumberman had the deadhead. 

After we have licked the kaiser, something certainly 
ought to be done to the man who says ‘* desirous of.’’ 


They may make sawdust into bricks, but the old fash- 
ioned kind will still be found the best in an argument. 

Down in Pittsburgh they are still arguing whether a 
man ought to pay for lumber before he doesn’t get it. 

We are surprised that Frank Snell didn’t start that 
cypress mill in Wisconsin, where it would be nearer the 
market. 


On the stage they make bricks out of carpet; so there 
seems to be no reason why the lumberman shouldn’t make 
them out of sawdust. 

We are afraid that if the colored women all go to 
work the colored men will all quit. A family needs only 
about so much income. 

The Hoo Hoo Annual has been put off for a year, and 
we shall be glad to act as junior then if they will have 
the kaiser for a candidate. 

When it takes knocks and passwords to get into an as- 
sociation meeting you may be sure that there isn’t going 
to be any scarcity of knocks. 

The air patrol for forest fires is a good idea. Personally 
we don’t know any place we would rather be.than in a 
nice airy plane when a forest fire starts. 


The times do change. Now if a man doesn’t buy from 
Government lumber salesmen he may be shot at sunrise; 
in the old days when he didn’t he was likely to be half- 
shot. 


The Government is going to give its lumber salesmen 
the rank of lieutenant, which will be quite a comedown for 
the southern lumber peddler who has always been ealled 
**eolonel.’’ 


This comfortable and attractive houses for farm work- 
ers talk is all right, but did you ever hear Kit tell that 
story about the farmer’s wife who set the table out on 
the porch? 


We observe an article in the Greatest Lumber Journal 
on Earth concerning ‘‘ What Is Transpiring at the Na- 
tion’s Capital.’’ If the weather there is anything like 
it has been here, everybody is, 


Hardwood Flooring Offers Big 
Selling Field for Dealer 


Even in fields where new building is greatly re- 
stricted a live lumber dealer will find, through the ex- 
penditure of a little time in investigation, that there 
is still a very profitable item which he can push right 
along. 


That item is hardwood flooring. There are, in every 
community, scores of homes built years ago and some 
of them more recently, in which are to be found ordi- 
nary pine floors. The chances are, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, the builder, if he is still the pos- 
sessor, has wished time without number he had laid 
hardwood floors in at least one or two of his rooms, 
In cases where possession has passed into other hands 
the present owner, or his tenant, no doubt has had 
the same thoughts. 


Probably the one thing that does more to hold back 
the replacing of old floors with new has been the 
question of cost. This question arises because of an 
ignorance in the matter. In the proper sense of the 
word the laying of hardwood flooring is an economy. 
The cost of materials alone for an average sized room 
seldom exceeds $25, and the cost of laying and finish- 
ing is about the same. 


Thus we can usually figure that the cost of a perma- 
nent flooring, bound to give satisfaction for the life 
of the building, is really less than the cost of a fair 
carpet which would be necessary to cover the un- 
sightliness of the old pine floor. When one takes 
into consideration the saving and time accomplished 
for the housewife through the ease with which hard- 
wood floors may be taken care of and the cleanliness 
which can never be obtained where carpets are tacked 
down, the whole proposition turns about in favor of 
the beautiful, durable, sanitary oak or maple flooring, 


Acorn Brand oak flooring and Superior Brand maple 
flooring, generally acknowledged to be unrivalled in 
quality are carried in large quantities by the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Company in their Chicago 
warehouse and every shipment going out carries their 
well-known guarantee of satisfaction in milling and 
quality or your money back. The Chicago address 
is 1534 South Western Avenue. , 
—Adv. 











5 Large Mills 


| Connetiated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. = 


















The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. | 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears man anins 
100%, a 100‘, vert. grain, plump 5 to2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


"7 
WEATHERBEST SiS 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No. 1 Common Idaho White Pine. 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 mon Soft Western Pine. 
2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg., 
—- Shingles. Wholesale CLEVELAND, OHIO 


"TRASFER BRAND | 


6 2 StEAR 





























The Cost of Growing Timber 4, in'srcsjize, cxpowis 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler.’ 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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54,200,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 10,000 
acres in Townships 2 and 3 N., Range 44 
and 45 E., W. M., Swamp Creek watershed, 
Wallowa National Forest, Oregon, esti- 
mated to be 54,200,000 feet B. M. more or 
less of western yellow pine, lodgepole pine, 
Douglas fir, western larch, and white fir 
timber, approximately 81 per cent western 
yellow pine. 





Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates considered, 
$3.30 per M feet B. M. for western yellow 
pine and lodgepole pine, and $.50 per M 
feet B. M. for Douglas fir, western larch 
and other species. 


Deposit.—With bid $10,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including September 
26, 1918. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Wallowa, Oregon. 











Let Us 
Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities f tiati freight contracts and effecti 
uickest dispatch com rh mn "We handle all = Ben “3 rte foe | nd 





pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











| TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 








2 JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


F.H.DAY ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


‘eed Whitney Bank Bidg., NEW ORLEANS , 


Phone Main 2479 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our name signed to a report means that the work has 
been done with Integrity of Purpose, and with Knowl- 
edge based on Experience plus System. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 











Pulpwood ESTIMATES 


TIMBERLANDS _ Timber maps and 


. advice on - 
Listed for Sale ment of whist 


R. R. BRADLEY, Consulting forester to 


New Brunswick R.R. 
Also Br. 





h 
Ottawa, Ont., P.O. Box No.5 ST. JOHN, 








Globe Atlantic Bldg., 
N. B. 


TAKE CENSUS OF TIMBER RESOURCES 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—The Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, in coéperation with the United States Forest 
Service, is endeavoring to ascertain the merchantable 
timber resources of Massachusetts. This is being done 
thru the local assessors, who were asked to secure the 
names of all owners of fifty acres or more of merchantable 
timber or cordwood, While it is especially desired to 
locate by this census, for possible Government require- 
ments, black walnut, white ash, white oak, black cherry, 
yellow birch, hemlock and chestnut, it is desired to make 
the census of all merchantable woods as complete as pos- 
sible. Owners of not less than fifty acres of timber, 
in saw log sizes, who have not already reported it thru 
their assessors or otherwise, are requested to codperate 
with the Government by sending the information to the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, 4 Joy Street, Boston. 


“ 


PLANS OF LAND CLEARING DEMONSTRATION 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 20.—The annual land clearing 
demonstration will be carried on in the northern part of 
the State this year thru the codperation of the United 
States Railroad Commission and will be in charge as usual 
of the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
The schedule for the train is as follows: 

Wausukee, Aug. 19; Gillette, Aug. 21; Shawano, Aug. 23; 
Deerbrook, Aug. 26; Hatley, Aug. 28; Fenwood, Aug. 30; 
Arpin, Sept. 2; Greenwood, Sept..4; Westboro, Sept. 6; 
Park Falls, Sept. 9; Glidden, Sept. 11; Ashland Junction, 
Sept. 13; Cable, Sept. 16; Shell Lake, Sept. 18; Comstock, 
Sept. 20; Hillsdale, Sept. 28; Clear Lake, Sept. 25; Wood- 
ville, Sept. 27. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING QUICKLY PROVIDED 


Batu, ME., Aug. 19.—This is a story of a man who saw 
and seized an opportunity and thereby not only helped 
himself but performed a valuable service to the indus- 
trial community of which he is a member, Last Decem- 
ber Louis Gagne, of Lewiston, came to Bath looking for 
work, and found it as a ditch digger at the plant of the 
Texas Shipbuilding Co, at 30 cents an hour, Finding it 
impossible to secure a tene- 








mercial, industrial and unrestricted districts. The height 
districts number five, the greatest permissible height for 
new buildings being 150 feet. The area districts vary in 
different sections, from downtown, where a building can 
occupy an entire lot, to residence sections, where it can 
occupy not more than 50 percent of the lot. 

Existing buildings are not affected unless their use is 
changed. The building commissioner must be consulted 
as to change in the use of buildings, to learn whether 
such change will cause a violation of the ordinance. 





Retail lumber dealers should push 
the building of farm houses and farm 
improvements, building that has the 
approval and endorsement of the Gov- 
ernment. 











WISCONSIN LUMBERMEN SHOW AT STATE FAIR 


OsHkKosH, Wis., Aug. 19.—J. O. Johnson, office man- 
ager of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, went to Springfield, Ill., last week to 
superintend the exhibit of that organization, which ex- 
cited much interest. The exhibit included a large size 
photograph of Camp Grant showing the great cantonment 
built of hemlock. It was built in eight weeks from the 
product of the sawmills of Wisconsin, furnished by the 
Emergency Lumber Bureau of Oshkosh. The work 
started July 1, 1917; the camp was ready for occupancy 
in two months and was completed, including all additions 
and changes, by Nov. 15, 1917. There were 50,000,000 
feet board measure lumber used, 190,000 lineal feet of 
foundation poles and 700 tons of nails. The total cost 
exceeded $8,000,000. 

W. H. McDonald, chief inspector of the association 
office, is preparing a similar exhibit for the State fair at 
the Twin Cities, Minn., which will be held early in Sep- 
tember, and it will then be brought back to Milwaukee 
for the Wisconsin State fair. In those exhibits, in addi- 





ment for himself and fam- 
ily, consisting of wife and 
three children, and knowing 
that other laborers were in 
the same fix, he concluded to 
try his hand at supplying 
the evident lack. Securing 
from the electric railroad 
company permission to make 
use of a vacant lot near its 
ear barn, he arranged with 
a contractor to erect twen- 
ty-one houses, which were 
put up in nineteen days. It 
must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that these are preten- 
tious structures. They are 
single room houses, 10 x 16 
feet, rough boarded and 
clapboarded, and sheathed 
inside with North Carolina 
pine, the walls being lined 
with four inches of sawdust. 
As most of the workers oc- 
cupying these buildings 
have good homes elsewhere 
they were not eager for any- 














thing elaborate. The little 
settlement, however, is care- 
fully laid out in streets, elec- 
tric lights are installed both on the streets and in the 
houses, and proper sanitary provisions made. In putting 
up some additional houses Mr. Gagne is changing the 
type, having found a demand for a three-room house, 
which he is doing his best to meet. The standard sized 
house of one room is sold for $175 cash, or $200 on in- 
stalments of $5.50 weekly. 

The project has attracted the attention of officials of 
the United States Housing Commission, who have visited 
the ‘‘model town,’’ made a close inspection and photo- 
graphed the houses and sent reports to Washington. They 
appeared to be much interested in the proposition, Any- 
way, Mr. Gagne has shown how to provide emergency 
housing for war workers without red tape or unnecessary 
delay. The houses are occupied by workers employed in 
the various ship yards here. 


PAST AND PROSPECTIVE ST. LOUIS BUILDING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—How the war has cut into 
building operations in St. Louis is shown in the annual 
report of Director of Public Safety McKelvey for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, which has just been issued. 
During that period 6,299 permits at an estimated cost 
of $9,095,674 were issued, while 7,857 permits at an 
estimated cost of $16,347,917 were issued in 1917, a loss 
of $7,252,238, or 44 percent. 

Of the permits issued for the last fiscal year 2,781 were 
for new buildings, at an estimated cost of $6,590,777, 
and 38,897 for alterations at an estimated cost of $2,504,- 
897. The high water mark in building operations was 
reached in 1909, when the value of the permits was $23, 
732,272. The following is a statement of building opera- 
tions for calendar years: 





|) SSSR S16 076,704 2921 ........05% 18,607,555 
ae POMBE BE DOES 22.0... s a0 20,675,8 

(Res 29,938,693 1913 ........... 15,340,012 
EMO M | oWs aie 6 0002-0 ie Lee |) ee eee 12,885,398 
| 2S SR OS |b 11,439,320 
| Ss Sa Re By Be ees 15,444,103 
| NE eee 19,600,088 201%. 2.5... ioe 12,538,332 


Mr. MecKelvey’s office is preparing to enforce the 
new zoning law governing the construction of buildings. 
Under the new law there are five ‘‘use’’ districts: the 
first residence district, in which only single-family houses 
can be built, not even a church or an apartment house be- 
ing permitted; the second residence district; the com- 


COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT MADE BY NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION AT ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, SPRINGFIELD, AUG. 9-26, 1918 


tion to the Camp Grant photograph, are some Oshkosh 
made doors showing the fancy finishes in which birch 
may be utilized, hemlock inside trim, and some birch 
finished furniture. 


CO-OPERATING TO PROTECT SPRUCE FORESTS 


MiAMI, OrE., Aug, 17.—The War Department, thru its 
spruce division, with headquarters in the Yeon Building, 
Portland, Ore., has brought together a plan of codperation 
in forest protection with the Federal, State and private 
protective agencies in the spruce regions of the Northwest. 
Fire losses in timber are particularly lamentable at this 
time of war stress. The huge drain on the combined re- 
sources for airplane spruce has made it absolutely essen- 
tial to take extra precautions. Many of the former skilled 
fire fighters are now in France. So the War Department 
is taking hold of the burden thru its officer in charge of 
fire protection at Portland, Capt. John H. Markham, Sig. 
R. C, Captain Markham is now busy completing the pres- 
ent field organization of soldier fire-fighters thru his staff 
of district rangers in the field. 

The expense attendant on hiring men to fight fires, to 
act as patrol and forest guards, is being met by the cost- 
plus contractors, who are getting out of the spruce dis- 
tricts more than 20,000,000 feet of airplane stock a month. 
The following concerns are representing the War Bureau 
as cost-plus contractors in delivering airplane stock to 
eastern plants: Warren Spruce Oo., of Portland; Grant 
Smith-Porter Bros., Portland, and the Aeroplane Spruce 
Co., of Seattle. 

Nearly 30,000 uniformed and enlisted men are now 
serving Uncle Sam in speeding spruce east. They are 





scattered all the way down the coast from Alaska to south-. 


ern Oregon, working in the camps and mills under military 
command from their squadron commander. They live in 
tents largely and stand retreat and reveille formations. 

Speaking of the work of forest protection, Sergt. James 
Upham, district ranger with the 70th Spruce Squadron, 
located at Miami, says: 

The work of the district ranger is to ge omens the soldier 
detachments in the woods, organizing the men into fighting 
squads. A patrol and watch of each donkey engine, of 
smokerseand other fire causes are vigilantly kept. Co- 
operating with this effort are thirty private protective 


agencies thruout the Northwest, as well as State forest 
service, 
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HOW PINE MANUFACTURERS CAN HELP GOVERNMENT 


In addressing the members of the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association at their midsummer meeting at 
Missoula, Mont., Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, who is as- 
sistant to John D. Ryan, director of aircraft production, 
and is looking after the securing of pine lumber suitable 
for airplane construction, pointed out the splendid op- 
portunity the pine lumber manufacturers of the Inland 
Empire, and the California district, now have to get in 
and help in the Government war work by producing pine 
airplane lumber and particularly wing beam stock so 
badly needed. He especially emphasized the need of 
wasting no time, but proceeding by their own methods, 
and with their present business organizations, to -pro- 
cure and deliver the material without Government dic- 
tation or interference in any way in the conduct of their 
business. 

Mr. Ross explained that the only assistance the Gov- 
ernment would render would be to supply the dry kiln 
experts to insure the drying of the lumber in the man- 
ner required under aircraft specifications, and also ex- 
pert graders to insure the shipment of stock up to the 
standard of the signal corps requirements. He pointed 
out that the airplane lumber is very difficult to obtain 
and necessitates selective logging, which means going 
thru the forests, picking out and marking suitable trees, 
putting on special logging crews, and getting out the 
logs in the shortest possible time. 

The material for airplane wing beams must be 6/4x 
4¥% inches and multiples, and 12/4x41% inches and mul- 
tiples, 20 feet 6 inches and longer, straight grained, and 
absolutely free from any defects that would impair the 
strength of the beam. Many smaller sizes of lumber are 
also required but these can in all probability be secured 
from the material that is rejected as below the wing 
beam grade. 

Mr. Ross had only that day returned from a strenuous 
trip to a number of mountain pine mills in California, 
including the Red River Lumber Co.’s big plant at 
Westwood; the Standard Lumber Co., at Sonora; the 
West Side Lumber Co., Tuolumne; and the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., at McCloud, accompanied by a com- 
mittee of California pine manufacturers, to familiarize 
himself with the California pines, and also to familiarize 
the California pine men with the needs and requirements 
of the Government in the way of wing beam stock. 
Willis Walker, president of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was especially 
interested, and will name a committee to direct the 
work in that State. Charles R. Wisdom, of San Fran- 
cisco, from his varied and extended knowledge of mill 
conditions and facilities, was also of great help to Mr. 
Ross, and accompanied him to some of the mills. In 
fact, meeting the California pine men at lunch in San 
Francisco and afterward visiting many of them at their 
plants, Mr. Ross found them all anxious to help in 
every way possible to expedite the production of pine 
airplane lumber. Several showed their enthusiasm by 
leaving the meeting and ‘hastening home to put men in 
the woods to mark the trees. 

So at the Missoula meeting, and at previous confer- 
ences Mr. Ross has had with the Inland Empire millmen 
at Spokane and Portland, the lumbermen were enthu- 
siastic and welcomed the Government’s call for assist- 
ance in getting the desired material. Mr. Ross states 
that working on the aircraft program has a very pe- 

culiar effect on nearly everyone engaged in logging or 
sawing; many of the woodsmen go out Sundays, roam- 
ing thru the forests seeking suitable trees, and at one 
place in eastern Oregon even the school children were 
drawing the attention of the tree markers to certain 
trees that they thought contained wing beam material. 





KENNETH ROSS, MISSOULA, MONT. ; 
Assistant to the Director of Aircraft Production 


In acknowledging the hearty coéperation of the lum- 
bermen and their keen desire to assist in supplying the 
airplane stock, he stated that their zeal and interest 
are making his position a very pleasant one, and he 
feels no apprehension regarding the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain a flow of stock in the very near fu- 
ture that will prove adequate for all requirements. 

Mr. Ross has taken up Government work with all the 
earnestness that has characterized his business life as 
general manager of the lumber department of the Ana- 
tonda Copper Mining Co., with his headquarters at the 
company’s plant at Bonner, near Missoula, Mont. He 
was chairman of the Red Cross work at Missoula, his 
home, and pushed that with vim and vigor, but was 
%bliged to relinquish it when he accepted the appoint- 
Ment from Mr. Ryan, who is also his business chief, 


being president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Upon taking up the work three months ago, Mr. Ross 
met Mr. Ryan in Washington and there spent some time 
in consulting with officials and experts in the airplane 
production work, and then he visited a number of the 
eastern factories making airplanes and studied their 
construction and learned just what is done with the 
lumber. He is now on the job getting out the lumber, 
and, profiting by the experience obtained in other lum- 
ber districts, the Government does not make it a matter 
of price in getting the airplane pine. The millmen are 
told to go and get the trees, no matter how far back, 
and get them either to their mill or to some mill desig- 
nated by Mr. Ross. An accurate account of the cost of 
doing the work must be kept and the Government will 
pay the bills. So price does not enter into the matter at 
all; it is merely a question of getting the lumber. 

Mr. Ross has opened an office in the Montana Block, 
Missoula, for the Aircraft Production Board, consisting 
of three rooms, which are occupied by himself when he 
is not away at the mills, his secretary, and his disburs- 
ing officer, Lieutenant Davis. Mr. Ross has gotten out 
an instruction sheet, for making wing beam stock, on 
one side of which appears a drawing showing how a 
tree should be inspected and marked for cutting, and 
on the other side the following instruction: 

A wing beam is a piece of 
lumber 8x41 inches—19 feet 
11 inches long in the rough 


and must be straight grained, 
free from pitch pockets, 


Last i knots, or other defects that 
must 9 : 4 » piece 
srogit bath wo, would weaken the piece. 


Reference is made to the 
accompanying cut showing 
how a tree should be in- 
spected and marked for cut- 
ting. No churned or tapered 
butt could be used, as it 
would not produce straight 
grained lumber ; furthermore, 
these butts contain more or 
less pitch pockets. Accord- 
ingly, all butts must be re 
moved and logs selected with 
the least taper possible, as 
the straight grain can be se- 
cured only by cutting with 
the taper of the log. of 
course some trees may be un- 
even or contain knot defects 
on one side and still have ex- 
cellent wing beam stock on 
the other side. 

No lumber will be suitable 
if obtained from trees that 
are over-matured or at all 
decayed, as it has been found 
that such material can not meet the requirements of the 
exacting strength test to which each piece is subjected. 

The wood must have not less than six annual growth rings 
to the inch when measured in a radial direction thru the zone 
of maximum growth on either end section. Wood showing 
not less than eighteen annual growth rings in three inches 
will be accepted. 

Logs should be cut 20 feet 6 inches long, in order to pro- 
vide for any season checks that might occur when drying. 


In the Inland Empire the work of getting the airplane 
wing beam stock is now well under way, and logs are 
already being sent to designated mills for sawing. Gov- 
ernment inspectors are at work and specially designed 
kilns are being installed at several of the plants for 
drying the air beam stock. 


RED CROSS HELPS IN WALNUT QUEST 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 19.—The American Red Cross 
is the latest recruit in the campaign to corral all the 
black walnut timber possible for use in constructing air- 
plane propellers and gun stocks. The Red Cross is co- 
6perating actively with the Bureau of Aireraft Produc- 
tion and the os arms section of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The Red Cross Bulletin of this date says: 


The campaign in question is designed to give the widest 
possible publicity to the need for walnut wood and to bring 
all possible influence to bear on the owners of walnut trees in 
order to have them put such property at the disposal of the 
Government. It is the desire of the Bureau of Aircraft Pro- 
duction and the Ordnance Department, acting in conjunction 
with the Forest Service and the lumber committee of the War 
Industries Board, to stimulate the output of walnut by assist- 
ing the walnut mills in its location and in its purchase. The 
Red Cross organization is regarded as being particularly well 
equipped to aid in the work. 

It has been brought to the attention of Government authori 
ties that there are many owners of walnut stumpage who, for 
various reasons, are disinclined to sell their stumpage to the 
regular hardwood sawmills. Inasmuch as the Government 
can not engage in the manufacture of the lumber and must 
depend upon the mills for its supplies, it is essential that the 
timber be got to the mills in some manner. 

Walnut trees are scattered thru different parts of the United 
States, growing in small groups. The various divisions of the 
Red Cross are receiving notice of the campaign and are being 
urged to get the attention of. the owners of trees in their 
respective territory. It will be pointed out to the owners that 
the Government can use only a part of the lumber which the 
trees produce, but that when they are sold to a sawmill which 
has a Government contract for gun stocks or for propeller 
lumber the wood will be sorted out and put to the uses for 
which it is adapted. 

It is felt that proper advertising of the matter will speed up 
the production of walnut lumber and keep the Government 
fully supplied for its very essential uses. 


INSTRUCTS REGARDING LOG TOWING CHARGES 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug, 19.—In a recently circulated bul- 
letin, No. 67, on the subjects of log towing charges, points 
of sealing and delivery, Col. Brice P. Disque gives the 
following instructions: 


The point at which all logs will be scaled shall remain un- 
changed, meaning that the general custom of each district 
shall govern. All mills shall take delivery of logs at the loca- 
tions where scaled. The mills shall pay or absorb towing 
charges in all districts in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, up to $1.25 per 1,000 feet. When the charge for towing 
is greater than $1.25 per 1,000 feet the logger shall absorb 
all charges above this amount, 








MARKING PINE TREES 
FOR WING BEAM STOCK 
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Cu1caGo brick dealers have adopted a resolution whereby 
no more brick may be returned from a job. When will the 
retail lumbermen of the country adopt a similar resolution 
regarding lumber? 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HOTEL TULLER 


Special Inducements to Out-of-Town Guests 
during the period of the War. 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park, TakeWoodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AIll absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double. 


Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Entertainment Excellente 











All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 
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OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


| Room Rates \wahere" :: Beerte 


| Wich Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

4 YELLOW PINE S25%:AF = |® 

sourHern HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


~—-BRANCH OFFICES — 


Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
. Johnstown, Penna, 
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~~ Lumber 
Yellow Pin Timbers 
Railroad and Piling 


Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 


Dicer. Forest Sony Laborsanens 
-S. Forest Service; ° 
ber, American Wood "Veauven 


jation, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 

book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its bored aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U, 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








FORESTS AND LUMBERING IN SOUTH INDIA 


A report on the forests of southern India, recently sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by 
Consul Lucien Memminger, at Madras, describes them as fol- 
lows : 


From the Godaveri catchment area and thruout the north 
and south Deccan there exist well distributed areas of forests, 
tho generally not in large blocks, while on the western Ghats 
in the Nilgiris are found some of the finest teak forests of 
India proper (exclusive of Burma). The total area under the 
control of the forest department in Madras is 19,466 square 
miles ;in Coorg 520 square miles. The output of timber from the 
Madras forests in 1915-16 was 3,933,039 cubic feet and of fuel 
19,874,951 cubic feet; the value of the bamboos removed was 
$103,004 and of minor produce, including grass and grazing, 
$526,298. In Coorg the value of timber, fuel and minor 
produce is $91,378 annually. The commercial woods of south 
India include teak, ebony, rosewood, red sanders, Indian 
mahogany, Chittagong wood (white cedar), sandalwood, pine, 
erool, bamboo, jambu (black plum), matti, orupoo, nux 
vomica, rubber, camphor, palmyra and eucalyptus. The sleeper 
wood sal is found to a small extent in the northern part of 
the Madras area, but the other sleeper woods, deodar and 
pyinkado, are not grown here to any extent, the latter being 
found particularly in Burma. 

The value of minor produce in Madras fs $693,476, and 
includes, besides some of the above, myrobolams for tanning, 
gum kino, lemon oils, cassia bark, cardamons, pepper, thetsi 
damar, semul floss etc. 

The native State of Mysore has 2,823 square miles of re- 
served forests under control of its own forest department. 
The gross revenue, estimated at about $713,753, and largely 
obtained from the sale of sandalwood (about 2,400 tons each 
year), is utilized for forestry administration and for profit. 
The surplus in 1914-15 was $379,973. 

The native State of Travancore has a valuable asset in its 
forests, which cover nearly a third (2,368 square miles) of 
the area of the State. There are said to be 3,535 species of 
trees, plants, herbs, shrubs, climbers ete. in Travancore, 
several of which have great commercial and economic value. 
The average gross yield of timber (royalties and jungle wood) 
from the forests for the last three years comes to 1,408,106 
cubie feet a year. The average sales effected from timber 
alone amounted to $370,221 a year. The gross revenue from 
the department in 1914-15 was $454,116. There are said to 
be twenty-five species of wood especially useful for tea chests 
and packing cases, including mango, cheeni, elavee and ven- 
cotta. Cocoanut trees and areca palms abound in Travancore. 

Cochin State has about 605 square miles of reserved forests, 
about half of which are virgin forests, unworked because of 
lack of a suitable outlet. The gross revenue from Aug. 17, 
1914, to Aug. 16, 1915, was $196,625 and the net revenue 
$70,066. Approximately 12,775 acres of forest lands are 
assigned for rubber cultivation and 2,500 acres for coffee. 
Cocoanut trees are plentiful, and the forests abound in teak, 
rosewood, ebony, white cedar, red cedar ete. From the 
Parambikulam Range an outlet for forest products in the 
shape of a tramway and timber slide has been constructed by 
the Government up to Chelakudy, a station on the Shoranur- 
Cochin Railway, a distance of nearly fifty miles. It is consid- 
ered one of the best equipped tramways designed for purely 
forest work in the world, and possesses many features of 
special interest to engineers, arboriculturists and railway men 
generally. 

Burma the Home of Sawmill Industry 


A statement issued by the British Indian Department of 
Statistics, giving the number of industrial establishments 
in British India and the number of persons they employ, says 
that there are 121 sawmills in the country, employing 11,207 
persons. Of these, three mills, employing 218 persons, are 
owned by governments, local bodies or State darbars, the rest 
being owned by companies or individuals. The statement 
further gives these facts: “The home of the sawmill indus 
try is Burma, which possesses 1038 mills, employing 8,840 
persons. Other principal provinces having sawmills are 
Assam (eight mills with 1,038 persons), Madras (three mills 
with 522 persons), and Bombay (two mills with 381 
persons).” 

F. A. Leete, conservator of forests for India, stationed in 
lower Burma, has been sent to America by the British Gov- 
ernment to study logging and milling methods, and has spent 
three months in the United States and western Canada. He 
states that in India most of the forest is mixed hardwoods. 
but that up the slopes of the Himalayas, at elevations of 
6,000 to 12,000 feet, softwoods grow in abundance. Mr. 
Leete sees great possibilities for the lumber industry in 
India, and mentioned especially the opening for Canadian and 
American sawmills and logging tools in Burma, 


Production and Manufacture of Lumber in Burma 


Quoting a Canadian contemporary, in regard to conditions 
in Burma Mr. Leete said, in substance: 


About 55 percent of the area of British Burma, estimated 
at 225,000 square miles, is wooded, and teak comprises about 
5 percent of the total stand. This timber frequently attains 
a diameter of 4 feet with a clear bole of 60 feet, and one 
teak tree to the acre represents a fair stand. Trees 3 feet 
in diameter, with 50-foot boles, producing 2% tons per tree, 
are the rule in the concessions. One ton is the equivalent of 
1,000 feet board measure. Teak in its natural state attains 
a diameter of 30 inches in 150 years; where the trees are 
planted and given care they may be expected to reach this 
diameter in 90 years. The age of the larger teak trees 
varies from 500 to 1,000 years. Next to teak, the most 
important tree in Burma is pyingado, an extremely hard 
wood that makes excellent railway ties and is a good struc- 
tural timber. It is commonly associated with teak and grows 
to even greater dimensions. 

The production of lumber in Burma in 1909-10 was 104,000 
tons of teak and 100,000 tons of mixed woods; in 1917 the 
total was probably 300,000 tons. The principal lumber cen- 
ters are Rangoon, Mandalay and Moulmein. The Rangoon 
sawmills employ about 10,000 men. Labor, of course, is cheap. 
There are no big band saws, and virtually all the breaking 
down of logs is done on plain rack benches with circular saws 
54 to 84 inches in diameter, the logs being held in position 
with wooden wedges. Inserted teeth are not much used. The 
cutting of boards or planks to a given thickness is done by 
chalking the table at both ends and levering the logs into 
line. There are no up-to-date edgers or gangs of swing cut-off 
saws such as are seen in almost every big sawmill in America. 
Vertical frame saws are used in some of the larger mills. 
After the lumber leaves the long bench most of the work is 
done on small hand or rope feed benches with circular saws of 
3 feet or less. 


Teak Logging Methods and Prices 


Lessees pay royalty at so much per ton of 50 cubic feet 
on the teak logs extracted by them from the Government 
forests. The logs are graded as full-sized, undersized or 
refuse. The rates vary in different forests and average 25 to 
30 rupees for full-sized logs and 10 to 15 rupees for the other 
grades. (Three rupees are about equal to an American 
dollar.) All trees are selected, marked, and girdled by the 
Forest Department before the lessee is allowed to operate. 
It is necessary to girdle the trees three years before cutting to 
insure floating. The lessee pays for the timber on the basis 
of the cubical contents at a measuring station, usually at a 
rafting station or on the edge of the forest. 

Teak has its habitat in rugged territory, as a rule growing 
on ridges. No trees are felled more than 38 feet from the 
ground, and the trees are thrown uphill, whenever possible, 
when felled. The logs are yarded by elephants, 1 ton for 





each elephant being a fair load. The average drag is about 
1% miles and 100 logs per elephant per season is a fair 
average. 

Small streams carry the logs singly to the larger rivers, 
where they are rafted for delivery to the mills. Driving can 
be done only in the rainy season, covering a period of six or 
seven months. The success of a teak operation is dependent 
in large measure upon the driving streams traversing a con- 
cession. A driving stream that will permit the logs to come 
out the same year they are put in is considered first class. 
Three or four years are often required to bring the logs to the 
main rivers. The improvement of the Burmese rivers has 
been given much attention and many plans have been evolved 
for increasing the usefulness of the waterways. 

The Forest Service of Burma also carries on logging opera- 
tions on its own account. The logs are delivered at Rangoon 
and sold at monthly sales. They help to keep the small saw- 
mills supplied. 

In 1914, before the war, the smaller and inferior round teak 
logs sold at $30 per 1,000 feet and the larger sizes and 
decking grades at $130 per 1,000 feet. The prices of sawn 
timber at the mill were double these amounts. 


A Market for Small Logging Engines 


Mr. Leete did not care to discuss the possibility of extended 
use of skidders in Burma, but he said he was on the lookout 
for a smaller and more portable type of machine capable of 
hauling logs up to three tons in weight. An oil engine would 
be preferable, as water is a difficulty and oil is cheap. The 
one thing to be desired is that the machine should be readily 
taken to pieces and easily put together. For transport from 
place to place no part should exceed 1,000 pounds in weight, 
and an even smaller limit would be better. Such a machine 
would soon be taken up in Burma, because of the increase in 
the price of elephants. 


eee 


ACCORDING to figures published in Svensk Travaru-Tidning 
for June 15, 1918, the exports from Sweden of sawed and 
planed pine and spruce lumber during the first four months 
of 1918 amounted to 146,979 standards, as against 113,878 
standards, 153,606 standards, and 118,041 standards in the 
corresponding periods of 1917, 1916, and 1915, respectively. 
The exports during the first four months of the prewar years 
1913 and 1914 were 102,709 standards and 77,421 standards, 
respectively. (A standard of boards is equivalent to 1,980 
board feet.) 





AFFORESTATION IN MANCHURIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co., in southeastern Manchuria, last spring made ex- 
tensive efforts toward afforestation. This information has 
reached Washington thru a report to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce from Consul John K. Davis, Antung, 
China. Mr. Davis says: 


To the north of that part of the Antung Japanese Settle 
ment which is occupied principally by the employees of this 
company a section of fertile bottom land, approximately 
twenty acres in area, has been converted into a nursery and 
is in charge of experts. Several other small nurseries are 
also located in the immediate vicinity of Antung, and are 
receiving careful attention. In these hundreds of thousands 
of seedlings, principally of pine, spruce, and several varieties 
of shade trees have been set out. 

In the South Manchuria Railway Co. park thousands of 
large trees of many varieties have been set out. In trans- 
planting pines, spruce, and similar trees, a very simple but 
extremely effective method is used. A trench about two or 
more feet in width and at a sufficient distance from the 
trunk to include all important roots is dug around the root 
of the tree to be moved. From this trench the roots are 
gradually undermined and the surface soil over them is re- 
moved until the root mass, with the earth undisturbed, is 
in the form of a ball. This is then wrapped around and 
around in every direction with great lengths of rice straw 
rope. When this process has been completed the tree can 
readily be transported for a considerable distance without 
seriously disturbing even the smaller thread roots. As the 
rice straw rope rots soon after being buried in the earth, its 
removal is not necessary when the tree is put in at the desired 
location. 

In the vicinity of the cottages and tenements occupied by 
the employees of the company, thousands of acacia and other 
quick-growing trees have been set out. The majority of these 
are all of good size and will soon furnish considerable shade. 

On the hills which stretch for several miles to the north 
of the Japanese settlement and the open river frontage under 
Japanese control, hundreds of thousands of pine and spruce 
trees have been planted, which in the course of years will 
form small forests, 





A pouicy of more liberality on the part of the War Trade 
Board toward export licenses to neutral markets is indicated 
in recent reports from Washington, the board having realized 
the vital necessity of maintaining such exports, emphasized 
by a fall in American exchange rates. A special study of 
the exchange situation will be undertaken by the assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, and it is indicated that after 
extensive study of exchange rates and influences affecting 
them by experts of the Treasury, Federal Reserve and War 
Trade boards a new policy of removing drastic embargoes 
on certain exports and imports, to be put into effect gradu- 
ally, has been agreed on, 





TRADE ON COMPENSATION PRINCIPLE 


According to information from Swedish sources, an author- 
ized syndicate has been formed in Petrograd for the manage- 
ment of Russian foreign trade, in conjunction with the Gov- 
ernment. The Swedish interests are represented by General 
Consul Widstrom. All foreign business will be done on the 
compensation principle. In exchange for Swedish machines 
etc. Russia will give hemp, mineral oils, metals and espe 
cially copper, of which the syndicate holds large supplies 
ready for immediate delivery. It is desired also that Sweden 
will put into the trade all the tonnage available, as the 
Russian supply of ships i8 very limited. In order to assist 
Swedish-Russian trade a branch office of the Russian Hxport 
Co. has been established in Stockholm. There are about 
forty members. 





THE outlook for wooden doors, sash etc. of American manu- 
facture in the British markets appears to be good, reports 
United States Consul Augustus E. Ingram, .at Bradford, 
England. Housing schemes are being prepared by municipali- 
ties all over the country, as a general shortage of such accom- 
modations now exists and will be accentuated at the close of 
hostilities, but until then it is not likely that any move 
toward actual operations will be made. Building operations, 
continues the report, with the exception of those carried on by 
factories engaged on work of national importance, have been 
practically at a standstill. When, however, conditions permit 
the resumption of building construction its volume is likely 
to be immense, creating a large market not only for American: 
made sash and doors but also for American lumber of all 
kinds, and the time to prepare for this trade is now. 
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CANADA MARKET FOR AMERICAN CORDWOOD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—Consul Thomas D. Edwards, 
Cornwall, Ontario, suggests that a market may be found 
across the northern border for American cordwood. He 
says: ‘“Cordwood sold at $12 to $15 a cord during the last 
winter, and indications are that prices will be higher the 
coming season. Wood may be imported into Canada, free 
of duty, except the war tax of 74% percent of the cost. 
Farmers of northern New York and New England might find 
a ready market across the border for their surplus scrub 
timber.”’ 


PLAN TO REBUILD BURNED CITY 


WasuINctTon, D. C., Aug. 20.—Plans for rebuilding Sal- 
oniki, Greece, destroyed by fire in August, 1917, are dis- 
cussed in the following report from Consul General George 
iforton : 

On July 11, 1918, the principal military authorities, the 
consular corps and others were invited to the Government 
Building by the Greek Governor General of Macedonia to 
examine the plans for the rebuilding of Saloniki, which 
have been prepared by various French architects. A lecture 
in French was given, and the plans, which were hung on 
the walls, were explained. 

The burned area is about 1,100,000 square meters in ex- 
tent, and, besides banks, warehouses, hotels, and office build- 
ings, was covered with the residences of about 60,000 people. 
Only the blackened walls were left standing, and in many 
cases these have fallen. 

If the city is to be rebuilt on the new proposed plan, 
which includes the making of new streets, it will be neces- 
sary for the Government to obtain possession of the burned 
tract by expropriation and to resell it to possible purchasers. 
A new and abundant water-supply system, sewers, electric 
installations etc., must be arranged for. The question of 
capitalizing this big venture must also be taken into con- 
sideration. If the work is seriously started there will be a 
great demand for all kinds of building and other materials, 
and doubtless foreign companies and business houses will be 
called upon to make bids. The plan includes the building 





of a university and other seats of learning, recreation parks, 
and a long walk and drive on the sea front. 


Copies of the plan are not obtainable at present, but as 


soon as one is obtained I shall forward it, with an explana- 


tory dispatch. On account of the present difficulties of 
transportation and the lack of materials and labor it does 
not seem possible to begin operations until the conclusion 
of the war. 





CANADIAN LUMBERING AND SHIP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—In a resume of commercial 
conditions in Nova Scotia and the Canadian maritime Prov- 
inces, Consul General Evan E. Young has transmitted the 
following from Halifax regarding lumbering and ship build- 
ing: 

Formerly 75 to 80 percent of the spruce cut in Nova Scotia 
went to England, but, owing to a lack of transportation, 
shipments during 1917 were probably not more than 20 per- 
cent of normal. In the Newcastle (New Brunswick) dis- 
trict stocks of sawn lumber carried over from 1917 are very 
much heavier than at the close of 1916. During the last 
year only eight steamer cargoes of lumber were shipped from 
the ports of Newcastle and Chatham for England and France. 
Prior to the war from eighty to ninety steamer cargoes were 
shipped annually, 

Estimates place the amount of deals on hand on Jan. 1, 
1918, at 90,000,000 to 100,000,000, which were mostly sold 
to the British Government, but could not be delivered on 
account of the lack of tonnage. Military requirements in 
Canada and the United States, however, helped to offset 
the loss of the English market. Shipments to the United 
States from Halifax amounted to $897,369, as compared 
with $467,242 in 1916. Shipments from New Brunswick to 
the United States also increased materially. 

A_ marked revival of wooden ship building was noted in 
1917 at various points in the Maritime Provinces. A large 
number of schooners, running from 50 to 400 tons, were 
completed during the year, and an even larger number are 
now in course of construction. In July, 1917, the first steel 
ocean going steam freighter built in Nova Scotia was 
launched, and two others are now being built. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





The millwork trade continues in the dumps, without much 
prospect of early relief. Regular city trade thruout the 
country, barring a few points where building activity in 
the housing line is stimulated by war industries, is not more 
than 5 to 10 percent of normal, and in many cities it may be 
represented by a cipher. The country trade, on which high 
hopes were based for helping out the fall business, is going 
glimmering, to a very large extent. Country business will not 
exceed 40 percent of normal, at best. Crops are exceptionally 
good thruout the greater part of the country and prices are 
the highest the farmers have ever realized for their prod- 
ucts; moreover, they desire in many cases to put some of 
their excess profits into new houses and other improvements, 
but the restrictions imposed by the Government on all but 
absolutely necessary building, together with the difficulty of 
securing materials other than lumber, such as nails, glass, 
hardware and plumbing, naturally tend to discourage the 
erection of any but the most urgent structures. The diffi- 
culty in securing nails, in particular, is halting the erection 
of many farm buildings that would otherwise be put up this 
fall. In view of the great and increasing demands for steel 
for war purposes there seems to be no prospect of improve- 
ment in this phase of the situation in the near future at 
least. 

Among the few bright spots in the millwork situation are 
the requirements for industrial housing projects, both govern- 
mental and private, but all of course in connection with war 
industries ; the requirements for millwork for ships, and a 
limited amount of special war work, such as gunstocks and 
airplane parts that is being turned out by a few specially 
equipped plants, The newly organized war service committee 
of the industry will secure and distribute among plants that 
are equipped and located to handle it all the Government 
business possible, but at best this will not represent more 
than 10 percent of the normal capacity of the industry. 

There is every reason to expect an unusually heavy de- 
mand for storm sash and doors this fall, as on account of 
the coal shortage the time is especially opportune for push- 
ing this line of goods. The Wholesale Sash & Door Associa- 
tion recognizes this fact, and its trade extension and pub- 
licity committee, under the chairmanship of Henry A. Sellen, 


of the Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, is putting on a 
national advertising campaign, pointing out the economy of 
equipping all residences north of the Mason and Dixon line 
with these cold weather safeguards as a fuel saving meas- 
ure, and that it is an act of patriotism to do so, because of 
the saving of coal and incidentally thereby helping to relieve 
the strain on transportation. Retailers, also, will do well 
to take notice of this campaign and hook it up with their 
own local advertising and thereby bring the consumer to 
their yards for the goods. 

There is an unmistakable sentiment prevalent among manu- 
facturers that selling prices will have to be moved up to keep 
pace with the advancing costs of materials and labor. While 
no definite advances have been announced as yet, the feeling 
is almost unanimous that manufacturers will have to get 
more money for their product before long. 

Competent authorities estimate that the total construction 
work of the nation during 1918, Government requirements ex- 
cluded, will not exceed $300,000,000, as compared with 
$1,800,000,000 in 1915. These figures speak for themselves 
and show what the millwork manufacturers are up against. 
At the general meeting of the Wholesale Sash & Door Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago on Wednesday of this week a de- 
cidedly pessimistic feeling prevailed as far as the present 
situation and the immediate future are concerned, tho the 
manufacturers and jobbers present seemed determined to sit 
tight and do their best to keep their organizations intact and 
their plants running, because it is evident that the concerns 
that are “in the ring’ with efficient working organizations 
and well equipped plants when the war ends will reap such a 
harvest of business as the millwork industry has never before 
enjoyed. ‘Therefore they are not discouraged, and most of 
them will be well satisfied if they can squeeze thru the war 
period without profits or even with small losses. 

The window glass situation is very uncertain, and manu 
facturers of glazed sash and doors will do well to buy up 
all the glass suited to their needs that they can lay their 
hands on, Production for the coming year will probably be 
cut to 40 percent or less, instead of the 50 percent allowed 
this year, and with increased cost of materials and labor 
further advances are almost certain. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








CONCERN OPENS LARGE WELDING SHOP 


A welding shop, one of the finest and most thoroly equipped 
in the country, has just been opened by the Imperial Brass 
Manufactur- 
ing Co, 1200 
West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. 
Maintaining a 
staff of expert 
welders, this con- 
cern is in an ex- 
cellent position to 
assist manufac- 
turers to make 
Prompt ship- 
ments, maintain 
production and 
reduce manufac- 
turing costs by 
giving quick and 
superior service. All kinds of welding work are performed in 
its shop, and broken automobile parts and machinery of all 
description are quickly repaired. 

The shop is perhaps the largest in the middle West, occupy- 
ing a new building 50x150 feet, erected principally with a view 
to speeding up Government contract work, the concern cater- 
ing especially to Government contractors for tanks, cans, 
containers etc. The oxy-acetylene welding process used in this 
Shop is far superior to riveting in making metal joints, and 
with such a process available this concern is always ready 
to give exceptional service. 








THE NEW WELDING SHOP 
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EXPLAINS VARIOUS FORMS OF GRAPHITE 


“What is graphite?’ is a question that is often asked; a 
leading manufacturer answers as follows : 

Graphite is one of three forms in which carbon exists: 
(1) Substances represented ‘in a general way by coke, lamp- 
black, carbon from gas retorts and substances of this type, 
hone of which has a specific gravity above 2.15. They have 
ho unctuous qualities and all are amorphous; that is, they 
have no crystalline structure. (2) The second form is tech- 











nically called graphite, or graphite carbon, and also commer- 
cially known as plumbago or blacklead, and is that form 
having a specific gravity of approximately 2.25. Its peculiar 
and distinguished characteristic is that of unctuousness— 
extreme smoothness and softness to the touch. The substance 
is also peculiar in that it exists both in the crystalline and 
amorphous conditions. The material is either natural or 
artificial, the latter always being amorphous. There is some 
question as to whether the so called amorphous forms of the 
natural graphite are really such or whether they have been 
changed from an earlier crystalline form, but they are prac- 
tically amorphous for the reason that under any milling oper- 
ation or pressure they invariably break down to a very fine 
condition, having no appearance of crystallization. Graphite 
on rubbing produces a high polish, black or dark gray in 
color. (3) The third form is the diamond, a transparent 
crystal of very great hardness, having a specific gravity of 
about 3.45. It is as different in its physical properties from 
graphite as two substances can possibly be. 

All forms of carbon are practically insoluble in all chem- 
icals, but are consumed in the presence of oxygen at high 
temperatures. 


Tanks are featured in the latest Zelnicker Bulletin, No. 
246. “High grade iron plates, first class thruout. Under the 
paint, surface in many cases will be found good as new.” So 
are they described. Among others, there are storage tanks, 
wooden tanks, car and pressure tanks, tanks on towers—in 
short, any kind of a tank that could be desired. If contem- 
plating the installation of a tank the lumberman should write 
immediately, before the best ones are gone, to the Walter A. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, requesting Bulletin No, 246 


AGRICULTURAL possibilities of cut-over lands in Louis- 
iana have been once more demonstrated by Ed Strain, a 
farmer living a mile and a half north of St. Benedict, 
producing a bale of cotton per acre on cut-over land broken 
and prepared in the fall and planted in cotton the fol- 
lowing spring. There are many thousands of acres of 
these lands, which are steadily growing in popularity 
due to results obtained similar to those reported by Farmer 
Strain. 











Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 
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TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 














Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO 

















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 








4, 


—JACKSON & TINDLE- 


We will quote attractive prices on the following: 


All thicknesses No, 3 Northern Hardwoods, 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 Com, & 
Btr. Maple 
2 cars each 6/4 and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com, & Btr. Maple 
1 car o—_ 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 
Maple 
60 M ft 8/4 No. 1 Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. 1 Com, & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray B:dg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala,U. S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











SINGLE 


ke 
troop BALE TIES 


for every purpose. Prompt shipment from Davenport, 
lowa. rite for prices, giving size, length, quantity 
and delivery desired. 


NICHOLS WIRE CoO., Kansas City, Mo. 








A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 
mi rn eh hheo bith 


who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good seodable $1.25 
s ® 
American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paspcke-Leicht Lore Cos, 
Chicago, ; 
Tl, 


Gentlenen:- 


We aro using your Ref Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing sill wort. 





fhis gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 

being highly graded, soft texture, good 

pooped and long lengths, also dry, straight 
te 


<< 


Respectfully, 
Barris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


L., Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








We Seer | 
ond Seil 


ORDER 


Softwoods 


NOW 


Hardwoods 


leg 'timate 














WEST VIRGINIA - 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


cg a er nr entree coccirnnentome yar 








mn ¢ 


‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. a 
e 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











ee 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—DManufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
e- -6 














TRUCKS DOING GOOD WORK IN SPRUCE FORESTS 





Signal Corps Operating Fleet of Eleven Trucks on Steep Grades and Sharp Curves 
—Frequent Inspection of Machine Extends Its Life 





FREQUENT INSPECTION | 
PREVENTS BREAK- 
DOWNS 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wonders what proportion of 
lumber manufacturers and 
dealers who use motor trucks, 
or for that matter what pro- 
portion of users in all lines, 
give proper attention to the 
very important matter of peri- 
odical inspection of the trucks. 
It is a certainty that frequent 
inspections would greatly re- 
duce breakdowns and the need 
of minor repairs and save much 
troublesome delay at inoppor- 
tune times. Nowhere is it 
more true that “a stitch in 
times saves nine” than in the 
maintenance of the motor 
truck, Railroad locomotives 
are carefully inspected at the 
end of each run, and even be- 
tween times are under the con- 
stant supervision of the en- 
gineer, who is a _ skilled me- 
chanic; while motor trucks, 
very often driven by men 
who know little about their 
mechanism, are expected to 
give steady, reliable service 
week in and week out with only 
a casual “once over” at infre- 
quent intervals when the 
thought happens to strike the 
owner or driver. This of course 
does not apply to the big concerns operating large fleets of 
trucks, which usually fully appreciate the importance of regu- 
lar inspections, but it does apply all too frequently to the 

individual truck operator. 

The stress and strain upon a heavily loaded motor truck 
running over rough roads is greater than that upon the loco- 
motive running upon rails, yet the locomotive is inspected 
daily, as a rule, while many trucks do not get a thoro going 
over once a month. It speaks volumes for the sturdy con- 
struction and the material used in these vehicles that they 
cover the mileage they do and stand up in the punishment the 
average truck gets without frequent Inspections and replace- 
ment of worn parts before they break. ‘The Joosening of 
brakes is a fertile source of accidents, often serious in con- 
sequences to life and limb. Careful inspection of brakes 
should not be overlooked. It is not economical, but the re- 
verse, to keep a truck going until something breaks. The 
time taken to have the truck thoroly gone over by an expert, 
if the owner or driver is not mechanician enough to locate 
potential sources of trouble, will save money in the long run. 








MOTOR TRUCKS HELP SPEED AIRPLANES 


The motor truck, in the spruce forests of Washington, is 
doing a marvelous work in helping to win the war. It nov 
only carries tremendous loads but fulfills the requirement 
of speed. The aviation section of the United States Signal 
Corps is operating a fleet of eleven trucks on a 12-mile sec- 
tion of the McClelland Highway in the spruce forests east- 
ward from Enumclaw, Wash. ‘The road conforms to the 
rugged foothills of the Cascade slope; it threads gulches and 
winds around the mountain sides on curves that would seem 
to call for extreme caution of the motorist. Yet Uncle 
Sam’s trucks, loaded with from nine to fourteen tons of air- 
plane spruce, dash down the mountain side and around the 
curves at top speed. They drop a thousand feet in a 12-mile 
run from the loading point to the pond of the White River 
Lumber Co., near Enumclaw and make the run at as high 
as twenty-five miles an hour. , 

In the Enumclaw territory the White River Spruce Co. is 
operating on a moderate scale and employs horses to skid 
the logs out to the highway. At that point they are loaded 
on a Mack truck, which takes one to three logs at a time 
and carries a load varying from 8,000 to 5,000 feet. One 
truck handles from 20,000 to 25,000 feet on a 3-mile haul 
during the 8-hour day. This district yields what is said to 
be the highest percentage of No. 1 stock in the State. Logs 
running 70 percent aircraft material have been cut from 
these trees. In some sections 20 percent is regarded as & 
fair average, 

One of the largest spruce sections of the State is in 
Pacific County. The trees grow in a fertile region dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar fact that it has few wagon roads 
worthy of the name; and to this day the fine highways run- 





LOADING CANTS ON FEDERAL TRUCK OF WARREN SPRUCE CO. 


ning thru Chehalis and Centralia and linking the larger cen- 
ters have not yet penetrated to, the home of the lordly Sitka 
spruce, The soil is black and muggy and the ordinary wagon 
bogs in it or slides into the ditch. Where grades are heavy 
the ordinary wagon is almost useless. Road building under 
the old scheme would have been enormously expensive, and 
the transportation process ruinously slow. Here is where 
the swift motor truck has saved the day. The Warren 
Spruce Co., of Raymond, is operating here and is hauling 
loads by Federal truck over a plank road that is just wide 
enough for the vehicle. The road starts about four miles 
out of Raymond and extends twenty-five miles into the 
spruce district. On the plank road the trucks make high 
speed. They take the steep grades easily and rarely skid. 
In brief, they are doing the work in an entirely satisfactory 
manner, 





COULDN’T SELL THIS MAN A MOTOR TRUCK! 


H. M. Lee, president of the Duplex Truck Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., tells of one of his salesmen who tried to sell a truck 
to a man at Oakland, Ore., who had a big wood contract with 
a hotel, requiring a round trip haul of about forty miles. 
The salesman knew his business well and was prepared to 
show the man that a truck would replace the four 4-horse 
teams he was then using, the conditions for truck hauling 
being ideal. The man with the wood contract, however, flatly 
refused to consider the proposition, asserting that the equip- 
ment would cost too much. The salesman explained that the 
price of the one truck should not be compared with one 
4-horse team but with the four teams, harness and wagons 
that it would replace, which represented an investment about 
equivalent to the price of the truck. The woodsman could not 
see the point and squelched further argument along that line 
by saying that the horses didn’t cost him anything anyway, 
because he raised them himself. The salesman then took 
a new tack and showed the relative cost of feeding the six- 
teen horses compared with the cost of gasoline for the trucks. 
The old man couldn’t see that point either, saying that the 
feed didn’t cost him anything, because he raised it himself. 
The salesman was staggered, but pulled himself together and 
tried to show the economy of the truck from the labor stand- 
point, inasmuch as one man could drive the truck, while it 
took four drivers for the teams. He nearly swooned when 
the woodsman told him that the labor didn’t cost him a cent, 
because his sons drove the four teams! 

This, of course, is an extreme case, but it is just possible 
that still here and there is to be found a lumber dealer who 
figures his hauling costs by the same system employed by the 
old Oregon woodsman. The moral of this true tale is too 
apparent to need to be pointed out. 





Turuvu the generosity of P. W. Litchfield, vice president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and president of the Akron 
Council of Boy Scouts of Amer- 











i 7 ica, a motor “hike” of 2,100 
j miles has recently been com- 
pleted by a party of fifty se- 
lected boy scouts of Akron, 
with their officers. This is the 
first tour of the kind ever at- 
tempted in America. Five of 
the big trucks of the Goodyear 
company’s Akron-Boston ex- 
press line, which operates con- 
stantly between the two cities 
carrying rubber products, were 
used to transport the party. 
Points of interest at Boston 
were visited and on the return 
trip stops were made at New 
York and Philadelphia and at 
Washington, where the entire 
party was received by Presi- 
dent Wilson at the White 
House. The trucks were all 
equipped with big cord pneu- 
matic tires, 38 by 7 front and 
44 by 10 rear. The entire tour 
was remarkably free from me- 
chanical or tire trouble, no 
tires having to be changed on 
the three passenger-carrying 
trucks, and only three cases of 
minor tire trouble on the other 
two, which conveyed the bag- 











MACK TRUCK LOADED WITH AIRCRAFT SPRUCE LOGS 


gage, camp equipment and the 
commissary. 
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“SETTLING DAY” IS COMING FOR THE HUN 


(Concluded from Page 35) P 


with chest measure of 37 inches; all very silent, all very 
soft-spoken, and with that one look in the inquisitive 
eyes. How will they look when they see women and chil- 
dren gassed or have to put away the remnants of a bombed 
nurse? * * * All the countryside is in American occupa- 
tion now, hospitals and camps and extensions growing like 
our own country fairs on the far slopes and their sentries 
at well remembered corners.’’ 

Further along in his story Kipling speaks of ‘‘the ter- 
rific head of western man power gathered to ‘help kill 
Germans’ ’’ and draws this striking picture: 

‘¢That power had held back from the war despite provo- 
cation and insults past records, banking up as its own 
streams bank behind the mile deep log jam which appar- 
ently no device of man can make move. Yet the Hun, with 
dynamite and canthooks, must needs blast and pry and 
lever till he found the key logs whose withdrawal loosed 
the whole terror upon him, thundering, grinding and pitch- 
poling the broadside of a continent, to come to rest God 
knows where.’’ 

Among the first contributions received by the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN on the subject ‘‘ What Should be Done with 
Germany’’ is the following from an Illinois reader who is 
identified with the lumber industry: 

‘*T am greatly interested in your new department invit- 
ing suggestions as to what should be done with, or to, 
Germany after the Allies have completely broken her 
military power. What do we do first with any criminal? 
We disarm him; and in my judgment Germany should be 
completely disarmed, as the first step in the international 
program, She should be allowed to manufacture no 
weapons or to build no naval vessels or military aircraft 
for the next fifty years, if ever. The kaiser and his six 
sons, or as many of them as share in the responsibility for 
the war, together with his civil and military advisors who 
planned and brought about the war, should be tried before 
an international tribunal, and sentenced to death or to 
exile according to the individual degree of culpability 
proven. The kaiser, the crown prince, and the chief of the 
civil and political conspirators who brought on the war 
should be escorted to the Place de la Concord in Paris, 
and there lined up before a firing squad composed of 
French and Belgian soldiers with a British sergeant to give 
the command to fire. We Americans will not insist on be- 
ing personally represented at that little ceremony, France 
and Belgium, as the earliest victims of German ruthless- 
ness, being entitled to first consideration. Then the ques- 
tions of Belgium, Poland, the Lusitania and many others 
will come up for consideration, Germany must be com- 
pelled to restore all damage done in Belgium, as far as 


that is possible, and pay indemnities for all the civilians 
she has murdered. She must pay also indemnity for all 
victims of the Lusitania crime, and for all other lives lost 
thru the sinking of American or neutral vessels by sub- 
marines, and replace or pay for all ships torpedoed. She 
must withdraw from every foot of Russian territory. In 
short, all territory gained by conquest or treacherous in- 
trigue must revert to its rightful owners, Until the people 
of Germany by some free and orderly process have selected 
their own rulers the country should be governed by an 
Allied council. These are some of the things that will have 
to be done before Germany can have any place in the 
family of nations.’’ 





FIRST SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF LOYAL LEGION 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


ings stamps and Red Cross memberships. Over $3,- 
500,000 in bonds of the third issue were reported by 
the members of the Legion thru their local secretaries, 
to say nothing of the amount subscribed in their resi- 
dence districts. Our records in the Savings Stamp 
and Red Cross drives are incomplete, but statistics al- 
ready received indicate that our Legionaires are not 
only ready and willing to produce the necessary war 
material but are also backing the Government with 
their dollars as well .as their labor. Complaint and 
discontent have made way for coéperation and appre- 
ciation, and it may be said in all candor and truthful- 
ness that the unqualified success which has crowned 
the efforts of Colonel Disque and the Spruce Produe- 
tion Division and attracted such a full measure of na- 
tional commendation and approval was made possible 
only by the loyal efforts and interest of the members 
in the task assigned to them thru this Legion. 

**C, The Loyal Legion exists as the strongest in- 
dustrial organization for war purposes in the United 
States. It has accomplished more in six months than 
any other agency could have accomplished in a like 
number of years. It is therefore the desire of those 
in charge to impress upon the members the necessity 
of keeping constantly in mind their pledge and their 
interest in this organization and its objects and pur- 
poses. We request that you feel free to communicate 
with these headquarters on any matter of general in- 
terest to the Government in its war activities. Our 
offices are open at all times to receive you and any 
matter that you may take up in writing will have our 
immediate attention. 


**By direction of Colonel Disque. 
‘*M. E. Crumpacker, Captain, A. 8., N. A 
Officer in Charge.’’ 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 21.—-The general lumber trade is probably as good as 
it has been at any time during the summer, but the volume 
of retail business is much lower than it was at this time 
last year. War demands continue and figure prominently in 
the general market conditions and every indication continues 
to point to the fact that these demands are to increase con 
stantly. Representatives of the Federal Government who 
have been in this territory recently have assured organizations 
of business men that the number of war contracts to be 
placed with Indiana manufacturers is to be increased con- 
tinually. 

The building demand is slow, due not only to the dullness 
of the season but to the fact that very little work is gen- 
erally attempted at this season of the year. Even if there 
were a heavy demand for building materials few of the de- 
mands could be realized because of the shortage of labor. 
A campaign is in progress in Indianapolis to restrict activi- 
ties of working men more to the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and this campaign is expected to result in a further 
curtailment of general building. 

Shippers generally feel that the car situation is hitting 
their industry the hardest. This same feeling is shared by 
representatives of all other trades and industries. Very 
little improvement has been shown in the car situation, altho 
a member of the Indiana Public Service Commission is still 
in Washington endeavoring to obtain more empty cars for 
Indiana shippers. Slight improvement was noticed in the 
situation a week ago, but since that time no change has been 
noticed. 

The farm demand is now heavier than it has been at any 
other time this summer. One of the largest wheat crops 
in the history of the State has been threshed and much of 
the farm work has been completed for the year except that 
of gathering the corn, which is in an excellent condition. Be- 
cause of the shortage of cars to transport grain the elevator 
facilities of the State have not been sufficient to meet the 
storage demand. As a result many of the more progressive 
farmers have been compelled to provide temporary storage 
facilities, thereby increasing the farm demand for lumber. 

All hardwoods are in excellent demand as well as the 
heavier stocks of southern pine. Collections are reported as 


good, . 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Aug. 20.—Developments of recent days in the direction of 
a more general utilization of the woodworking industry of 
the middle West for the execution of much-needed war ma- 
terial are of a most encouraging nature. The effect of the 
curtailment of the building industry has been rather severe 
upon woodworking plants, such as those engaged in the 
manufacture of millwork, sash and doors ete. A ramifica- 
tion of the effect has been more or less depressing upon other 
industries closely allied. Within a short time, however, it 
is believed that all or most of the capacity now not fully 
occupied will be requisitioned for the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment, This will have the effect of keeping organizations 
intact and making possible a continued forward movement 
of the woodworking industry. 

Reports from the North indicate that the output of manu- 
factured lumber is being well maintained in spite of difficul- 
ties. Summer logging operations are being continued and 
with practically the only aim of putting in as many logs as 
Possible. 

The demand for lumber recently took a decided swing into 
the middle western territory. Altho the Hast is still buy- 
ing, the bulk of requirements comes from a zone much nearer 
the northern mill country than during the earlier months of 


the year. This is believed to be due largely to the westward 
movement of war industry, and as this continues along a con- 
stantly accelerated scale, growing requirements are antici- 
pated, ° 

J. William Clifford, president and manager of the Badger 
State Lumber & Land Co., Stevens Point, Wis., operating 
retail yards in Amherst Junction and Arnott, Wis., has been 
accepted as a candidate in the officers’ training course at 
Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark., and is now enrolled. The 
Badger company’s headquarters, heretofore located in the 
Frost Block, Stevens Point, has been moved to Arnott, 
where it will be managed by L. C. Herring, manager of the 
Arnott yard. 

Wilfred C. Parker, of the Mueller & Son Box Co., Mil- 
waukee, is participating in the two weeks’ intensive military 
training course for civilians which is being given at Camp 
Steever, Lake Geneva, Wis., under the direction of Capt. 
F. L. Beals. Mr. Parker is one of eighteen Milwaukee men 
and fifteen Wisconsin men between 81 and 55 years of age 
who are taking the course. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 20.—There has been some slackening up in the 
domestic demand for hardwoods during the last week or 
ten days, but’ Government business continues active, and 
mills are operating on good time. Car supply is somewhat 
better than it has been, but this appears only to be a tem- 
porary condition, with indications of a tightening up in 
the early part of September. Log cars are somewhat more 
plentiful, and logs have been moving into the mills much 
better. 

Enforcement of the work or fight regulations together with 
the fact that agricultural work is slack just now has im- 
proved the labor situation materially. Due to bootlegging 
and other bad practices in connection with soldiers at Camp 
Taylor the Government sometime ago made all the shanty 
boat people clear away from the harbors around Louisville, 
many of them finally deciding to settle down and go to work, 
this resulting in better supplies of labor at river mills, for 
getting out logs, and handling rafts. In western Kentucky 
some of the coal mine operators have brought suits against 
their own employees under the work or fight law to force 
the men to work, several convictions having been obtained. 

Prices on most hardwoods have held up fairly well, altho 
some of the small mills have been reported as cutting prices 
slightly to keep things moving. However, the demand for 
thick oak, ash, hickory, and dense hardwoods has been ex- 
cellent, and such woods have held up well, Poplar is one 
of the best items in the list, while there is a steady and 
good demand for the lower grades of gum. Quartered and 
better grades of gum are not especially active. Sycamore 
and beech are somewhat better than they have been, with 
some improvement shown in the demand for elm, Demand 
for walnut continues heavy, all good stock being cut for the 
Government, with low grades and short dimension glutting 
the market, 

An interesting series of advertisements is being used by 
the Alfred Struck Co., in an effort to show that efficiency 
in handling lumber and contracting is largely based on an 
efficient organization, which can only be built up thru years 
of experience, This company has forty-eight employees who 
have been with the company more than ten years, and many 
who have been with the concern more than five years. Alfred 
Struck has been with the company for thirty-seven years, 
having one employee, Frank Schoettler, who was with the 
concern under Mr. Struck’s father, and who has been em- 
ployed for thirty-eight years. Several men have been with 
the concern for periods of twenty-five to thirty-five years. 





HARDWOODS 
BASSWOOD -—~ 


300M’ 4/4” Mill Run Basswood 
200 M’ 5/4” Mill Run Basswood 
15 M’ 8/4” No. 1 & Btr. Basswood 


Ask us to quote you on grade 





—— 











“*Famous’”’ Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


a WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. J 








Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow pine, 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, magonlia, hickory — Mixed 
cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


For 
Shi pment 

Prompt l 
10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. and Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
| car 8 to 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
eae 6/4 No. Com. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 


1 
{ 
. | Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 

50,000’ 8/4 No. 3 Common Oak 

1 Common White Oak 

{| Common Red Oak 

00’ 5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 

15,000’ 8/4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak 


Anu gmeant Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 to 
x16” 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 




















A Brand to 


Tie to =——_ 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech //' Esti 


Association 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing‘es and Posts. 


f f and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
Men ee cad oasiodli Tan ton. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Maple-Beech-Elm—Oak 


Weare in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 








39M ft, 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 

32M ft. 11/16x2” Clear Maple Flooring 

90M ft. 11/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 

45M ft. 13/16x4” Prime Maple Flosring 

150M ft, 5/4” No. 3 Common Basswood 

50M ft. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

100M ft. 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 

200M ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

100M ft. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

65M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Common & Better Elm 

75M ft. 12/4” No. 1 Common & Better Elm 

100M ft. 6/4” No. 3 Common Elm 

40M ft. 8/4” No. 3 Common Elm 

100M ft, 12/4” No, 3 Common Maple 

25M ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com, & Btr, Red and White Oak 
10M ft. 8/4” No. 1 Common & Better White Oak 
5M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Common & Better White Oak 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co..°’vuct. *’ 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN S22 methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, ° - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, - ee Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., -  “Widdletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 














Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 


























A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R.G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. “A tai CYPRESS 
LU ER “en 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R.Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
ie oll Cilembin Kt C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











_/ We Saw a Lot of Em 


but we do it with modern facilities. That's the 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 
Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"weamonn 














. = 
Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension 


Yello 
* Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
P l n e and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


fhe Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
© Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








asian? seakeutien, | 


Milton, 
Florida 


Shingles in 
straight or 


coe cars. 


Wholesale Dealers In long and short leaf 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


and Piling up to 100 feet 
alae 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Yellow Pine 











Keith M. Spurrier, assistant manager of the Hoosier Ve- 
neer & Panel Co., New Albany, Ind., recently resigned to 
enter the artillery officers’ training school at Camp Taylor. 
B. R. May, and Preston Joyes, of Louisville, who recently 
resigned offices with the Louisville Hardwood Club to enter 
the same department, were turned down on account of 
defective eyesight, but plan to enter other branches of the 


service, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 21.—-The new State canal dock in the Erie Basin, 
which is now operating under the direction of Government 
authorities, is being utilized as fast as possible in the follow- 
ing way: a temporary warehouse has been erected on one 
of the two piers; it is built of wood and will be rushed thru 
as fast as possible in order to be used by fall. There is a 
plan for a more substantial warehouse for the other pier, but 
that will not be ready until next year. The main difficulty 
now is lack of ties for the railroad track. These ties are 
southern pine and come from South Carolina, but the move- 
ment is decidedly slow. All other material is on the spot. 
The piers are 500 feet long and will have to be connected by 
tracks with the New York Central yard nearby. Bids will be 
opened this week for construction of the permanent ware- 
house, which is expected to cost $175,000. The temporary 
one will cost only $11,000. Work of this nature is in progress 
at various terminal points from Buffalo to New York. At 
Tonawanda four concrete canal boats are building and are ex- 
pected to be ready late this season. These boats are of an 
experimental nature and probably only a few will be built 
before the test is made, 

Buffalo received two cargoes of lumber the last week, one 
of 616,000 feet of white pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co. 
and the other one of 300,000 feet of hardwoods for the Wood 
& Brooks Co. The former cargo came on the steamer Myron 
and the latter on the barge Matthew Wilson. The movement 
of lake lumber has dropped off considerably, but not so much 
as that in shingles, the receipts of which last week were 
only 150,000. Loaded vessels are now entering the Buffalo 
harbor by the north entrance for the first time in years. The 
depth of water has been increased to twenty-five feet by 
dredging. 

Building permits for last week numbered 85, with 28 frame 
dwellings. The total costs were $151,200. It is much easier 
to get a permit than the material to do building with and it 
is said that many structures are held up by inability to get 
material. This is probably only a temporary condition, for 
the need of new houses here was never greater than it is to- 
day and the home defense committee expects that the Gov- 
ernment will come to the assistance of the city, providing 
means by which further building may be carried out. 

One of the principal signs of industrial activity in the line 
of new construction is the increase in the demand for piling, 
just as a call for hemlock indicates improvement in house 
building. This latter feature is by no means a feature in the 
trade, for house building is about at a standstill. The time 
was when piles were mostly oak, especially if they were to be 
above ground very far, anything answering for work under 
water, Later on southern pine was the best pile material, 
and it would be now but it has grown very scarce of late, and 
local pile merchants report that they have to pick the piles 
up where they can get them. Most of these members of the 
trade are more active now than usual. New orders of con- 
siderable size are coming out and a good many piles have 
been driven during the year on the water front and up 
Buffalo River. The new railway stations lately built pre- 
ferred concrete piling, but waterfront structures usually 
take to wood. : 

R. D. McLean, of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar Co., has 
been spending several weeks in Indiana and later in New 
York, looking after the production and export of lumber on 
contract. 

Elmer J. Sturm, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, has been on a 
vacation at Hamburg-on-the-Lake the last two weeks. His 
partner, W. P. Miller, will go this week to the Bay of Quinte, 
Canada, for two weeks. M. 8. Burns, of Palen & Burns, has 
returned from Lake of Bays, Canada. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 19.—The lumber trade in this district has shown a 
slight improvement during the last week and more orders 
and inquiries have come in than during the week preceding. 
Demand is good for the best grades of hardwood lumber, 
gum and walnut especially moving exceptionally well. The 
car supply continues to improve and manufacturers report 
getting practically all the cars that they need. The retail 
trade remains dull and no improvement is looked for very 
soon. 

New members received during the last week for the roster 
of the Hvansville sub-division of the Cincinnati regional 
committee on war contracts include among others Theodore 
W. Rechtin, lumber dealer, of Evansville, and the Rockport 
Planing Mill Co., of Rockport, Ind. 

Cc. B. Whitney, traffic manager of the committee on in- 
land waterways of the United States, spent several days in 
Evansville last week conferring with Frank Albus, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, on matters concerning the 
establishment of a barge line by the Federal Government 
from Evansville to Cairo, Ill. As a result of the confer- 
ence the Chamber of Commerce will send out questionnaires 
to shippers in this section to get an idea of the amount of 
tonnage available for the line and such other information 
as will be pertinent. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 21.—The lumber trade here is seeing the end of the 
summer season, but good demand continues for all kinds of 
hardwoods, which are selling well up with early summer 
prices and far above what they commanded at the first of 
the year. Government buying is heavy and hardwood lum- 
ber remains one of the great essentials for the prosecution 
of the war. For an indication of the extent to which stocks 
have been reduced under the demand of recent months a 
comparison of some of the most active woods, as to the 
condition of stocks, July 1 with April 1, this year is made: 
Oak stocks in that time have declined from 126,194,000 feet 
to 105,380,000 feet, green stocks falling off 4,320,000 feet 
and dry stocks 16,488,000 feet. Stocks of poplar have de- 
clined from 27,783,000 to 25,199,000 feet, green stocks fall- 
ing off 2,449,000 feet and dry stocks 136,000 feet. Stocks of 
chestnut have declined from 42,480,000 to 88,189,000 feet, 
green stocks falling off 5,416,000 and dry stocks 3,875,000 
feet. Stocks of cottonwood have declined from 10,610,000 to 
5,581,000 feet, green stocks falling off 1,803,000 and dry 
stocks 3,226,000 feet. Stocks of ash have declined from 
8,483,000 to 6,468,000 feet, green stocks falling off 387,000 
and dry stocks 1,528,000 feet. Basswood stocks have declined 
from 7,017,000 to 6,279,000 feet, green stocks having fallen 
off 802,000 feet and dry stocks increased 64,000 feet. 

With this decline of stocks there have been advances of 
price since the first of the year in this market, some of 
which are surprising, looking at the figures of actual sales. 
Taking the inch stocks as a basis and comparing Jan. 1 and 
Aug. 1 prices on actual sales, the grades of quartered 


white oak are from $6 to $17 higher, with airplane stock 
$75 higher; the grades of quartered red oak are from $8 to 
$18 higher; plain and white red oak from $1 to $10 higher ; 
chestnut from $5 to $10 higher; gum from $1 to $7 higher ; 
basswood from $4 to $11 higher; cottonwood from $1 to $9 
higher ; panel and wide poplar from $29 to $34 higher and 
the other plain stocks from $7 to $17 higher, while wagon 
box boards are up from $13 to $21. Poplar dimensions sell 
from $14 to $18 higher, bevel siding from $3 to $9 and drop 
siding from $11 to $16 higher. 

Carriage and wagon and truck builders report good busi- 
ness and a large number of orders on hand that they are 
having trouble to get the lumber to fill, despite the prefer- 
ences and priorities under which they are working. Labor 
also is scarce. Contractors report that residential work is 
very quiet, but that there are evidences of an expansion of 
operations along essential lines, so they view the immediate 
future with more encouragement and predict a better fali 
and winter market for building lumber and other material. 
A good amount of building in the way of factory extensions 
is under way, but as many of these lie outside the jurisdiction 
of the inspector of buildings they do not show in his sta- 
tistics, But they take lumber just the same, and some con- 
tractors complain that they are hampered by slow receipts 
of necessary supplies. 

The Hyde Park Lumber Co., which made extensive addi- 
tions to its plant about a year ago, announces another im- 
provement in the way of extension of its planing mills by 
the addition of a building 60 by 180 feet. The company 
has been cramped in its planing mill operations for some 
time and hopes to have this new building under roof before 
winter. 


William Duhlmeier, former president of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club, is spending his vacation in Michigan and 
is not expected home until about the first of September. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 20.—The hardwood market appears to be both dull and 
easier. Members of the trade say that there is less buying 
than for some time and that they are receiving letters and 
telegrams from customers reporting ability to obtain lumber 
from other manufacturers at lower prices. There is also 
increasing complaint regarding excess lumber placed in cars 
on old orders and there is stricter inspection demanded than 
heretofore, conditions which do not arise unless buyers feel 
that the position of the market is considerably less satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the seller. The outlook is that 
there will be a much larger demand in the near future and 
that it will be impossible for these smaller mills to operate 
more than thirty days longer at best. In the meantime it is 
considered certain that the larger manufacturers are going 
to have the greatest difficulty in their experience in producing 
lumber this fall and winter because of car shortage and labor 
scarcity, which are already beginning to manifest themselves 
and which threaten serious curtailment of output. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is leaving for Chi- 
cago tonight for a conference with Gen. L. C. Boyle, attorney 
of this organization, on matters of interest to hardwood 
manufacturers, 


Increasing complaints of car shortage are being received 
at headquarters of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion. Reports indicate a shortage of flat cars on the Mis- 
souri Pacific system, while there are likewise complaints 
that cars are not being furnished in volume on spurs on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line. As to outbound facilities, 
it is intimated that shippers, except at the larger competitive 
points, are not able to secure more than 70 per cent of their 
requirements. 

C. M. Kellogg, who is in business at Cairo, Ill., has been 
a visitor in Memphis during the last few days. He plans to 
return to Memphis to engage in the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness, but has not yet announced what his activities here will 
be. He was for years a member of the Barksdale-Kellogg 
Lumber Co., of this city. 





SEVENTH WEEKLY HO0-HOO LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—The seventh weekly luncheon 
of the Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen of St. Louis was given at 
the American Annex Hotel with a large attendance. In- 
terest in these get-together affairs is being well sustained, 
and they seem to have become a permanent institution 
among the lumbermen here. Harry Montgomery was 
chairman, and his aids were George W. Funck and L. M. 
Tully. Next week’s chairman will be Charles E. Price, 
Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo, and his assistants will be 
H. E. McKee and J. F. Moberly. 





CALIFORNIA CONCATENATION IN PROSPECT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
been advised that a concatenation will be held at Fresno, 
Cal., on Aug. 24. Arrangements are in charge of F. E. 
Connor, of Sacramento, Vicegerent Snark. Mr, McConnor 
is president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The official bulletin of the Order is now in the hands 
of the printer, and it is expected will be mailed within 
the next few days. 


PROSPECTIVE CONCATENATION AT TAMPA 


John J. Earle, of the Landeck Lumber Co., of Tampa, 
Fla., and Vicegerent Snark for western and southern Flo- 
rida, is seeking to arouse the renewed enthusiasm for Hoo- 
Hoo in that section. To that end he is making prepara- 
tions to hold a concatenation in Tampa at some near 
future date, declaring that the war has proved that a na- 
tion must have unity of action, which is true of the lumber 
trade as well as other industries. He has sent out a letter 
to prospective Hoo-Hoo declaring that ‘‘Hoo-Hoo has 
succeeded in bringing together all branches of the trade, 
helping members during life and assisting with death 
benefit. If you are an old member, we want you back, if 
you are not a member and are eligible, we want your appli- 
cation. We have a definite work to do and want your help 
to do it. Let us hear from you with suggestions that will 
help make our meeting in Tampa a success.’’ 


~~ 


Dukgine the six months from Feb. 1 to Aug. 1 the em- 
ployment service of the Department of Labor directed 
to actual employment on the farms of the nation a total 
of 106,860 permanent farm workers. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 16.—Contracts for six more Ferris type wood ships 
were awarded this week by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co., of Tacoma, making a total 
of fourteen Ferris type ships from this yard, which had the 
distinction of launching the first vessel of this type on either 
coast for the fleet corporation. About 1,700,000 feet of lum- 
ber is required for each vessel. To the Wright Shipbuilding 
Co. were also awarded during the week contracts for two more 
ships, a total of ten more for Tacoma yards. About 1,700,- 
000 feet of lumber is required for each Ferris type vessel, 
making about 14,000,000 feet of ship lumber these yards will 
require in addition to vessels already under way. As it clears 
its ways of the new contracts the Seaborn yards is expected 
to be awarded contracts for some of the larger type of wood 
vessels plans for which are now being made. The Seaborn 
is the pioneer wood ship yard of Tacoma. Seven months ago 
Monday it launched the Quinault, now in service, the first 
Ferris type vessel to be put into the water in the United 
States. Last Monday night it launched the Wakanna, an- 
other Ferris type. The Quinault and Wahkiakum, the first 
two Ferris type vessels, have already made their maiden voy- 
ages. The Wakanna was christened Monday night by Mrs. 
A. R. Hunt, of Seattle, wife of the chief of installation of 
machinery in wood hulls for the fleet corporation in this dis- 
trict. With the Wakanna, the Seaborn yards now have four 
ships taking their machinery. 

The labor problem is proving very serious with the mills 
in the country districts, according to T. J. Handforth, of the 
Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co., whose plant is at Rainier. 
The company has been running regularly, doing all the war 
business for the Government it can, but finds labor very hard 
to obtain, even at prevailing high wages. Where before the war 
days labor was plentiful at $1.75 a day, under present condi- 
tions there is little to be had at $4.50 a day, the wage offered 
in the city by local contractors for day labor. 

Local building construction continues on a large scale and 
the demand for lumber for this purpose is undiminished, ac- 
cording to millmen. Since Aug. 1 the city building inspec- 
tion department has issued 130 permits for construction work, 
of which about 50 were for cottages and residences. While 
no straight grain clear is to be had, owing to the airplane 
demand, builders make the best of the situation. The Gov- 
ernment price is being paid. ‘The local demand for sash and 
doors is also strong, much more so this summer than any of 
the local factories have known in past seasons, 

Mill and woodworking factories are wondering what the 
effect is to be upon the labor situation, as it affects them, of 
the call to register of all men up to 45 years of age. A large 
number of men in the mills and camps within the new age 
limits are without dependents and are likely to be affected. 
A regiment of men for overseas service will be formed Dec. 1 
from the soldiers now engaged in spruce production work, 
according to announcement Wednesday. The new regiment 
will be the first of several the War Department will take 
from the woods to be replaced with limited service men to be 
drawn in under the new draft and reclassification of men 
already in the draft. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. finds the demand for 
lumber continuing strong for both ships and Government 
work, and operations are kept speeded up both at the mills 
and in the company’s camps to meet its share of the Govern- 
ment demands. The company reports stocks on hand gener- 


ally low. 
; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 17.—The scarcity of tonnage for export purposes is 
beginning to be relieved a bit by the completion of a number 
of wooden vessels that were contracted for by the French 
Government at ship yards on the north Pacific coast. As 
these steamers are turned out there are opportunities to 
charter them for a voyage with lumber and some successful 
negotiations have been made. But the difficulty is to charter 
sixty days ahead, which is often necessary in lumber opera- 
tions, while the captains of some of the vessels do not wish 
to give more than thirty days. One of the French steamers 
has already taken a cargo of spruce lumber from this coast 
to Cuba. - 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., according to 
General Manager Baxter, has had a good week. Approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 feet of lumber was sold for export. The 
shipments are to be divided principally between the West 
Coast of South America and Australia. The indications are 
that a little more tonnage will be available for lumber ex- 
ports each month to come. 

Thru the Redwood Export Co. an order for 4,000,000 feet 
of redwood ties has been secured for export and divided up 
among the mills for execution during the balance of this 
year. A very good price was obtained. The ties will go to 
South America and will be handled by A. F. Thane & Co., 
exporters, who have chartered for that purpose several French 
Government steamers, which were built on this Coast. Thru 
the Redwood Emergency Bureau orders were placed for 
1,500,000 feet of sappy clear redwood, which has been shipped 
to Hog Island for use in ceiling the cabins of steamers built 
there. More is wanted. 

Douglas fir continues to be in good demand at excellent 
prices, as far as specials are concerned, Clears are ex- 
tremely scarce. Yard business is comparatively light. The 
Douglas Fir Club is still awaiting a reply from the northern 
mills as to their final intentions regarding the adoption of 
standard sizes on California shipments of fir lumber. 

At the white and sugar pine mills every available workman 
is being pressed into service to keep up the production. Bvery- 
thing but shop is turned out in good quantities to supply a 
fair eastern demand. Practically all of the mills are now 
cutting their shop into common and box lumber and disposing 
of it at about shop prices. 

According to Secretary A. B. Cahill, Sudden & Christenson, 
this city, will extend their activities to offshore shipping busi- 
ness. He’ has just returned from Portland, where he opened 
a branch shipping, commission and chartering office, in charge 
of Walter Mohres. Sudden & Christenson have already dis- 
patched two steamers offshore for the Government. Eigit 
others have been assigned to them. Plans have been formu- 
lated and this firm will be well represented in foreign waters 
within a year. Lumber will constitute one of the big fea- 
tures of its business. 

Ship yards that are being built or enlarged on the shores 
of San Francisco Bay are requiring great quantities of lum- 
ber, timbers and piling. The Aberthaw Construction Co., of 
Boston, which has the contract to build the great Liberty 
ship yard for the Government on an island lying between 
Oakland and Alameda, has awarded $1,000,000 worth of piling 
contracts to three concerns and work will be under way in a 
short time. It is to be done by the Healy-Tibbitts Construc- 
tion Co. and the San Francisco Bridge Co. Approximately 
65,000 piles are to be driven as the foundations for the 
ship yard plant for the construction of concrete ships, which 
is to be established at a cost of more than $10,000,000. It is 
expected that the yard with eight sets of ways and thirty- 


five buildings will be completed within six months. Several 
hundred. workmen are laying foundations for a great steel 
and concrete warehouse, two stories in height. It will cover 
155x648 feet and will be completed within seventy days. 
Tracks will be laid to accommodate trains within the building. 
Traveling cranes will be capable of lifting whole cars or 
their contents to the second floor. Much lumber will be re- 
quired for the construction of buildings and for the scaffold- 
ings and forms that will be required when the building of 
ships is started. 

An encouraging growth of business is reported by the 
Pacific Wirebound Box Co., with offices in the Hobart Build- 
ing, this city. President G. X. Wendling has returned from a 
northwestern trip, after looking up box lumber. R. W. 
Laudon is secretary-treasurer of the company. During the 
last year a great deal has been learned by experimental work 
as to the best methods of preparing the woods used in the 
manufacture of wirebound boxes and a superior product will 
be turned out by this concern. 

C. BE. de Camp, head of the Caspar Lumber Co., who has 
returned from Caspar, says that a force of 500 men is now 
employed. The mill is cutting redwood lumber at the rate of 
about 150,000 feet in twenty-four hours, with a full day shift 
and one side running at night. While payment is made at 
the rate of eight hours as a day’s work, the day run is now 
ten hours, with time-and-a-half paid for the extra two hours. 
Regular shipments of lumber are being made to the Redwood 
Manufacturers Co. plant at Pittsburg, Cal. F. W. Stickney, 
superintendent of the Caspar Lumber Co., says that he has 
only about 75 percent of the number of men needed in the 
woods, which limits the output of logs. There is a scarcity 
of young men to do line pulling and other very active work. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 17.—Federal Employment Agent G. EB. Reep, sta 
tioned in Everett, says there is a possibility that women will 
quite generally be employed in mills and other industrial 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. “I have had many calls,’ 
he says, “from women who are perfectly willing to do any 
kind of work, even the heavy work in mills. There seems to 
be but little doubt that if the war continues thru next sum 
mer we will see many women in our industries.” 

William Hulbert, prominent logging operator and mill 
owner who was seriously injured about two weeks ago, when 
a carriage in his plant, that of the F. K. Baker Lumber Co., 
struck him on the head, is back at his desk as good as new. 
Improvements continue in this highly modern plant along 
the line of machinery installation and electrification that will 
eventually make the F, K. Baker Lumber Co. plant a model 
among mills in the Pacific Northwest. The Ferry-Baker 
company mentions the midsummer lull in trade and says the 
mill could stand a little more business just now, altho the 
plant is busy on Government and railroad cutting. There are, 
believes this office, reasons to expect a slight improvement in 
yard demand for fall. 

Orders from the East for general yard stocks are falling 
off, reports the Canyon Lumber Co., for this is recognized 
as the dull period of the year. ‘With this slump in orders, 
prices necessarily keep pace with the slump. The company 
reports having all the cutting orders it can handle. 

Col. Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Mill Co. and 
the Everett Logging Co.,. returned this week from New York 
and Washington. Referring to the suggestion that he sought 
a commission in the spruce division, Colonel Hartley said 
he visited the spruce department at the national capitol and 
he supposed that visit gave rise to the rumor concerning a 
commission, 

The Crown Lumber Co. is cutting cargo and cantonment 
stocks. The steamer Saginaw cleared today for San Pedro 
wtih 800,000 feet and steamer Nelson sailed with 750,000 
feet for San Francisco. Steamer Mukilteo now is loading 
1,050,000 feet for a Hawaiian port and the schooner J'aurus 
is taking on 760,000 feet for Adelaide, Australia. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at its two plants here is 
busy with Government orders, altho, like other fir mills, a 
dropping off in lineyard orders is noticeable. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 17.—Lumber dealers are pleased with the promptness 
with which the Railroad Administration is furnishing and 
moving cars at this time of the year when usually the crop 


movement is tying up all rolling stock, Shipments are made 
with less difficulty now than has been known for many years 
in the Pacific Northwest, they say, and order seems to have 
been established out of what even as late as last year was a 
veritable chaos. An illustration of the rapidity with which 
material can be moved is furnished by the fact that the Fir 
Production Board, with headquarters here, last week moved 
24,000,000 feet of lumber from mills in Oregon and Washing- 
ton to Rockford, Ill., for cantonment construction, in less 
than a week. This material was gathered from the mills to 
which the order had been apportioned and sent away in solid 
trains, the last leaving on the sixth day after the distribution 
of the order had been completed. 

The Fir Production Board is distributing orders for 12,- 
000,000 feet of car material to go to the plants of the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., which operates plants in Portland and 
on Puget Sound. Six million feet will be sent to each plant. 
C. W. Stimson, director for the State of Washington for the 
Fir Production Board, was in Portland this week in confer- 
ence with H. B. Van Duzer, chairman of the board, 

E. D. Frost, of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., was a Portland visitor this week. 

J. W. Wingate, who for some years has been sales repre- 
sentative in Minneapolis for the J. BH. Pinkham Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealer of Seattle, Wash., arrived in Portland a 
few days ago and took up his duties as sales manager for the 
Saari-Tully Lumber Co., wholesale dealer, with offices in the 
Northwestern Bank Building. G. R. Tully returned recently 
from a trip to San Francisco. He found yard business quiet. 
John Saari, senior member of the company, is on a tour of 
the eastern States. He left Philadelphia Aug. 13. 

A general meeting is to be held here at a dinner Wednes- 
day night, Aug. 21, by the wholesale lumber dealers of Port- 
land under the auspices of the Portland Fir Club, of which 
G. R. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., is president. It 
will be in the nature of a get-together meeting. Ninety-five 
percent of the wholesalers here are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, which has 
on its board two Portland men, C. BE, Dant and G. M. Dut- 
ton. It is said that the accusation has been made that the 
wholesalers are price cutters, but their answer to this is that 
the wholesaler fills an entirely different position in that in- 
stead he serves to organize the business and aid in stabilizing 
conditions. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has offered to furnish the 
United States Navy with 1,000,000 feet of Port Orford cedar 
lumber, for which bids were invited, The company was the 
only bidder and it is expected that the contract will be 
awarded. The company is the selling agent for the Oregon 
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Export Lumber Co., at Marshfield, Ore., which makes a 
specialty of Port Orford cedar, a wood native to the western 
Oregon coast and found only in limited quantities. It is said 
to be admirably suited for finishing material for naval ves- 
sels. It is believed it would prove excellent, too, for airplane 
stock, 

The O. R. Menefee Co.’s new sawmill at Deer Island is now 
in smooth running order and shipping lumber over the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Astoria line. The mill is five 
miles back of the river and connects with the main railway 
by means of a branch line. It is in the midst of the timber 
owned by the company, decision having been made that it is 
better economy to load and ship the lumber at the mill than to 
haul the log first to the mill, if built along the Columbia and 
then reloaded as lumber again. Superintendent Murray re- 
ports that 90,000 feet are being turned out in eight hours. 
The company has started a small community at the mill, a 
store, boarding house and some individual cottages having 
been erected already. ‘The company has also established a 
commissary. O. R. Menefee, head of the company, who met 
with an accident about a month ago when he made his inspec- 
tion of the mill, then about ready to start work, has now 
recovered sufliciently to visit his offices in Portland. 

The Manchester Box & Lumber Co., at The Dalles, Ore., is 
running full blast cutting up about 40,000 feet of lumber 
daily. Twenty-five percent of the employees are women. Box 
shooks are the only output for the present. The factory is 
equipped with three planers, three cutoff saws, a 
ripsaw, one automatic twin resaw, a_ horizontal ma- 
chine that is fed automatically, a vertical resaw, 
and a number of auxiliary machines, The lumber yards and 
tramways are constructed on concrete piers. The yards have 
space for 20,000,000 feet of lumber. ‘This will insure a 
supply for a year. An automatic sprinkler system has been 
installed for fire protection. The company will soon begin 
the construction of a warehouse 50x200 feet and a number of 
dwellings near its plant for homes for employees. 

H. W. Aldrich, sales manager for the Hammond Lumber 
Co, at Mill City, Ore., has resigned and gone to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to become member of the staff of Charles Edgar, 
Federal director of lumber. He will keep Mr. Edgar and 
his force advised on fir and other west Coast products so that 
Government business may be handled more expeditiously. 

W. H. Anderson, of the Douglas Fir Sales Co., of Portland, 
was in Seattle on business for a few days last week. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will have its 
meeting in Portland on Friday, Aug. 30, and the trustees will 
meet there on the evening before. This is the regular monthly 
meeting. No particular business excepting routine matters is 
coming up. Government orders etc, probably will get most 
attention, This will be the first meeting the association has 
had in Portland since March. 

L. B. Beale, lumber commissioner for the Government of 
British Columbia, at Victoria, B. C., was here for a few 
days last week and journeyed on to Portland. He is a very 
interesting and energetic young Britisher and is getting all 
the facts he can on lumber conditions in Oregon and Wash- 
ington before proceeding to England, where he will make 
some tentative arrangements for selling British Columbia 
lumber after the war. As lumber here is exactly the same as 
in western British Columbia he thinks that if British Co- 
lumbia producers can sell in England after the war our mills 
also can. 

I. R. Dailey, well known mill operator of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been in this territory for the last week looking 
into some lumber holdings, principally in the vicinity of Coos 
Bay. He probably will start a mill at Reedsport within a 
short time to cut some of his standing timber. 

The Pacific Coast Pipe Co., with plants in Portland and in 
Seattle, has received additional orders for wood stave pipe to 
be made of Douglas fir. The order calls for pipes ranging 
from 6 to 18 inches in diameter, and totals more than 100 
carloads in volume. It is to be used for water distribution at 
various army cantonments. Since the beginning of the war 
the wood pipe industry of the west Coast has supplied more 
than 625 cars to the Government. 


BEND, ORE. 


Aug. 17.—T. A. McCann is in Libby, Mont., on business 
connected with the Montana end of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 

Jim Nichols, of Minneapolis, general logging superintendent 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., arrived in Bend Wednesday morning 
to look over the logging conditions here. KE. H. Dea, general 
superintendent of the mills, is on his way to Bend. 

Cc, J. Buck, assistant district forester of Portland, arrived 
in Bend Wednesday on a general inspection tour. He will be 
here about three weeks, inspecting the local office. 

The Miller Lumber Co., a large inland establishment of 
Bend, has opened up a fuel department and has also pur- 
chased the holdings of the Oregon Fuel Co. 

W. J. Sproat, who has been spending several weeks survey- 
ing for the Forest Service in the Hast Lake district, has 
returned home. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has just had a flag-raising 
of its service flag containing seventy-three stars and J. P. Keys. 
manager of the company, and Lieutenant Barbazette made 
short addreses. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 17.—The lumber market is not overly interesting for 
Grays Harbor manufacturers who have been looking for large 
orders from the Government, the distribution of which has 
been small scattered, as they are over the entire country, 
large in original package but aggravating when handed out 
to many customers. The California market is. not booming 
and outside of ship building demands the loéal orders are 
slow. Cars are plentiful for the present volume of business 
and no complaint is heard on that score. 

Union caulkers who quit the Grays Harbor Motorship yards 
on Aug. 10 on account of ship carpenters who were put at 
work to speed up the caulking of vessels returned to work on 
Aug. 12, promising to increase the caulking force to 100 
within ten days to bring the yard to maximum launching 
capacity or efficiency. In the meantime the company’s car- 
penter-caulker plan continues in force, About sixty-five men 
were put to work by the caulkers, comprising the regular 
journeymen and apprentices, and twenty beadlers who have 
been listed as apprentices. 

Announcement has been made in Hoquiam that seven of 
the new wooden vessels built by the Government on the Pacific 
coast will be placed in the coastwise service under the direc- 
tion of Sudden & Christenson, well known San Francisco and 
Grays Harbor mill owners and vessel owners, acting for the 
United States Shipping Board. This will mean that 27,200 
tons of shipping will be added to the offshore fleet, and as 
Sudden & Christianson are heavy shippers from this port 
Hoquiam and Aberdeen will profit by the deal. The ships, 
their type and by what firms constructed are as follows: 
Dumaru, 4,000 tons, Hough type, built by Grant Smith-Porter 
Co., Portland; Astoria, Waken & Salmon, 4,000 tons, Hough 
type, built by McKachern Co., Astoria ; Clackamas, 4,200 tons, 
builder’s type, Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., St. Johns, Ore. ; 
Issaqueene, 3,500 tons, Ferris type, St. Helens Shipbuilding 
Co., St. Helens, Ore. ; Mosquito, Ferris type, built by the Som- 


merstrom Co., Columbia City, Ore. The assignment was made 
to help the offshore demand for vessels. They will be used 
to carry lumber and other supplies to south sea ports with 
return cargoes of copra, nitrates and other war necessities. 

Lumber and shingle mill manufacturers of Hoquiam have 
taken steps to interest the Government in the removal of a 
freight differential between Grays Harbor and Sound ports 
on the Great Northern Railway. At present Grays Harbor 
shippers must pay local freights to Seattle to reach the Great 
Northern. The contest to open the Great Northern terri- 
tory to this section has been carried on for years without 
success. Now that the Government has taken control of the 
railroads the efforts will be renewed. 

Soldiers continue to arrive in Hoquiam from Vancouver 
barracks to relieve the general service men who have been at 
work in spruce camps in this section for several months. The 
soldiers who have arrived are limited service men and will 
make possible assignment of those relieved to overseas. Last 
week fifty of the limited service men arrived from Vancouver. 
The men were moved to airplane spruce camps the latter part 
of the week. It is the impression that orders will soon arrive 
for a transfer of the regulars here to Vancouver barracks 
preparatory to the voyage to France. The men have been 
given to understand they will go to France in a body and 
that they will have the same commanders who have been in 
charge here. Some expect to be sent to Siberia. 

The White Star Lumber Co., near Elma, is making exten- 
sive improvements in addition to a shingle mill that has been 
built. A large machine shop, blacksmith shop and round 
house are being constructed. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 17.—-Piles were driven this week on the foundation 
of the large box factory to be built by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills in this city. Altogether 500 piles will be re- 
quired. Concurrent with the beginning of this work the city 
council passed to its second reading an ordinance providing 
for the pavement of Dock Street, on which this and the sash 
and door factory projected by this company will be erected. 
A dozen more soldiers from Vancouver Barracks have arrived 
to work for the company as tracklayers and graders, making 
200 soldiers now in its employ. The concern now employs 
1,200 men in its mills and camps and the lowest wage paid is 
$3.80 for eight hours. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has begun construction of two 
dry kilns and it will next start work on a steel burner about 
100 feet high and sixty feet in diameter. The company is 
kept busy supplying orders for Government purposes and occa- 
sionally ships a cargo of lumber to California. 

The barkentine Benicia berthed at the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co.’s docks this week to load 800,000 feet of 
lumber for Australia. The next lumber carrier arriving at 
this port probably will be the steam schooner Shasta, which 
will load for California at the BE. K. Wood mill. 

The sawmill being erected by the Clear Lake Lumber Co. at 
Clear Lake may be ready for operation Nov. 1. Machinery 
for the plant is arriving and work on the structure is being 
hurried. 

The trimmest wooden steamships in the Northwest are be- 
ing turned out in this city, according to the statement of a 
Portland ship builder as told to Kenneth C. Kerr, editor of 
the Railway & Marine News, of Seattle. Mr. Kerr said as 
much this week at a luncheon given by the Rotary Club. Thus 
far this city has built seven steamships and has nearly com- 
pleted the eighth. 

The Pacific American Fisheries has launched the second of 
the Government steamships to be built by it when the 
Bobring took the water, about six weeks after the launching 
of the Blythedale, the first Government craft built here. 
The Bobring is 282 feet in length, has a beam of 46 feet 
and a draft of 26 feet. Its tonnage is about 3,500 tons. 
The design is the conception of Chris Nottley, superintendent 
of the plant, and is entirely distinct from that of other 
Government steamships building in this country. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 17.—Considering the season as a whole, millmen of 
the Pacific Northwest take a broadgage view in expressing 
themselves as abundantly satisfied. The volume is fully up to 
normal, while timbers, plank and the cutting business in 
particular show up remarkably well. Government demand for 
ship timbers and airplane stock has its effect, of course, and 
just now it is found in the gratifying report that last week 
the aggregate from the fir and spruce mills, which normally 
is 78,380,000 feet, went to 78,589,282 feet. The output 
jumped over the mark by a substantial margin—and it accom- 
plished that result in the face of the 8-hour day and a 
limited labor supply. Upper grades are coming out in quanti- 
ties equal to Government requirements, and deliveries are 
being made promptly. Likewise, common for Government use 
is being shipped. To date the total on the way to the Rock- 
ford (IlIl.) encampment is about 12,000,000 feet—that is, 50 
percent of the original order placed with the Northwest mills. 
It is expected that cantonment orders will soon reach 100,- 
000,000 feet. 

The West Coast Association bulletin points out that de- 
mands from commercial sources continue in good volume. 
New business aggregates 63,802,653 feet, an increase of more 
than 7,000,000 feet over the previous week. One reason that 
the fall rush is absent this year is directly traceable to car 
supply, which has continued ample. Total shipments for the 
week were 1,846 cars; balance of unfilled orders, 7,933 cars. 
Orders for local buiiding operations aggregate 9,043,870 for 
the week, 

At the offices of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association the 
announcement is made that R. G. King, jr., president of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., has been named to serve as trustee of 
the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, along 
with two other trustees from the Coast. They are Charles A. 
Dant, of Dant & Russell, and G. M. Duncan, of the Duncan 
Shingle & Lumber Co., both of Portland. The selection of 
the trustees means that the wholesalers will have definite 
representation in Washington, D. C., to the end that at the 
price-fixing hearings next month the wholesalers may succeed 
in their efforts to arrange for a reasonable working profit. 

The office force of the Pioneer Lumber Co. has received 
notable additions in having secured H. Allen Turner and A. W. 
Bryden. In addition to his present position, Mr. Turner is 
well known on at least three counts. He has been assistant 
to the sales manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
sales manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. and distribution 
officer of the Fir Production Board. Wales Bryden, from the 
standpoint of experience, is one of the oldest figures in the 
lumber game. He was originally with the Bryden & Leach 
mill at Aberdeen, later became connected with Carstens & 
Earles, and afterward was sales manager and then general 
manager of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. He knows 
manufacturing from start to finish, and is particularly 
strong on the sales end. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is on vacation in the 
Olympic Mountains, . 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers 
Association, has completed the course at the civilian “non- 
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com.’’ training camp at the University of Washington, and is 
again at association headquarters in the White Building. 

Vincent Gregg, sales manager of the pine department of 
the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., has 
joined the American army and reported for duty at Camp 
Lewis. He came to Seattle from the St. Maries Lumber Co., 
St. Maries, Ida., and has been with the Oregon-Washington 
company since May 1. 

G. L. Maegley, of the Chapin Lumber Co., Kansas City, is 
in Seattle, renewing business associations. 

Manager Hunter, of the Campbell River Mills, White Rocks, 
B. C., paid a business trip to Seattle during the week. 

L. 8S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, is in Vancouver, B. C., to make traffic 
adjustments. . 

The L. 8S. Vincent Lumber Co. is the most recent addition 
to the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. Twenty-eight of 
the association firms are members of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Aug. 19.—A number of the principal stockholders of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter-Clark Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, visited 
Libby the first of last week, spending two days looking over 
the operation of the Libby Lumber Co.’s plant. Those in the 
party were J. A. Nichols, J. H. Meister, R. W. Wetmore, 
KE. H. Dea, T. A. McCann, J. A. Hauschild and A. H. Muncey. 
Mr. Meister will have the position of western logging super- 
intendent for the company, with headquarters in Spokane. 
He will oversee logging operations for this place, Bend, and 
Idaho properties. 

A little railroad building may take place on the Great 
Northern in Montana—an extension from Gilman to Augusta, 
which is a branch line west of Great Falls and will open up 
a very large farming community. 

H. A. Templeton, general manager of the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co., Great Falls, is back from France, where he 
spent six months in the Y. M. C. A. service. Mr. Templeton 
when he left France was general field secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. overseas and had charge of the important task 
of changing the working organization thru redistricting the 
entire war zone. He visited every sector of the fighting front 
excepting one. 

Henry Good, one of the principal logging contractors of 
western Montana, expects to open up five logging camps soon 
if he can secure the necessary men and he will require about 
fifty men in each camp, but has only a part. He has gone 
down into Utah for about a month, taking his family with 
him. ‘The trip is being made by car, and on the car Mr. Good 
has a trailer that is in reality a miniature hotel. The camps 
will not be opened up until Mr. Good’s return. 

The Libby Lumber Co. has run a train to and from the 
local chautauqua of last week for the accommodation of its 
employees and their families, providing them with all con- 
veniences on the “Libby special.’”’ J. F. Fennessy, manager 
of the Libby company, was a signer for the chautauqua of 
next year, the company realizing that this kind of entertain- 
ment is of much value to its employees. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 19.—Commercial buying was not so brisk last week, 
according to manufacturers, who attribute this to the large 
Government orders and the price fixing by the Government. 
Retail yards are hardly in the market, even tho there are no 
large stocks in storage. The heaviest demand in this section, 
manufacturers say, is from house contractors. It is esti- 
mated that more houses are being built in this territory now 
than ever before in the history of Texas. In Beaumont alone 
more than 1,000 houses have been built since Jan. 1, while 
building permits have exceeded all existing records each 
month. Contractors also report their inability to secure 
sufficient lumber for their requirements owing to the ex- 
tremely heavy Government purchases. 

Shortage of labor is still affecting the mills in this sec- 
tion, tho not so acutely as last week. It is hinted, however, 
that for the next few weeks labor will be even harder to 
secure because of the great demand for harvesters for the 
enormous rice crop. 

Additional reports from the storm stricken area state that 
the loss to mills in destruction of equipment will be large 
and in some instances extremely difficult to replace. De- 
struction of standing timber is also reported large, and a 
conservative estimate is put at $5,000,000. In some sections 
the timbered lands were swept clean. 

The hardwood market remains about the same, with a tight- 
ening demand. Prices have not varied, and retail yards are 
in the market. With the increasing cost of furniture, it is 
said hardwoods will continue to go up. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 19.—Business transacted in the North Carolina pine 
market last week compared very favorably with the week 
previous, altho there has not yet developed the increase in 
orders that has been looked for by many. The extreme heat 
has slowed down the lumber business all along the Atlantic 
coast and many yards and other buyers are now getting in old 
orders and will wait until these are used up before placing 
new business. The labor situation was bad enough without 
the extreme hot weather, but since this has come both ship- 
ments and production have been materially reduced. 

Shipments thus far during August will exceed the same 
period in July and as reports thus far show the shipments 
greatly to exceed the production the same condition will ob- 
tain also in August, making the stocks available at the mills 
for prompt shipment much lighter. Many rumors of low 
prices come from the Baltimore and Norfolk markets, but 
thus far the operators appear to be paying little attention to 
them. No doubt purchases can be made from the small 
operations at less than the maximum price list, but so far 
the larger mills steadfastly quote the maximum prices on low 
grade rough lumber. The weather has been good for the air- 
dried operations, but as they are up against the same labor 
conditigns as the kiln-dried people the volume of this stock 
getting to market is not apt to be large or greatly affect the 
demand for kiln-dried, 

Demand for the better grades of rough pine continues light, 
with recent sales showing a variation in price. Four-quarter 
No. 1 edge has sold recently at from $41.50 to $42.50; No. 2 
at $39 to $39.50; No. 3 at $36.50. Some inquiries for rather 
large blocks of 4/4 edge box have not developed into orders. 
Norfolk box makers still claim that they are able to secure 
stock at less than the maximum price and are buying very 
little from the kiln-dried mills. The Baltimore buyers also 
disclaim loudly of the low-priced lumber they are buying, but 
judging from the rather small amount of business being re- 
ceived by the mills it is apparent this market has sufficient 
lumber on hand to last for some time, also further orders 
to be shipped, and they are disposed to purchase very little 
stock. The large kiln-dried operations quote $34 on 4/4 
edge box and the few sales that have been made have been 
on this basis. There is not apparent the slightest disposition 
to go below this figure. Large sales of edge culls and red 
heart have not been so frequent as during the week previous, 
but there will undoubtedly be heavy calls for this stock in 


the near future. Demand for stock box continues light and 
large sales are not in evidence. The present trend indicates 
that the sale of box bark strips will become more and more 
brisk for both rail and water delivery. Prices quoted last 
week still obtain on low grade pine. The dressed lumber 
market really shows more activity than the rough market, 
taking into consideration the quantity of each produced. 
There is a growing demand especially for flooring and roof- 
ers, while certain grades of thin ceiling and partition show 
more life. Several large sales of Nos. 2 and 4 flooring and 
roofers were made recently, all calling for prompt delivery. 
Some of this stock is forwarded by water from this port and 
other southern ports, while the rail movement shows an in- 
crease. On dressed stock many of the mills were oversold on 
August 1. The prices as given last week still rule, no great 
change having been noted recently, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 19.—The volume of lumber booked by the mills in 
this section last week increased noticeably and the demand 
continues, with all grades and sizes moving in splendid vol- 
ume, Especially is dimension in both No. 1 and No. 2 called 
for in large quantities. Stocks of these items are lower than 
ever before, with the result that many of the mills are putting 
most of their dimension thru the kiln, and in that way are 
able to supply the increased demand. There is a large in- 
crease in common lumber in this section, attributed to Camp 
Beauregard being turned into a permanent camp, which will 
require about fifteen to twenty million additional feet of 
southern yellow pine to build barracks where heretofore tents 
have been used. Upper grades still have a very limited call, 
but prices hold firm at the maximum price. Timbers in the 
smaller sizes, such as 4x4 to 8x8 inches, in all workings are 
sought in large volume, with larger timbers not moving in 
such large volume. Many orders are booked calling for the 
larger sizes of ship timbers, with dense. merchantable lead- 
ing. Barge schedules are also being booked in larger volume 
than for many months. 

There is a better demand for silo stock, and paving block 
stock is sought in heavy volume; in the last two weeks in the 
neighborhood of about 5,000,000 feet of this stock has been 
booked at prices that are very satisfactory to the mill men, 
and the demand continues. Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and 
B&better surfaced all move in small volume, with the upper 
grades showing the smallest amount of feetage. Common 
grades such as No. 1 and No. 2 are sent out in fair volume, 
Shiplap, boards and fencing continue to hold their former 
place as to volume, and all widths and grades are moving 
steadily. Stocks of these items are far below normal, with 
many of the mills having but a few cars on hand, 

Cars are still plentiful in most of this territory, with only 
a few mills not getting all of the equipment necessary to 
move their product. Labor conditions are about the same as 
last reported. 

Local trade conditions show a slight improvement as to 
volume and building permits continue to improve weekly. 
With the demand showing an improvement weekly and stocks 
getting lower steadily, mill men are very optimistic over the 
outlook for southern yellow pine. 

W. A. Burt, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., visited Alexandria this week. ‘T. H. Garrett, president 
of T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was also here. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 20.—With the vacation period coming to a close, 
southern pine lumbermen of this section look to the fall and 
winter with anything but bright anticipation. This is due 
chiefly to the labor prospect. With the conditions already 
serious, it is expected that when the usual fall demand for 
material begins the labor situation will be even more serious, 
as many of the hands now employed will return to their 
former employment on the farms. Then when the new draft 
begins to operate things will grow still worse, and there seems 
to be no solution to the problem. A number of sawmill men 
have been in conference recently with representatives of the 
newly created labor bureau of the Government and while 
pledging their codperation are hoping that some relief can be 
afforded thru this department. 

The manufacturers feel that the retailers have made a 
great mistake in holding back on their orders and that when 
the fall trade begins the retailers will be caught short of ma- 
terial that they will be unable to get because of the labor 
situation and the car shortage, which is expected to be most 
severe in a few weeks. 

A contract for the first concrete ships to be built in the 
South on private contracts under Government permission was 
approved by the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the marine 
department of the Houston Bank & Trust Co., according to 
an announcement made last Saturday. ‘Two vessels are to be 
built by the Pan American Trading Co., for which the bank 
applied for the necessary permission, at its plant at Houston 
Terminals on the Houston Ship Channel. They will have 
1,600 tons deadweight capacity each. They will be 250 feet 
over all, 32 feet 6 inches molded breadth and a speed of 
ten knots. This is one of the first concrete ship yards to be 
built in the South and the only one working on private con- 
tracts with Government permits. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 19.—Last week saw the gradual slackening of Govern- 
ment business, which has been in progress for two weeks or 
more, checked by the placement with the Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau of several million feet of additional lumber 
for cantonments and industrial housing. Commercial demand 
has manifested itself strongly of late as the Government 
demand waned. ‘The dealers began supplying this demand 
during the Government lull but the latter part of the week 
the commercial demand was again shut off in the face of 
additional Government orders. 

The labor situation is distressing, but it has in some 
measure been relieved thru the organization of the Georgia- 
Florida Employment Bureau, which is advertising for office 
and mill help in daily papers in Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
and which is acting as a clearing house in supplying help 
from the list of applicants thus received. The Government 
bureaus for common labor are also supplying labor for the 
mills in distress, altho the combined efforts of both organiza- 
tions are not sufficient to render a full quota of sawmill help. 

A matter of prime concern is the future price schedule. 
Among the consuming trade there seems to be an impression 
that prices will not be maintained at the present level. This 
opinion is also being reflected in some measure among the 
manufacturers, but on the whole the opinion prevails that the 
Government will be a big user of lumber for another six 
months, and while building operations are not brisk the 
demand for commercial lumber for replenishment purposes 
will maintain a high trade level, with a corresponding stabil- 
ity in current prices. 

The Hillyer, Sperring, Dunn ship yard, which has been 
operated by the shipping board for several months, has been 
sold to John H. Fahey, of Boston, who has taken over the big 
yard and is operating it under the name of the St. Johns 
River Shipbuilding Co. Mr. Fahey is a newspaper man of 
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Our Two Mills 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 
Dimension 


Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr.Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Specialty. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 











“ar Yellow Pine ‘c:: 
Tell Us Your Needs in 


Small 


Flooring, Ceiling, Ship- 
lap, Drop Siding No. 116 


Dimension and Boards. Timbers 


(All Kiln Dried.) | Rough and Dressed 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 












L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


teat Y ellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet, 


Other Mills :—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss.,Van Cleve, Miss. 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island, 


Cable Address, *’ Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi. 
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YELLOW Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board aneasure, lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. orocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Poblisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Boston and will be president and general manager of the 
new concern. A. R. Gifford, of Salem, Mass., will be his 
assistant and J. D. Zimmerman will be retained as general 
superintendent. The whole organization will be held intact. 
The new company will complete the three ships now under 
construction and will also lay down at once four more 
steamships of the Ferris type, making seven ways of ships full. 

Work progresses nicely on the model town that the Gov- 
ernment is building to taxe care of ship workers. The town 
site has all been laid out with roads and drives and the 
lumber, shipped on priority orders, is arriving. One hundred 
of these modern homes will be built as a starter to house 
workers at the ship yards. In addition to this model town 
that the Government is building the business men of Jack- 
sonville, thru the chamber of commerce, are building another 
model town of the same sort on money subscribed by a sepa- 
rate company organized for that puropse. The homes, costmg 
from $2,500 to $3,000, will be sold or leased on easy terms 
to ship workers and to no one else. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 20.—-The railroads are eager to get bridge materials 
and are endeavoring to place orders where they can find 
mills that are interested. But most manufacturers are so 
tied up with Government contracts that they can not take 
care of bridge material orders. One St. Louis road is en- 
deavoring to place its requirements for next year, but it is 
not believed it will be successful in this because of the 
conflict of Government ship schedules. 

O, K, Baldwin, manager of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Co., 
has returned from a trip thru Illinois, with reports that 
retail yards in the coal-mine districts are doing a big busi- 
ness with still greater prospects for the future, but that 
conditions are not so satisfactory in the agricultural sec- 
tions, where corn is the principal crop. 

F. J. Wolf, assistant to B. E. Smith, vice president and 
director of sales of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, 
La., stopped in St. Louis for a day on his way east, and 
called on the trade. 

Cars are being moved from the southern pine mills faster 
than was ever known before. And thereby hangs a tale. 
It is adding to the cost of doing business for the dealers in 
transit cars. Cars are being received at first destination 
points just one day after letters enclosing invoices are re- 
ceived. This involves considerable wiring in an endeavor 
to make quick sales to avoid demurrage charges, and it is 
almost impossible to give a forwarding point before the car 
“hits.” Transit sheets are being sent out more frequently, 
every day in some offices, in order to expedite sales, which 
is quite an item in view of the increased cost of paper and 
ink, to say nothing of postage. 

I. R. L. Wiles, president of the Wiles-Chipman Lumber 
Co., departed today for a short vacation, which he will spend 
at Macon, Mo., where the fishing is especially good. 

Timber in Mexico sufficient to manufacture 3,000,000 ties 
is awaiting bids from American firms, according to inquiries 
received by Cosme L. Luque, commercial agent of the secre- 
tary of commerce and industry of Mexico, who has head- 
quarters at the Chamber of Commerce. 

The need of homes in St. Louis is emphasized in an in- 
terview in the Post-Dispatch with Everett Davis, president 
of the Davis Realty Development Co. After telling of the 
shortage of homes as a result of the growth of the city, he 
says: “More homes we must have. Men having money will 
have homes. You can’t make a man who has developed his 
business and has made money content himself in another 
man’s property, or stay in an apartment where he loses 
the advantages of yards, trees, shrubs, pergolas, and those 
things which make a family feel a permanency.” 

The strike of journeymen plumbers which delayed all 
building operations, and more particularly the public schools 
nearing completion, has been settled after three weeks. The 
men demanded an increase of from $6.50 to $8 a day, and 
got it, altho they had an agreement which had some 


time to run, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Aug. 19.—-Lumbermen generally report there is a good 
volume of business for this time of year. Usually there is a 
falling off in business during the summer months but this is 
not so noticeable this year, they report. The greater activity 
than usual is attributed largely to war work being done. 
Steamer transportation facilities, too, are much better now 
than they have been in some time, and with additional facili- 
ties promised good movements by water are looked for. The 
water movement is exceptionally good. One large firm is 
loading 3,000,000 feet of kiln-dried boards, boards and tim- 
bers from the ports of Savannah and Darien, Ga. This 
firm is also preparing to ship 1,000,000 feet of kiln dried 
boards for use of the Navy Department. 

There is a very strong demand for southern pine, the 
market being improved over that of last week. The embargo 
situation is reported better than it has been in a year and 
one firm reports it will make total movements of 10,000,000 
feet of lumber this month. Demand for cypress is still active 
in all grades and prices are strong. Embargoes to practically 
all points in the Kast have been raised. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 19.—Some points are having trouble in getting the 
cars they need. Farm labor has been flocking to the saw- 
mills and the common labor situation at some of the mills is 
considerably improved. However, this class of labor is of 
only temporary relief, as many of the farm laborers and farm 
owners are working at the mills to make enough ready cash 
to pay for their Liberty bonds and War Savings stamps. The 
mills are all hustling on Government timbers. Car material 
orders are being placed both on Government orders and by 
private buyers. Dimension and boards are in good demand 
at strong prices. Local buyers are in the market again and 
are out circulating among the mills. 

The J. J. Newman‘Lumber Co. has placed its Sumrall plant 
on day and night shift because it is overloaded with Govern- 
ment timber orders. The night run was started last week and 
while only a few of the men are experienced sawmill men 
the company has enough to operate the entire plant. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Aug. 19.—Altho there are undoubtedly soft spots in the 
southern pine market at some of the large trade centers, in- 
quiries are also increasing from several of these places, 
which convinces manufacturers that the trade generally is 
playing the waiting game and looking for concessions in the 
Government prices, while as a matter of fact, as far as local 
shippers are concerned, their stocks are now badly broken and 
their files are full of Government orders for practically all 
standard cuts not only for ship and cantonment use but rail- 
road also, which will consume their output for some time. 
The slight reaction in the hardwood market, evidently brought 
about by the increase in freight rates, has now about passed 
off. While prices are pretty much the same as those reported 
early in August, demand has materially strengthened, espe- 


cially in the eastern markets, altho some very nice sales have 
recently been booked at the following f. 0. b. Chicago prices : 


No. 1 No. 2 
FAS common common 
Plain white oak: ..... 0.60% 2.00 $50.00 $40.00 
ere eee 42.00 37.00 35.00 
DME isk, Sic i b.o ececine vag 55.00 45.00 sa tat 
Southern ash, 4/4.......... 77.00 55.00 38.00 
) eae 82.00 62.00 42.00 
Bias ecw 97.00 67.00 47.00 


Mill operators have felt greatly encouraged during the first 
half of August on account of the car supply and embargoes 
allowing them to ship nearly to capacity, but the outlook for 
the immediate future is not so bright, the railroads having 
already advised that very few cars are in sight, and pros 


pects are of the embargo on commercial shipments being re 
instated. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 20.—There came near being a “black-eye’’ blow to 
the struggling wholesale lumbermen last week in Pittsburgh 
when a contract held by a large wholesaler was suddenly 
cancelled by a Federalized railroad, acting upon a mistaken 
interpretation of orders that in all lumber purchases Fed- 
eral railroads must refer them to the Washington officials 
and wholesalers would have no standing. It turns out, how- 
ever, that this was not quite correct, but new business will 
have that treatment unless there is a change in sentiment 
in Washington. But aside from this fact it is becoming 
plainly evident that the Pittsburgh wholesaler is very much 
in the air regarding the future. 

One of Pittsburgh’s active members of the wholesale trade 
called attention this week to the fact that letters sent by 
the manufacturing interests opposed to continuance of 
wholesale lumber dealers have been received by hundreds of 
small mills in the South, asking them a series of questions 
and all tending to the belief that an effort is being made 
to get these small mills lined up with the larger ones in a 
selling agency and thus take from the wholesale men this 
vast source of supply. It is pointed out that the opposi- 
tion to the wholesale lumbermen is working hard, and if 
anything is done to save this great interest for the lumber 
world it must be by persistent hard work. It was also 
stated that the most hopeful sign was, to the wholesaler, 
the attitude of the hardwood manufacturers, who have been 
disposed to assist in the battle of the big wholesale organi- 
zation for its life. 

President Louis Germain of the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributers has been one of the most persistent 
in the fight. He has spent most of his time for several weeks 
in Washington and has had the loyal support of hundreds 
of the active members of that association, but Mr. Germain 
is not ready to make any prediction regarding the future of 
the contest, remarking rather sagely “While there’s life 
there’s hope.’ Mr. Germain was in the city for a few days 
last week but again departed for the East, to spend much 
time in Washington and occasionally joining his family at 
Atlantic City. 

Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks McCreight Lumber Co., re- 
ports that manufacturers in the South have voluntarily 
notified wholesalers in Pittsburgh that they would allow 
commission of a small but definite figure on the Government 
prices. These had encouraged the workers to keep up the 
fight, but the fact staring them in the face is that the bulk 
of the business for the year will be done soon and a long 
period of waiting must follow. This “dry” spell is what 
will prove the severest test to many wholesalers and makes 
the issue most serious. 

Among the manufacturing interests in the trade the pres- 
ent market conditions are regarded as extremely trying ow- 
ing to the shortage of labor and the uncertainty regarding 
railroad equipment. The situation in the southern pine sec- 
tion grows more difficult, it was stated. The Babcock Lum- 
ber Co. continues making a fine record in shipments but 
operations at the mills grow less satisfactory as labor short- 
age continues to make itself felt. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. continues to 
ship heavily on war orders from its southern mills and 
especially at Fiorella, Fla., reporting excellent records for 
production at the Florida plants. ‘This company is also 
shipping in large volume for other war plants in the North. 

Announcement was made last week that the Carnegie 
Land Co., a subsidiary of the Carnegie Steel Co., has taken 
title to 102 building lots in Homestead and East Homestead, 
near Pittsburgh, and is preparing to build single, duplex and 
three family dwellings on these lots scattered over the two 
boroughs for its employees. This project will mean about 
200 new dwellings, it is thought. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 19.—Last week the lumber business was on a larger 
scale, as permits were easier to get and more local em- 
bargoes outside the city were lifted, but there was no snap 
to trading and the whole market was languid. In fact, 
it is freely prophesied that the market will be rather life- 
less until conditions change, on account of the price fixing 
and the gradual elimination of competition from other causes 
among the wholesalers. Almost no wholesale salesmen are 
on the road now, many of them having found ways to make 
themselves useful to the Government in one way or another. 
There seems to be an order waiting for every car that is 
offered for shipment, and as no effort is necessary to make 
sales there is no life in the market. To a less extent the 
same conditions apply to the retail business. Even out of 
stock in the yards, the biggest part of the business being 
done is Government, and the supply of items most in de- 
mand outside Government work is so scarce that there is 
practically no competition. The nearby seashore towns are 
hard hit. In some of them no material can be issued for 
new work, and only what is absolutely necessary to make 
occupied buildings inhabitable can be used for existing build 
ings. The lack of this business is as much of a change to 
some Philadelphia wholesalers as the Government taking 
over all their lumber. 

Quotations on all kinds and grades of lumber are high. 
In the hardwoods oak, walnut, ash, basswood and mahogany 
are the most in demand, but no surplus of anything is of- 
fered even at the high prices. All the softwoods are in de- 
mand greater than the supply, with a poor prospect of 
getting much lumber at any price because the Government 
work is still taking all that can be gotten to this territory. 
The big dormitories at the Woodbury Bag Loading Plant are 
now full and there is talk of a lot of new ones that will use 
a few more million of feet of lumber, 

General business conditions are as good as they can be 
with the Government absolutely dominating the market for 
all kinds of manufactured goods, and with the labor and 
material markets depleted. There is no fault to find with 
local financial conditions and collections are good. 

At the special meeting of the Lumbermen’s Nxchange held 
last Wednesday the chairman of the meeting, Vice President 
Robert L. Hilles, who officiated while President Thomas B. 
Hammer is away on one of his rare vacations to the Great 
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Lakes, was authorized to appoint a committee to codperate 
with the committee of the Philadelphia Operative Builders’ 
Association to try to bring about such changes in the build- 
ing laws as will permit of the use of 2-inch joists instead of 
3 as is now required. He appointed Charles F. Felin, chair- 
man; Herbert P. Robinson, Paul R. Weitzel and William L. 
Ludascher, retailers; John I. Coulbourn, Frederick 8S. Under- 
hill and Edwin D. Wood, wholesalers. The joint committee 
has taken up the matter with Senator Vare and every place 
that any influence can be brought to bear on coming legisla- 
tion will be properly used. 

Ship yard construction and ship building are forging 
ahead rapidly, with Mr. Schwab constantly injecting more 
ginger, and a bunch of boats will be launched on the Dela- 
ware River before next winter. The Watonwan, which stuck 
on the ways on Aug. 3 at the Merchants Shipbuilding Yard 
near Bristol, Pa., got off last Saturday with a flying start. 
Atlantic City, N. J., has entered the lists as a ship building 
town, having launched its first war use vessel last week, It 
was the 70-foot seagoing tug Charles D. Shaw and it will 
be used in Government coastwise towing. The builder, the 
Atlantic City Steamship & Terminal Co., has two other keels 
laid for similar tugs for the Government. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 19.—Demand for lumber continues pretty active in all 
consuming branches, the Government being well in the lead 
in both the wholesale and retail markets. The general outlook 
for the greater use of lumber in building is more favorable, 
especially in the suburban sections, where the demand for 
moderate priced dwellings is pretty strong, and there seems 
to be a considerable increase in this type of construction. 
Prices for lumber hold firm, advancing to new heights, and the 
top rung of the ladder of prices for lumber does not as yet 
seem to have been reached by any means. Shipping conditions 
from southern points have slightly eased up and this feature 
should be of a greater advantage in replenishing supplies in 
yards and preparing for winter stocks and requirements. ‘The 
Government’s war lumber needs continue exceedingly large 
and there will be very little decrease in that want for many 
months. 

New construction problems are beginning to face the east- 
ern builder, whether he has contracts for Government work or 
whether he has permits to proceed with necessary private 
building work. In obtaining estimates on proposed construc- 
tion work he finds costs are advancing out of bounds, even of 
cost-plus construction work, for the simple reason that the 
material is not available for future delivery. Despite the 
ever mounting cost of building materials a fair amount of 
new construction is undertaken. For the greater part this 
consists of projects essential to industrial, commercial or 
military progress and the additional costs are assumed be 
cause of the need of the structures. 

The construction of ships must be reckoned in as an ex- 
tremely important factor in the distribution of supplies, as 
this character of activity, using much the same kind of mate 
rials needed for building purposes, makes it readily understood 
why a serious scarcity of building materials and supplies may 
be expected unless opportunity is offered manufacturers to 
increase the rate of production. The total inadequacy of the 
supply of steel for all purposes is shown by the figures. 
While the production is estimated at 16,500,000 tons, Govern 
ment demands will probably be at least 20,000,000 tons. 

Labor conditions here seem to be about the same as in other 
parts of the country. It was generally believed that the 
activities of ship builders and manufacturers would absorb 
the surplus workers, but advances in prices of material and 
difficulty in obtaining material have delayed operations, and 
altho the demand for labor is active the general problem is 
of shortage in material rather than shortage in men. 

John F. Burke, wholesaler of lumber, has moved his office 
from East Orange, N. J., to room 1139 Molian Building, 29 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. Mr. Burke makes 
a specialty of white pine, but also deals in spruce and hem- 


lock, 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Aug. 20.—Lumber receipts by vessel have been rather quiet 
this month but shippers expect greater activity along this 
line with the advancing season of navigation. The R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co. expects to bring forward a large amount 
of stock during the remainder of the season. The barge 
Nellie Redington has just discharged 900,000 feet at the 
company’s dock on Tonawanda Island and the barges Zillah 
and Holland are on the way down the lakes with full car- 
goes for the same consignee. 

Dealers generally predict that there will not be enough 
stock at the close of navigation to go around during the 
winter. Winter shipments by rail from producing points are 
expected to be as active as conditions will permit. 

Maurice BE. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., and L. 8. 
DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, have returned from a trip 
to Bathurst, New Brunswick, where they attended a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Bathurst Lumber Co. Other 
directors in attendance included Hugh McLean and William 
H. Crosby, of Buffalo, N. Y. Most of the directors were 
accompanied by their wives and the stay at Bathurst was 
made one of pleasure as well as business. The local lumber 
dealers and their wives returned a few days ago. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 19.—As a result of the enactment of the annexation 
law last winter, which brings into the municipal limits ex- 
tensive areas of Baltimore and Anne Arundel counties, with 
4 population of considerably more than 100,000, big things 
are planned for Baltimore. The people of the areas af- 
fected will expect an extension of city improvements, such 
4s the water system, fire department, public schools and ad- 
ditional utilities, not to mention sewers and other benefits 
demanded in the interest of sanitation and comfort. To 
give the residents of the annex all of the benefits enjoyed 
by the city as now constituted will make necessary an out- 
lay decidedly greater than that authorized in recent years, 
and already the municipal officials are conferring over the 
various angles of the problem presented. Mayor Preston 
has announced that he intends to‘call to his aid a number 
of experts in city planning, each one of them an authority 
in his line, with the idea of getting the best judgment obtain- 
able. One of the important problems in this connection is 
that of providing accommodations for the great  in- 
Crease in the workers in the various industries included in 
the annex. This will entail the erection of thousands of 
houses, the supplying of perfected means of transportation 
and the installation of public services before the house build- 
ing plan can be taken up. Despite the limitations put upon 
Public work by the officials at Washington in the interest of 
Conservation for war, much will have to be done here without 
loss of time, Great quantities of lumber will be called for, 
‘mong other materials, and there is every indication that a 


Period of unparalleled activity along numerous lines will 
Prevail. 


A 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 21.—Minnesota’s usual fall sale of State timber will 
take place at the State capitol Oct. 14, earlier than usual, in 
order to give lumbermen plenty of time to prepare for cutting 
this winter on the tracts they buy. It is expected to offer 
about 20,000,000 feet, mostly in small parcels. Slack bidding 
is expected because of the poor prospect for getting logging 
crews to do the work. 

Production of white cedar shingles will be resumed at 
Grand Rapids, Minn., by Johnson Bros., who ran a shingle 
mill last year at Brookston and now have taken over shingle 
machinery in the plant of the Itasca Paper Co. and 150,000 
feet of cedar logs on hand for a start, 

Woods operations in Minnesota are sure to be curtailed 
seriously this winter because of labor shortage, according to 
all well informed operators. Labor is extremely scarce now 
at wages far higher than ever paid before. P. M. Parker, 
of the Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., says that the company is 
unable to keep a full crew, tho paying $4 a day and board. 
Many operators will be put out of business for this winter 
by inability to get crews of men is the prediction of T. M. 
Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 

KF. H. Carpenter, of the F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co., is back 
from a visit of inspection to its yards in South Dakota. He 
says the crops there are the finest ever known, but that un 
certainty as to the draft and general labor scarcity will 
greatly restrict building and the market for lumber. 

L. C. Schmoldt and Dean Glenn, with the Thompson Yards 
(Inec.), have gone for a short trip of inspection of mills and 
lumber stocks in the West. 

B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, 
Wash., was here the other day on his way home from Cin- 
cinnati, where he went to see about machinery to replace 
that destroyed in the company’s recent mill fire. Much of the 
requisition is being taken care of by the Diamond Iron 
Works, of this city. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 20.—Heavy general rains are badly needed all thru the 
middle West. The present hot dry spell is one of the longest 
on record and already immense damage has been done to corn 
and other late crops. Fruits, vegetables and vines have suf 
fered greatly and pasture has been burned to a crisp, with 
the result that there has been an unusually heavy run of 
cattle to market. Only the largest streams have any water 
and in many cases farmers are compelled to haul stock water 
for miles. This has served to put a deep crimp in what might 
otherwise have been a very good building season on the farms, 
as the wheat crop was large and all of it was harvested and 
the early prospects for other crops were never better. But 
corn and other feed will be high this winter and farmers will 
likely not feel able to spend so much money on improvements, 
especially with labor very hard to get and demanding wages 
undreamed of a year or two ago. 

Generally, drouths in the middle West are broken about 
the middle of August, and expectation of general rains soon 
has given a little more hopeful tone to the wholesale trade. 
Line yards have been doing a little more buying in expecta 
tion of some improvement in business, but the smaller con 
cerns have not shown any disposition to buy as yet. 

R. E. Myers, sales manager of the American Lumber Co., 
at Marysville, La., was a visitor here last week. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Aug. 20._-Tho August is more than half gone, lumber job 
bers here still complain that the market is in such shape that 
they can not do much business. Some of them several weeks 
ago predicted that the mills would come down off their “high 
horses” within a few weeks and would begin to quote better 
prices on lumber. This has not come about to date, tho many 
had predicted it would come before this. The jobbers and 
wholesalers say the mills are getting a good price from the 
Government and are expecting to make the same price stick 
for the general trade, and that the general trade will not 
bear it. The result is that the retail yards are not buying 
and the salesmen here are either puttering around on the 
road leisurely or are at home loafing or fishing while they 
wait for conditions to come around to a point where they can 
sell some lumber. 

The drouth has been pretty well broken in Nebraska, and 
while the hot winds that took the temperature to 110 for 
one day hurt the corn crop in some sections of the State it is 
pretty well conceded now that there will be a fair crop of 
corn, and that there will be money enough in this agricul 
tural belt in the fall and winter to make the lumber business 
hum, if only the prices ever get to a level that will start 
business off right again. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Aug. 19.—The Canadian Pulp & Paper Association has 
decided to have an exhibit of all pulp and paper products 
manufactured in the Dominion at the forthcoming Canadian 
National Exhibition, which is to be held in Toronto for two 
weeks, beginning the end of this month. The exhibit is be 
ing arranged by A. L. Dawe, of Montreal, secretary of the 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, and is being undertaken 
for the purpose of educating the public to the immense im- 
portance of the pulp and paper industry of the country. 

According to the Government’s latest returns, Canada ex 
ported in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1918, paper, pulp 
and pulpwood to the Value of $71,755,000, as compared with 
$52,924,000 in the previous year and $36,141,000 for three 
years ago. 

It is expected that the further inquiry into the price. of 
newsprint will take place inside of the next few weeks. Com 
missioner Pringle, who has been holding the investigation, is 
waiting on the auditor’s report, his auditor having been in 
vestigating costs in the various mills thruout the country. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 19.—Compared with the conditions prevailing a week 
previous, practically no change was noticed last week in the 
southern pine situation in this territory. Where crops are 
good the commercial trade is strong, and the same is true 
as to industrial centers, especially in the East. But where 
there has been a long drouth, which includes a considerable 
portion of Texas and other southern States, the demand is 
not very heavy. There has been some rain lately, but the in- 
activity caused by the dry weather has not been entirely 
offset. 

The demand for dimension continues extremely heavy, with 
the supply short and badly broken. The mills are not cutting 
any more than is necessary to take care of their business, 
due to better prices being obtainable for other items. On 
car material the mills generally are oversold. 

The scarcity of cars is still felt at many mills, and this 
causes a handicap for mili operations. Altho sufficient 
skilled labor is hard to get and some mills are still without 
as many common hands as they would like to have, there has 
been improvement in the labor situation. Many farm hands 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. H. Faust, of the Faust Bros.’ Lumber Co., is spending 
this week at the mill operated by the concern in Jackson, Miss. 


V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., Chicago, 
left late last week on a pleasure trip to the Pacific coast, 
where he will remain three or four weeks. He is accom- 
panied by his family. 


C. W. Myers, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Adair Lockman, general sales manager for the 
Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., were prominent visitors 
among local lumbermen this week. 


George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co. and the 
Bay de Noquet Co., with headquarters in the Railway Ex- 
change Guilding, Chicago, is visiting the northern Wisconsin 
mills of these concerns. 

Bert E. Cook, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
is taking his second vacation this summer, spending a week at 
New Haven, Mich., where he is engaged in aquatic sports. 


A. E. Hart, manager for Leland G. Banning, manufacturer 
of hardwoods, Cincinnati, Ohio, passed thru Chicago on Fri- 
day of last week. Mr. Hart was enroute home from Battle 
Creek, Mich., where he had been enjoying three weeks of rest 
and recreation preparatory to facing the trials and tribula- 
tions that the hardwood manufacturer may expect during the 
coming fall and winter, 


Several new drill halls will be constructed at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Stations, plans for this construction 
having been approved by Secretary of the Navy Daniels last 
Monday. It is the intention to equip the Great Lakes school 
to turn out sailors for the Navy in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. This undertaking will call for additional large quanti- 
ties of lumber, the station already having been a heavy con- 
sumer, 

Frank EF. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, returned Tuesday from Lake Orion, Mich., where 
he spent a vacation of three days at the summer cottage of an 
old friend, J. H. P. Smith, of Detroit. Mr. Fish, according 
to his own testimony, enjoyed himself excellently and after 


-even such a brief vacation—the only one he gets this year, 
‘he says—is again in the pink of condition to tackle the mani- 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


fold problems of the administration of a lumber association. 
Heber J. Fuller, the assistant secretary, also has gone on a 
brief vacation, no one knows whither, 

Frank G. Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., 
with Mrs. Wisner and their two children, has been spending 
several days in Chicago this week, enjoying the lake breezes, 
after a visit to the old home in Iowa. Mr. Wisner expects to 
cut his vacation short, however, in order to get back home in 
time to perfect arrangements for the Liberty Loan drive in 
September. He has been active in the previous loan drives, 
War Savings stamp campaign, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
drives and has helped to put Mississippi ‘‘over the top” in 
each of them. Mrs. Wisner, too, has been active in Red Cross 
work and other war activities. 

Mrs. Edward Hines is one of the Chicago gold star mothers 
who this week are engaged in boosting the Pershing Patriotic 
drive for the sale of War Savings stamps. Chicago is asked 
to furnish 1,000,000 names for the Pershing honor roll, and 
from the “gold star booth” at Madison and Dearborn streets, 
where Mrs. Hines is stationed, comes an appeal such as few 
can pass us. Lieutenant Edward Hines, jr., died in France 
from pneumonia contracted while on active service. 


Herbert F. Adey, formerly sales manager for the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co. (Inc.), at McNary, La., who entered service 
in the marine corps as an enlisted man, recently received a 
commission as lieutenant, and expects to embark for “Over 
There” before long. In a recent letter he says that “for 
awhile I was very much afraid that I would be sent to the 
tropics for expeditionary duty. However, to my great joy, 
I have just been assigned to the overseas depot. I only hope 
this will mean across before very much longer.” In the mean- 
while Lieutenant Adey’s address is: Herbert F. Adey, Lieut. 
U. 8S. Marine Corps, Quantico, Va., Overseas Depot, Barracks 
849. 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, was in Chicago for a day this week en route to 
association headquarters at Seattle, Wash., after having 
spent the last three months in Washington, D. C., looking 
after the interests of the west Coast manufacturers. He 
reports having perfected arrangements for the early release 
of orders for fir that will amount to over 80,000,000 feet for 
cantonment construction. Already deliveries have been made 
at Rockford of more than 20,000,000 feet for the enlarge- 
ment of Camp Grant and orders are being released now for 
Battle Creek, Des Moines and other points. Mr, Allen hopes 
soon to be flying in France in machines for which members 
of his association have supplied. material, as he has prac- 
tically completed arrangements for entering the active air 
service and will be enrolled in one of the eastern flying 
schools in a short time for instruction prior to being ordered 
to France for service. The work of the west Coast bureau 
at Washington that has been in charge of Mr. Allen has been 
taken over by Dwight Davis, of Chicago. 


~ 


I. W. W.’S CONVICTED AND AWAIT SENTENCE 


The 100 leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
including William D. Haywood, general secretary and treas- 
urer of the organization, who have been on trial for 138 
days before Federal Judge K. M. Landis, in Chicago, were 
found guilty of conspiracy to disrupt the nation’s war pro- 
gram after fifty minutes’ deliberation by the jury last Satur- 
day. Monday, Aug. 26, was the date set for sentence. In 
the meanwhile counsel for the convicted I. W. W.’s made 
application for new trial, but the possibilities are strong that 
this will be denied. 

The gang was indicted on four counts, specifically charging 
violation of the espionage act, the section of the criminal 
code prohibiting interference with the civil rights of citizens, 
the selective service act and the conspiracy statute. Judge 
Landis in his charge to the jury withdrew the fifth and last 
count of the indictment, charging conspiracy to violate the 
postal laws. 

The maximum penalty provided in such cases is twenty- 
seven years in prison and $10,000 fine each. 

This case is of especial interest to the lumber industry 
in the Pacific Northwest, as many of the crimes and acts of 
sabotage charged against the convicted were staged in lumber 
camps and mills there. Several lumbermen from the West 
were among the numerous witnesses called for examination 
during the course of this trial. The final disposition of the 
case will be watched with eager interest, especially by the 
operators in the West, who have suffered much in the past 
thru the depredations of the I. W. W., and this may mark the 
first step toward effectually stamping out this evil. 





ASSOCIATION AGAIN GOES ‘‘OVER TOP’’ 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has again gone 
“over the top” in war work. This time it was in the Salva- 
tion Army campaign for funds with which to carry on the 
good work of feeding doughnuts, apple pie and coffee to the 
American boys in the trenches, which was energetically waged 
in Chicago last week. The lumbermen’s quota was set at 
$10,000 and that sum was easily raised before the end of the 
week, and by the time the campaign closed, last Monday night, 
an extra $2,000 had been gathered in. The war board of the 
association, of which C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., is chairman, is to be credited with this fine showing, for 
which it is largely responsible. 

Several large subscriptions were entered, among them be- 
ing those of Herman H. Hettler, of the H. H. Hettler Lumber 
Co., $1,000 ; Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
$1,000 ; George T. Hixon, of the Alexander-Hixon Lumber Co., 
$1,000; Mrs. C. H. Worcester, wife of C. H. Worcester, of 
the company of the same name, $1,000; J. K. Joice, $500; 
James D. Joice, $500; James P. Soper, of the Soper Lumber 
Co., $500, and the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., $500. Numer- 
ous other concerns contributed smaller amounts. 

With this campaign off its hands the war board of the 
association is already beginning to clear the decks for the 
fourth Liberty loan, which will be launched Sept. 19, and in 
this drive it will not rest until the association, and Chicago’s 
lumberdom, again has gone “over the top” gloriously and with 
a liberal margin. 





SASH AND DOOR MAN ENTERS POLITICS 


Henry A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, has announced his candi- 
dacy on the Republican ticket for county commissioner from 
the country townships of Cook County, Illinois. Mr. Sellen, 
who is a resident of Berwyn, IIl., is well known and popular 
in the districts in which he is campaigning and his success 
at the primaries on Sept. 11 is assured. 

Mr. Sellen, besides being vice president and general man- 
ager of the Morgan Sash & Door Co., is treasurer of the 
North American Wood Products Corporation, and treasurer 
of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association. He was born 
Nov. 8, 1865, at Beaver Dam, Wis., and received a grammar 
and high school education at this place. He is a life-long 





HENRY A. SELLEN, BERWYN, ILL. ; 
Seeking County Commissionership 


Republican and this is his first venture into higher politics, 
he never having held office except as trustee for the village 
of Berwyn and as chairman of the finance committee of the 
Berwyn village board, 

Mr. Sellen also is a prominent club and fraternity member, 
being identified with the Chicago Athletic Association, the 
Berwyn, Builders’ and Chicago Motor clubs, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and 
in the Masonic order is Past Master of Berwyn Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., La Grange Chapter, R. A. M., Trinity Com- 
mandery of Knights Templars, La Grange, Medinah Temple 
and the order of Odd Fellows. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER AT CHICAGO 

From Aug. 14 to Aug. 20, inclusive, five vessels brought 
1,296,000 feet of lumber, 6,000 cedar ties and 1,900 cedar 
posts to Chicago. The largest lumber cargo was carried by 
the steamer 7'. 8S. Christie from Escanaba, Mich., and com- 
prised 524,000 feet. The next largest, 302,000 feet, was 
carried by the steamer Sidney O. Neff from Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Aug. 14—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Escanaba, Mich., 270, 
000 feet. 

Aug. 15—Steamer 1’. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 524,000 
feet. 

Aug. 17—Schooner Edward HE. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 
200,000 feet. 

Aug. 19—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Nahma, Mich., 302,000 
feet. 

Aug. 19—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Pine River, Mich., 
6,000 cedar ties and 1,900 cedar posts. 





Lumber dealers, tell your farmer 
friends that the Government will ap- 
prove the building of houses for the 
farm help and buildings for the storage 
of farm products. This is your oppor- 
tunity to keep business going. 
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ASSOCIATION INCREASES INSPECTION FEES 


Owing to the general increase in the cost of maintaining its 
inspection service, the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion has found it necessary to increase its fees. The 
new fees are 75 cents a thousand feet on all woods except 
cherry, rock elm, figured and quartered gum, hickory, mahog- 
any, walnut, quartered woods and strips, for which the 
charge now is $1 a thousand. A charge of $6 a day for lost 
time and a minimum fee of $3 on small lots will be assessed. 
This new fee schedule went into effect Aug. 1. 

The association announces the appointment as deputy 
national inspector for the Baltimore (Md.) district of Ken- 
neth MacLea, 2804 Alameda Avenue, Baltimore, and instructs 
members that all applications for inspection work in that 
district should be addressed accordingly. 





GOVERNMENT SEEKS ASH LUMBER 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association has received 
the two following requisitions for white ash, firsts and 
seconds, from the United States Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, both to be delivered at Bristol, Pa., all 
communications in reference to which should be addressed for 
the attention of F. K. Paxton, United States Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 140 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

REQUISITION BH-153-154—12,000 lineal feet 3x3-inch, ran- 
dom lengths, S48 to a finished size of 244x214 inches. Must 
be practically clear stock. An occasional tight knot will not 
be considered a defect ; otherwise must be clear. Balance of 
small car to be 6/4 firsts and seconds, plain red oak. Ship- 
ment to be made immediately. 

REQUISITION BH-153-154—2,400 lineal feet 5/4x6-inch 
S281E to 14%x5%. 

1,240 lineal feet 2x12-inch S4S to 1}3x11%; must be in 
9-foot 38-inch lengths and multiples. 

108 pieces 2x12-inch, 33 S48 to 1%x11%. 

4,500 lineal feet 6/4x12-inch random lengths, S28 to 1%. 
ia 10,200 lineal feet 1x6-inch, 16-foot and longer, S4S to 
x5%. 

2,100 lineal feet 8x3-inch random lengths in the rough. 

All of the above to be firsts and seconds white ash, with 
the exception of the 108 pieces of 2x12-inch-33, which are to 
be used for accommodation ladders and must be free from any 
defects that will weaken the piece, as strength is the impor- 
tant factor for this item. 





BUILDING REQUIRES MUCH LUMBER 


One of the largest all-wood structures that have ever been 
built in Chicago is now rapidly arising in Grant Park near 
the lake front, in which will be housed the great war exposi- 
tion to be held Sept. 2 to 15 under Government auspices. This 
exposition promises to be one of the most unique and com- 
plete of its kind ever arranged anywhere, with exhibits of 
every conceivable kind of implements and accessories of war, 
from helmets, military boots and uniforms of all the bellig- 
erent armies to the famous French 75’s, trench mortars, 
grenade throwers and other death-dealing devices employed 
in modern warfare. All the Allied armies will be repre- 
sented with material originating directly with them, and 
there will also be numerous trophies of war, won on all of 
Europe’s battlefields, on exhibition. More than a dozen car- 
loads of exhibits, mostly consigned to the exposition by the 
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BUILDINGS ERECTED TO HOUSE GOVERNMENT 
WAR EXPOSITION 


British War Mission have already been received and much 
more is now on the way to Chicago. 

The main building of the group that will house these ex- 
hibits extends a distance of two blocks and in addition is 
equipped with a wing another half of a block long. The Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., which secured the contract for the 
required lumber, already has hauled to the ground more than 
300,000 feet, and more will be required to complete the big 
job. Most of the lumber entering into the construction is 
No. 1 southern pine, and the buildings have been designed for 
semi-permanent service, it being likely that after they have 
served their original purpose of housing the exposition they 
will be converted into use for other war activities. 

This great exposition will afford opportunity for many peo- 
ple from all sections of the country to visit Chicago and it is 
expected that the city will be thronged with visitors during 
that time, among whom of course will be many lumbermen. 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMAN INCORPORATES 


F. H. Marshall, for thirteen years sales manager for the 
Cotton State Lumber Co., at Meehan Junction, Miss., and 
the Whitacre Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has purchased 
the planing mill of the Reform Milling Co. at Reform, Ala., 
and has incorporated under the name of Marshall Lumber 
& Mill Co, (Inc.). This concern will do a concentration busi- 
ness and some transit dressing besides engaging in general 
wholesaling, making shipments direct from the mill as well as 
from the yard. It will make a specialty of handling dimension 
boards and small square timbers ranging in size from 4x4-inch 
to 12x12 inches, and will also manufacture flooring and siding. 
The personnel of the cmpany is well known to the trade, 





NEW EASTERN COMPANY LAUNCHED 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—The sudden appearance of the 
L. & H. Lumber Co. in the Boston lumber world is greeted 
with interest by the trade, for the officers of the new com- 
pany are tried and. true lumbermen well known for years in 
soston. The president is William HW. Litchfield, of Litch- 
field Bros., with mills at North Vernon, Ill.; the secretary 
is Arthur M. Moore, secretary of the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, and the treasurer is H. F, Hunter, 
long in business for himself at 70 Kilby Street. 

Mr. Litchfield stated when seen by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN correspondent that they were getting ready for the fine 
business after the war. Pessimism evidently is not in Mr. 
Litchfield’s vocabulary. 

The new concern is entirely independent of the Litchfield 
sros. Lumber Co. but acts as its selling agent here, It 
will deal in western and northern hardwood lumber, repre- 
senting mills in Vermont as well as the Indiana mills of 
Litchfield Bros. It is incorporated under the laws of Mas- 
sSachusetts for $25,000. 

The offices of the L. & H. Lumber Co. are located at 77 
Kilby Street in the heart of the wholesale lumber district 


of Boston. The new home of the company is spacious, con- 
sisting of a large central office with reception hall, a private 
office for Mr. Litchfield, beside it a private office for Mr. 
Hunter, and at the end of the large open office a room for 
Mr. Moore. Many members of the trade have happened in 
the last week to offer greetings to old friends in the new 
concern, 


FORCED TO CHANGE CORPORATE NAME 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 20.—The Doyline Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
is the name that J. G. Willis, G. N. Brown and K. M. Gaiennie 
were forced to incorporate under when they applied for a 
charter for the corporation they recently formed, instead of 
the name of Louisiana Lumber & Tie Co. (Inc.), as announced 
in the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN last week. The reason for 
the forced change is that other parties within the State had 
formed a corporation to be known as the Louisiana Lumber 
& Tie Co. and had their charter recorded just a few days 
before that of Messrs. Willis, Brown and Gaiennie was re- 
ceived by the secretary of State. All future business in 
consequence will be done under the firm name Doyline Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), the only change being in name, the stock- 
holders and officers remaining the same. 
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GOOD AND BAD LUMBER PILING 


In the July bulletin of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. are reproduced two photographs of lumber piles—one 
showing the right, safe way of piling, and the other the wrong, 
unsafe way. These illustrations are reproduced herewith. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO PILE LUMBER 


They strikingly emphasize the points of distinction between 
safe and unsafe lumber piling. 

The accident records of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. bear witness to the hazards of careless piling and a long 
list of serious accidents resulting from it could be cited, 

The first illustration shows several lumber piles in the 
yards of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago. It is 
a fine example of safe piling, and it should be noted that the 
piles have concrete foundations. The driveway is neatly 
planked. The pile has a roof, “tied’’ down, ‘The piling has 
been carefully done; there is the proper degree of slant. 

The other illustration depicts some piles in an Indianapolis 
yard, the insurance on which was cancelled on the recom- 
mendation of a safety engineer representing the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. This is the height of unsafe piling, with 
the pile without a foundation, set right down on the ground, 
The piling is carelessly done and the slant is dangerous. One 








THE WRONG WAY, HIGHLY UNSAFE 


pile is in imminent danger of toppling over. The top is not 
fastened down and boards could easily be blown off, hitting 
passersby. 

The company makes the suggestion that piles should not be 
too high. In large cities fire regulations usually prescribe 
a limit. The matter of foundation is very important, piles 
too often having only a flimsy or rotten foundation when 
safety demands a substantial one. 





BOY KILLED IN ELEVATOR ACCIDENT 


An elevator accident in the Atlantic Hotel, Chicago, Fri 
day, Aug. 16, resulted in the death of Philip B. Thompson, 
20-year-old son of Alvah O. Thompson, president of the A. 
O. Thompson Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. The boy had 
arrived in Chicago on the afternoon of the same day, on a 
vacation from school. With two chums he registered at the 
hotel and the trio started for their room. His two friends 
entered the elevator first. The girl elevator operator started 
the car and was closing the door just when young Thomp- 
son, who had lagged behind, saw that his friends were about 
to go up without him, and he attempted to jump into the 
moving car thru the closing door. The door caught his 
foot, and with it held vicelike he was pulled between the 
door and the metal structure of the mezzanine floor and 
was killed almost instantly. 

The elevator was stopped between floors and firemen with 
flashlights dropped into the shaft, the lights in the car hav- 
ing gone out, and with saws cut away the metal floor of the 
car to release the body, an operation that required more 
than an hour. 

The father, Alvah O. Thompson, arrived in Chicago from 
Kansas City on Saturday to take charge of the body. 


DESCRIBES ARMY RAILROAD SYSTEM IN 
' FRANCE 

Lieutenant Joseph A. Gorman, formerly Chicago representa- 
tive of the Vilas County Lumber Co., of Winegar, Wis., who 
won his commission at the second officers’ training camp at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., is making exceptionally good progress in 
military life. He now is general yardmaster of the vast army 
railroad yards behind the lines in France, claimed to be the 
largest of their kind in the world. In a recent letter to his 
mother, Mrs. Peter Gorman, of Grand Rapids, Mich., he 
describes railroad life in France interestingly, as follows: 


DEAR MOTHER: Have not written to you for a week be- 
cause this is the first time I have found a place where I could 
write a letter. Am on my new job and it is going to be some 
job at that. The town I was formerly in was very fine, but 
I was ordered to school, and then they caught me by wire and 
sent me here. I have been assigned to duty as general yard- 
master of Uncle Sam’s new railroad yards and warehouse 
layout, which it is claimed is the largest of its kind in the 
world. When this place is in full swing it will take forty 
switch engines to handle the work. There will be seven train 
yards holding about 2,000 cars each, besides 180 warehouses 
500 feet long, and we will have to pull and set 250 house 
tracks a night, about 75 doors to the track. You could drop 
Wyoming yards in it and not find it. 

. . . 

There are 4,500 men working on the warehouse system and 
railroad yards here. There are steam shovels, cranes, pile 
drivers, switch engines, concrete mixers and various other 
machines used in construction work, even to a saw and plan- 
ing mill to cut and dress the lumber which comes fresh from 
the hands of a_ regiment of American woodsmen working in 
the forests of France. The French people are amazed at the 
progress made by the Americans in construction work here, 
and come for miles around to watch the work of the steam 
shovels digging out a hill. We also have a large number of 
German prisoners working on the job, and while they thought 
light of the part the Americans were taking in the war at 
first, after seeing the vast amount of supplies and men being 
handled thru this station they now realize that they were 
badly misinformed, 

My duty is to see that the stray cars of soup, beans or 75's 
do not get buried for more than a week at a time. It was 
hard at first to get it down to a system, but I was given ten 
good engineers, University of Pennsylvania men, as assistants, 
and now everything is just like clockwork. All the French 
equipment is link and pin and the most danger I am in now is 
having the pin stick when I am trying to make a drop or two. 

We ran our first American freight train out of here last 
week, 37 new American, 36 feet, 66,000 pounds capacity cars, 
Baldwin engine and American crews, about 1,700 tons. 

We are also handling quite a few of the American hospital 
trains, 15 coaches of Pullman sleeper type, very fine, even in 
the States. 

This is a great, big job over here and practically every man 
that comes over with the idea of leading his men into action 
over the top at once finds himself with a pick and shovel 
building a piece of track or digging ditches for a sewer to 
some army hospital. It is just a question of time, tho, when 
they will strip the L. of C, of all of us able-bodied men and 
send us forward, replacing us with men not fit for front line 
service, who have received wounds that will not incapacitate 
them for duty here, the same as the British and French have 
done long ago. 

> + + 

I spent some time in the American headquarters before 

coming here, and these are located in the midst of a very 














AFTER LAST WEEK’S FIRE AT YARDS OF RED RIVER 
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wonderful chateau country, which gave me a chance to see 
some historical places—the hang-outs for Joan of Arc, Charle- 
magne and several other notables of the stone age. These 
chateaux have the exterior extensively decorated with hand- 
carved stone, and in my opinion must have been done before 
the days of labor unions or the builders would have gone 
bankrupt. 

The people‘around these parts use oxen with the horn yoke 
a their work, and it looks like the old days in Caledonia, 
Mich, 

I have a room and breakfast here for about 65 francs per 
month, and my other two meals, which are very good, at 7 
francs per day. Am only a couple of miles from the seashore 
and the nights are always cool and good for sleep. Am well 
fixed for everything; can get good cigars from the Q, M. at 
6 cents each by the box, cigarettes at 6 cents per package, 
candy etc., so am all set fine. 

This is Sunday afternoon and there is to be a procession 
thru the village, as it is first communion Sunday. All the 
people in the village will march thru the streets following the 
priests. As I sit in front of the window here in the yard I 
can see for miles. The country is as flat as a billiard table. 

I saw a French wedding the other day in which the bride 
was dressed in black with a.black veil, and on inquiry found 
that since the war all brides are dressed in black. All wed- 
dings are held on foot, the people following the principals in 
couples. 

There is one other thing I want to tell you about and that 
is the cooks. In a village I was formerly located in I stayed 
at a small hotel made famous by “The Three Musketeers,” 
and I never will forget the way that woman fried eggs—in 
butter in a china dish (four of the finest) and served thick 
chocolate and a liberal slab of war bread, with real country 
butter. I used to go to bed early so I could wake up and have 
breakfast, 

We are having very fine weather here and everything is 
going lovely with me. While I often think of the people back 
home, I am more than satisfied with my lot in life and anxious 
to do my duty for Uncle Sam until this war is won, and won 
completely. With love to all at home, I remain, your loving 
son, Jon. 

Lieutenant Gorman’s address is: Lieut. Joseph A. Gorman, 
{nfantry O. R. C., Base Section No. 1, American Expeditionary 
Force. 
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SPOKANE LUMBERMEN TO FACE THE HUN 

SPOKANE, Wasu., Aug. 17.—H. T, Gates, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau of this city, and who has been 
identified with the lumber industry for over thirty years, 
left this week for service in the spruce division, reporting at 
Vancouver Barracks, Vancouver, Wash, He will be assigned 
to work under Col. Brice P. Disque, head of the airplane 
production division of the War Department. Before coming 
to Spokane twenty years ago Mr. Gates was identified with 
lumber operations at Buffalo, N. Y. Since coming to Spokane 
he has been closely allied with the trade and for several 
months has had charge of the credit bureau here. He lived 
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at 1127 Cleveland Avenue with his family before joining the 
service. 

Enoch EB. Engdahl, president of the Spokane Sash & Door 
Co., announced this week to the members of the Spokane 
school board, of which he is a member, that he has volun- 
teered his services in the spruce division of the Army and 
expects a commission under Colonel Disque soon. In all 
probability he will leave for Vancouver Barracks this week 
to enter Army service in the lumbering division handling air- 
plane production. + 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Watervilet, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Smith A. Waterman has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Portiand, Ore., Aug. 16.—By decision of the United 
States Circuit Court at San Francisco the J. K. Lumber 
Co. is ordered to make an accounting of the properties 
acquired in 1914 from the Hamilton Creek Lumber Co., 
the Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co., and the Hamilton 
Creek Railroad, all properties in Skamania County, 
Washington, and interests of E. H. Dodge, now in bank- 
ruptcy. The decision is a step toward ending the longest 
and bitterest case on the Oregon records. The litigation 
has lasted five years and the present decision reverses 
decisions of the lower courts that have been in favor of 
the J. K. Lumber Co, 

La Conner, Wash., + 16—J. S. Church has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Skagit County Lumber Co. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


ARKANSAS.—The Caddo River Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., has purchased 2,700 acres of virgin pine lands 
in Montgomery County. 

FLORIDA.—The Pompano Lumber Co. has purchasea 
2,000 acres of cypress timber and several thousand acres 
of pine timber in the vicinity of Pompano, Fla. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


[Special correspondence of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Pertu, W. AustTRALIA, July 6.—Australians have by 
common consent called Independence Day America Day, 
and it has every appearance of settling down in the cal- 
endar as a permanent festival. All the Australian States 
celebrated the day with enthusiasm, but somehow it was 
very appropriate that the one State of the Commonwealth 
that had left no possible doubt about its sympathy with 
Great Britain and her valiant Allies should take pride of 
place for the extent of her organization and the complete- 
ness of her ceremonials. Western Australia has sent more 
than a tenth of her population to the various fronts, while 
in the two referendums on the conscription question she 
gave unmistakeable majorities in favor of the proposal. 
Little wonder, therefore, that when Independence Day 
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ONE OF THE FLOATS IN THR PARADD 


dawned the people of Western Australia made high holi- 
day of the occasion and vied with one another in paying 
a full measure of tribute and gratitude to the United 
States for all it has done and has undertaken to do in 
the common cause of freedom and democracy. 

Committees went to immense trouble to celebrate the 
great day in a becoming and characteristic manner worthy 
of the people they were honoring. The city itself was deco- 
rated in lavish fashion, even surpassing festivals more di- 
rectly affecting the Commonwealth, like Anzac Day in 
April. By noon, when the schools closed and many offices 
ended work for the day, dense crowds were in the streets. 
There were two processions, a military one in the morning 
and a civilian parade in the afternoon. The military 
forces made a fine display and took part in an imposing 
ceremony of presenting an illuminated address to Ameri- 
can Consul U. V. Burke, on behalf of President Wilson. 
There were some splendid addresses by the premier of the 
State, H. B. Lefroy, and others, and martial music and 





much enthusiasm. The civilian procession later in the day 
was an immense affair for Perth, surpassing anything seen 
here before for novelty and well marshaled effect. It had 
a very American atmosphere. There were cowboys, cow- 
girls, red Indians, and floats with tableaux representing 
things American as well as Australian and British, but 
American largely predominating. All along the route 
there was constant cheering, and the many bands that took 
part gave the whole proceedings an inspiring effect that 
will not readily be forgotten. 

During the afternoon procession a halt was made while 
an illuminated address from Western Australia to the 
western State of the United States, California, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Burke. 

In honor of America’s natal day a small souvenir silk 
American flag with the following wording printed thereon 
was worn by the Australian celebrants: ‘‘ Australia to 
America; America Day, July 4, 1918; Though Distance 
Divides Us the Same Ideals Unite Us.’’ In addition sev- 
eral poetic efforts on the theme ‘‘America’’ appeared in 
Perth newspapers. 





(Continued from Page 67) 


have quit the farmers, especially in the hills, due to crops 
being destroyed by the drouth, and this helps the mill labor 
situation. 

Shreveport interests, including lumbermen, are subscribing 
to a fund with which to send a local representative to Wash- 
ington to work for Government industrial plants for Shreve 
port, It is planned to send the city’s representative to Wash- 
ington soon and keep him there regularly for several months. 
The plan has congressional favor from representatives of 


this section. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 19.—Operations at summer camps progress favorably, 
as reported by woods superintendents within the week. De- 
mand has not decreased locally, while lumber shipments are 
good and prices high. 

The reorganization of the Michigan Hoop & Stave Co., of 
this city, which started operations again this week after a 
year’s idleness, is a matter of much importance to this city. 
H. L. Peterson, of Sturgeon Bay, is the president; P. J. 
Linder, of the same place, is vice president, and J. R. Mc 
Lain, of Marinette, is the secretary. Logs are now coming 
into the mill 500,000 feet a month. About fifty men are now 


employed. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 20.—The Government railroad administration and in- 
dividual railroads were asked for continued financial support 
by representatives of lumber interests and southern land 
development organizations at a conference in Atlanta Aug. 
12. Representatives of the Southern Pine Association’s de- 
partment of cut-over land utilization, the Georgia Land Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Settlement & Development Organi 
zations attended the conference. B, L. Winchell, regional 
director of railroads, made the plea for continued financial 
support, He pointed out that there was a bond between the 
railroads, lumbermen and land-development bodies. With 
lumbering gone, he said, the railroads of the South will have 
to look to other sources to make up their depleted tonnage. 
Land development organizations are therefore a means of 
keeping on a coéperative basis the land-owners and the rail 
roads, whose interests are so, closely associated. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, left for Cincinnati Aug. 17 to attend a meeting of 
the car loading rules committee of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association and the transportation committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The question of bulk- 
heading lumber on loaded cars will be discussed. Mr. Moore 
and KE. N. Harding, representing the carriers, held a test 
about six months ago, and the results of this will be discussed 
at the meeting in Cincinnati. Six test cars were loaded 
and bulkheaded in various manners. Careful tab was kept 
on them and photographs were taken. 

Car shortage in Louisiana is indicated in a message from 
Washington just received by John G. O’Kelley, Federal fuel 
administrator for the State, urging him to redouble his efforts 
to get cars unloaded promptly. Mr. O’Kelley immediately 
sent a rush call to J. J. Pelley, chairman of the New Orleans 
district operating committee, directing him to speed up the 
unloading of cars in New Orleans. Cars are getting scarcer 
as the summer advances, due to the movement of the cane, 
rice and cotton crops. New Orleans lumbermen are alarmed 
at the prospect. 

Gen. Lee Christmas, famous soldier of fortune, who lately 
has held the unexciting position of Guatemela repersentative 
for J. H. Burton & Co., of New Orleans and New York, was 
in New Orleans a few days ago en route to Washington for a 
conference with Mr. Burton, General Christmas declared his 
intention of offering his services to the Government, and 
said that tho he was 55 years old, he was as well able to bear 
a gun as any man of 45 who may be drafted. General Christ- 
mas has been connected with numerous governmental affairs 


in Central and South America, and has held many high posi- 
tions. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to readers of this journal 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. Burnham, patent 
and trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,270,285. Band saw mill. George B. Good, Rochelle, Ill. 

1,270,912. Adjustable device for use in cutting tenons. 
John A. KE. Woolcock, Heidelberg, Victoria, Australia. 

1,271,046. Lumber bundling frame. Carl A. Lohman, 
Seattle, Wash. 
wet. Saw mounting. Willis 8S. Sherman, Milwaukee, 
8. 

1,271,473. Saw guard. Gustave T. Johnson, Beloit, Wis., 
assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., same place. 

1,271,571. Box nailing machine. William F. Harriett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


1,271,606. Block dressing implement. John O’Laughlin, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1,272,370. Portable boring machine. John J. Brosnan, 
Worcester, Mass. 


1,272,472. Unpiling device for lumber. Carl A. Lohman, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,272,616. Saw sharpening device. 
Granite Falls, Wash. 

1,272,691. Woodworker’s saw. 
Adams, Mass. 


hn. Logging hook. Joseph BE. Saindon, Chehalis, 
ash. 

1,272,945. Barking drum. Herbert Guettler, Chicago, Ill., 
and William L. Davis, Eau Claire, Wis. 





Joseph B. Bujold, 


Solomon Mahel, North 
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A great many conflicting reports are made in these 
war times as to the scarcity of labor and general condi- 
tions and these reports naturally affect building work the 
same as any other industry. One of the most recent dis- 
couraging reports has been that building operations were 
at a standstill in the rural districts because of the at- 
tractive jobs offered carpenters by ship building. con- 
cerns. Some of the rumors abroad have indicated that 
most of the carpenters in the small towns have migrated 
to the cities and taken up work with the ship building 
companies, 

Just a few days ago the writer sent letters of inquiry 
to a number of lumber companies in Wisconsin towns. 
The letters were addressed to concerns in towns from 500 
to 2,500 population, the aim being to ascertain whether 
carpenters are available for building operations in the 
rural districts. About twenty-five of these personal let- 
ters to managers of lumber yards were sent out and re- 
turns have come back from most of them. Summarizing 
the replies, it appears that there has been no general 
exodus of carpenters. On the contrary, carpenters seem 
to be plentiful for the rural districts. It appears that 
the carpenters in the smaller towns and those who work 
in the country are not, as a rule, of the younger class of 
men who are attracted by the Army and Navy or subject to 
draft. Most of the carpenters in the smaller towns are 
older men who have homes of their own and families and 
are not subject to military service. Furthermore, most 
of them are well settled and have little desire to move 
away to live in the big cities. If they did so move they 
would have to leave their families, and few of them care 
to do that. 

Skilled Labor Available 


The form of question sent to the lumber dealers is as 
follows: 

‘*Ts it true that most carpenters in small towns have 
left for the cities and ship building plants, and is it 
difficult to get carpenters to work in the country and small 
towns???’ 

Here are a few sample answers which indicate the sit- 
uation as to carpenters: 


1. Plenty of carpenters. More than can get steady work 
at the trade this year. 
2. Carpenters are not plentiful here, but no buildings have 
been postponed any length of time for this reason. 
. 3. ~ sgmead is all employed, but enough carpenters here to do 
all work. 
4. We find that most of the men in small towns do not go 


ay. 
5. Not in this town. 
6. Some carpenters in small towns have gone to ship 
building and other Government work. It is — a war 
condition. There is a greater shortage of common labor than 
of carpenters. 
7. We have a good supply. 
8. We have nearly as many carpenters as before. Only 
those in the draft are gone to war. 
9. Carpenter labor very scarce here, but still to be had. 
10. We have no trouble in our section. 
11. Only a few of our carpenters have left for the above 
purposes. 
, a We have our regular men all here, doing all the work in 
sight. 
13. Not one left from here. All seem to be exempt. 
14. There are plenty of carpenters to do all the work here 
in this city and territory. 
15. Not so in this locality. Carpenters come in here from 
Boscobel and other places to help our local men. 
16. We know of none from here who have gone yet. Car- 
penters are a little hard to get promptly. 


Obtainable Supply of Nails 


Another rumor, which has caused considerable disturb- 
ance in the building plans of those who buy from small 
town yards, is that there is a scarcity of nails and that 
in some small communities nails are not obtainable. The 
question sent to lumber dealers on this topic was as 
follows: 

‘*Ts it true that it is difficult to get nails for use in 
small towns and the country?’’ 

A few of the sample answers are as follows: 


1. Recently we understand there is talk of some difficulty 
for dealers to get nails. Has not prevented any building so 
ar. 

2. I have not heard of it so far here. Mostly barns and 
outbuildings, I understand, are allowed nails etc. 

8. Can purchase all nails wanted for immediate use. 

4. We are building eight houses. Have the help and nails 
and all material needed. 

5. At present we can get nails. It has been reported that 
nails will not be available later on. 

6. Just now it is. 

7. For some classes of new work. 

8. Not here, but have heard it reported that same are 
scarce in some towns. 
. We have had no trouble in getting nails in this town. 


aw 


. No. 
11. Have not heard of any trouble in the small towns. 


. Yes. 

13. We have been able to get all the nails that we can use. 
14. We have had all the nails necessary for building here. 
15. No, we have heard no complaints of not getting nails. 
16. If this is true, it is only lately. We think not. 

17. Farmers can get all the nails they need here. 


Common Labor and Building by Farmers 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go into the matter of com- 
mon labor in the smaller towns, altho inquiry was sent to 
the same lumbermen on this topic. A majority say that 
there is no shortage of common labor. A few say that 
common labor is all employed and that some have gone 
to the Army, but in the main the situation as to common 
labor is reported to be much more satisfactory than one 
would judge by the various reports which are afloat. 

Of course the underlying matter of importance in the 
country as to building operations is whether or not farm- 
ers have sufficient funds with which to build. In order 
to get at this matter the following question was asked: 

‘Are farmers in your neighborhood financially able 
to build such modern buildings as will meet their reason- 
able requirements??? 

Here are a few of the sample answers: 

1. They are. 


2. Yes; we have a very wealth neighborhood. 


3. Farmers bett 
community. tter off financially than ever before in this 


Labor and Supplies for Wisconsin Towns 


[By William H. Wiseman] 








4. Farmers usually build what is necessary here. We are 
ours many on the books, as none can get money at the 
ank, 
. 5. Farmers in this neighborhood build fine houses and 
arns. 


. Yes, 
is bey but are delaying on account of war conditions, 
. Yes. 

9. Yes. O. K. They ought to save money when they get 
40 cents per pound for cheese and everything they sell is 
double price. 

10. Yes, fairly so. The able men among them can buy and 
build anything they need, 

Ty es, sir. 

12. Yes. 

13. This season we have done fairly well. People don’t 
realize how high prices are as yet. 

14. Yes. 

15. They are. 

16. Yes, I find it so. Some may have to borrow, but the 
7 checks will soon square it. 


” Conditions Recapitulated 


The letters received substantiate the following facts: 

1. There is not a serious shortage of carpenters in the small 
towns, ° 

2. Plenty of nails are available for needed buildings. 

8. The scarcity of common labor is not nearly so bad as has 
been reported. 

4, Farmers are amply able to erect modern buildings such 
os hg needed for the successful and profitable operation of 
their farms. 


The towns from which answers by lumbermen were re- 
ceived and the population of each town are as follows: 
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INVENTS NEW CABLE CUTTER 


PorTLAND, OrgE., Aug. 17.—The current issue of the 
monthly bulletin of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen, published here, contains an interesting de- 
scription of a new cable cutter invented by Charles O. 
Olsen, a member of the L. L. L. L. The article says: 


Charles O. Olsen, a member of the L. L. L. L., employed at 
Camp 11 by the North Western Lumber Co. at Hoquiam, 
Wash., has contributed to the logging industry a valuable 
invention in the shape of a cable-cutter. In addition to its 
time saving qualities and ease of operation, the device orig- 
inated by Mr. Olsen is said to be practicable in every respect 
and can be made readily without special equipment. The 
inventor has already put two of the cutters into use, obtaining 
highly satisfactory results. The Bulletin publishes herewith 
design of the parts, specifications and mode of operation, both 
the drawing and description of which were prepared by Mr. 
Olsen. The description follows: 

This sketch gives an idea of the cable cutter, so that a 
blacksmith may observe the principle on which it works, and 
be able to make one like it. The frame is made out of choker 
steel, 1144x5-inch. The cutting edges are beveled a little. The 
knife (C) is made of %x2%%4-inch very good tool steel. The 
wedge (D) is made of %x2%-inch tool steel, and is 2% 
inches wide at the top, 2 feet long and about 1 inch wide at 
the bottom. The filler pieces (HE) are made of %x2%-inch 
soft steel. The bolts (Ff) are soft steel, 14% inches thick 
by 6% inches nem The dogs (G) which hold the cable 
steady, are made of %-inch thick by 244-inch wide soft steel, 
and must be made so the eyes will fit over the bolts, and fit 
tightly over the cable. The wedge and knife must fit accu- 
rately and move snugly between frame, when wedge is driven 
down with a 12-pound sledge. Plenty of oil should be used 
on knife and wedge. The bolts should always be screwed 
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up tight. The frame is made about 16 inches or 18 inches. 
long. It must be straight. It must also be annealed and the 
holes for the bolts drilled, to insure accuracy. It is not 
necessary that the frame (B) be hard steel. It may be made 
of any material that is strong enough to withstand the strain. 
The cutting edges in frame (A) must be tempered as hard 
as possible. I made the edges dark red about %4-inch around 
the hole, and plunged it into the water. It gave good results. 
The knife (C)) must be tempered hard, and the cutting 
edge must be beveled. To operate: After placing cable in 
frame, the knife is slipped around the cable. The wedge is 
then placed between knife and filler piece, and driven down. 
This will force the knife against the cable and shear it off. 
If everything is made right, the cable will shear smoothly and 
square. I cut 200 cables (1%-inch) one morning in a very 


short time. 
Hymeneal 


NDALL-SPITLER.—Mrs. Ida B. Spitler, of Moor- 
lasa Ina and Edward M. Crandall, of Newcastle, Ind., 
were united in marriage at the Friends’ Church at New- 
castle, on Aug. 9, the ceremony having been performed by 
the Rev. J. I. Phillips. Mr. and Mrs. Crandall will reside 
in Newcastle, where Mr. Crandall is connected with the 
Bond Handle Co. and is well known among the lumber 
manufacturers of that section. 
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Red Cedar Shingles 


We Manufacture 


EAGLE BRAND XXX. 





These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac. 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B. C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the /argest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 



































TRACE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 
909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Attention 
Box F actory-—Specials) 


ON HAND—DRY 


100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 

100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 

100,000 feet 5-4 ie. , gas 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 
lo. 1 Box. 

100,000 feet 6-4 No. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 


lo. 1 Box. w 

100,000 feet 6-4x12” No, 3 and 4 Com, Oregon White 
Pine or No. 1 Box. 

200,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or12” No, 2 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 

300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 

200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 

10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Heary Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 























Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON y 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, agen 9 — pa WASH. 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash, 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 




















Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered. 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


SOUL 








Cedar PLILIN 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company ‘| 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 

















The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. , 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Nashville—The Allen Lumber & Box Co., 
whose sawmill and box factory were recently destroyed by 
fire, has leased the plant of the J. C. Stephenson Lumber 
Co. 

Rector—The C. C. Lipscomb Lumber Co. has surrendered 
its charter. 

Weldon—The Muirhead Shingle Co. has surrendered its 
charter. 

ILLINOIS. Robinson—The Hinman Lumber Co, has sold 
out to Harry E. Otey. 

Taylorville—J. A. Kimball has discontinued business. 

IOWA. Ogden—The Casey Jons Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Stokely Lumber Co., of Des Moines. 

Osceola—The Osceola Lumber Co, has changed its name 
to Nowers-Fleming Lumber Co, 

KANSAS. Labette—The McConnell Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Jenkins Essex Co. 

Wichita—The Roembach Lumber Co. has gone out of 
business. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—The Hamilton Lumber Co., a 
partnership composed of J. C. Hamilton and J. T. Kenton 
has dissolved and the business will be conducted under the 
name of J. T. Kenton, Mr. Hamilton retiring. 

Louisville—The Embry Box Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $200,000 to $250,000 and will make improvements. 

Mayfield—The Mayfield Planing Mills Co. has purchased 
the stock of O. S. Wagner, an independent dealer, and has 
consolidated stocks at the Mayfield plant. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—The W. J. Dalton Box 
& Lumber Co, is closing out. 

NEBRASKA. Ashland—Grebe & Almy have sold their 
lumber and coal business to D. E. Brown, of Mondamin, 
lowa, and G. M. Livengood, of Omaha, who have incorpo- 
rated under the name of the Ashland Lumber Co., with 
capital of $30,000. 

O’ Neill—O. O. Snyder has been succeeded by Seth Noble. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—The S. B. Sisson Lumber Co. 
has gone out of business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Colfax and Wahpeton—The McCul- 
loch & Robinson Lumber Co. has been succeeded in busi- 
ness by the Nortz Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Breckenridge, Minn. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—The Oklahoma Planing 
Mill Co. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$30,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Camden—G. L. Guy has bought 
out the Home Builders Supply Co. 


TEXAS. Bastrop—The Bastrop Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Turner Lumber Co., whose headquarters 
are at Elgin. 

Bishop—The Bishop Lumber Co, has been sold to the 
South Texas Lumber Co., a new concern of which W. W. 
Clack is manager. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen and Hoquiam—The Daven- 
port-Paine Co., a logging concern, has filed a petition at 
Montesano for voluntary dissolution as a corporation. 

Blaine—J. H. Parker has been succeeded in business by 
the Wnited Cedar Co. 


WISCONSIN. Bloomer—The Bloomer Mill & Lumber 
Co. is going out of business. 

Superior—The Superior Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Erlanson Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The Mack Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 

CALIFORNIA. Bay Point—The General Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. (Inc.) has been formed with a capital of $400,000 
to install a timber creosoting plant. 

Glendale—The Valley Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Albany—Application has been made for in- 
corporation of the West Georgia Pine Co., to manufacture 
lumber and for other purposes. The capital stock is $25,- 
000, with the privilege of increasing to not exceeding 
$250,000. 

Moultrie—The Colquitt Furniture Co. has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000 by J. L. Roberts and 
Clay L. Dean 

Savannah—The Canoochee TLumber Corporation has 
filed application for incorporation here. The petitioners 
are J. T. McAndrew and Ed. S. Elliott. They desire to do a 
general lumber business, and set their paid in capital 
stock at $100,000 with the privilege of increasing to not 
exceeding $500,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The C. F, Heidelberg Furni- 
ture Co. has been incorporated, with capital stock of 
$18,000, by C. F. and S. V. Heidelberg. 

Jackson—The Moore Box Co, has been incorporated, 
with capital of $10,000, by John L. Moore, Lamont Row- 
lands and M. A. Goodyear. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Frank Paxton Lumber 
fo. has been incorporated with a capital of $35,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Gulf Lumber & Trad- 
ing Corporation has been formed with a capital of $500,- 
000. Incorporators: Thorkil Hofmann Olsen, Hibernia 
Rank Building, New Orleans, La.; Owen Percy, Hamilton 
House, Bishopgate, London, England; and Wellington O. 
Harter, 29 W. 42nd street, New York City. 

Queens—The C. B. Mayer Architectural Woodwork Cor- 
poration has been formed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Cockey Bros. & 
Co, with a capital of $100,000, has been granted a charter 
to conduct a lumber business in New Hanover County. 
The incorporators are John, M. T. and Dora D. Cokey. 


OREGON. Portland—The R. J. Browne Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Gresham—The Gresham Veneer 
<‘o. has been incorporated with capital of $3,000. The in- 
corporators are J. P. Jerman and W. H. Swintz. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Laural Fork Lumber 
& Coal Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $60,000 
by George W. Rutland, Albert Crumley, H. M. Gorman 
and others. 

Memphis—The Dimension Stock and Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by J. A. 
M. Gardner, Henry Corbett, Redford Brown and others. 


VIRGINIA. Fredericksburg—The Dimension Lumber 
Co. has been chartered with a capital of $50,000. Incor- 
porators: Charles D. Binns, president; Charles F. Gaskill, 
secretary. 

Petersburg—The Petersburg Shook Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000. The officers are Cyrus 
W. Beale, president; James Mullen, secretary; both of 
Richmond. 

WASHINGTON. 
been incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Garvey-Weyenberg Con- 
struction Co. was recently formed with a capital stock of 
$5.000. The incorporators are Hugh Garvey, Martin C. 


Blaine—The United Cedar Co. has 


Weyenberg and John Balliet. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Greenville—The O. R. Porter Lumber Co 
oor the sawmill recently burned at a loss of 

Piedmont—M. R. Treadway, Jacksonville, Ala., plans 
to build a stave and heading mill here. 





ARKANSAS. Luxora—S. E. Simpson, of Luxora, and 
M. R. Grace, manager of the Kelley Handle Co., of 
Blytheville, have closed a deal for the sale of hickory 
timber from six sections of land near here with the un- 
derstanding that the company will build a handle mill 
either in Luxora or Rosa or between the two towns. 

Marmaduke—The Vail Cooperage Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
will rebuild the stave plant that was recently partly 
burned by fire. : 

Millville—The Freeman-Smith Lumber Co. will rebuild 
the dry kilns and other property recently burned at a 
loss of $250,000. 

FLORIDA. Oldsmar—The Oldsmar Development Co., 
of Tampa, will build a door and window frame factory. 

Jacksonville—The Cypress Creek Lumber Co. has been 
organized here and will erect a sawmill with an adjunct 
lath and shingle mill at Pompano. The mill will be an 
up-to-date bandsaw operation of 40,000 capacity. 

Pompano—The Pompano Lumber Co. will build a plant 
with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. The com- 
pany has purchased 2,000 acres of pine timber. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltham—The Buttrick Lumber 
Co. will build an addition to its plant to make boxes. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—The W. T. Letts Box & 
Cooperage Co. will rebuild its burned plant. 

OREGON. Marcola—The Fischer Lumber Co, will put 
up a $100,000 mill to replace the smaller plant that burned 
down a few weeks ago. It will have a capacity of 150,000 
feet a day. 


TENNESSEE. Tullahoma—M. R. Campbell will rebuild 
the sawmill recently burned at a loss of $2,000. 


WISCONSIN. South Superior—The Northern Lumber 
& Coal Co. is making important improvements in its re- 
tail yards. Housing sheds and a modern office building 
are being erected. The concern recently acquired the 
property and is modernizing it thruout, 


NEW VENTURES 


IDAHO. Ferdinand—The Wagner Lumber Co. will 
open a lumber and building material business here about 
Sept. 

INDIANA. Ridgeville—Lee Painter will open a retail 
lumber business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Earl B. King and William 
H. Sparrow, both formerly with the Firm Lumber Co., of 
this place, have formed a partnership under the name 

ing-Sparrow Lumber Co, and will conduct a wholesale 
and manufacturing lumber business, with headquarters in 
the Carter Building. 


WISCONSIN. Peshtigo—The Peshtigo Pulp & Paper 
Co., organized recently with capital stock of $300,000, to 
acquire the sawmill and lumber manufacturing plant of 
the Peshtigo Lumber Co., is now converting this into a 
pulp and paper mill at a cost of about $175,000. The mill 
will be ready Jan. 1 and will have a daily consumption of 
from 65 to 70 tons of hemlock timber. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—A small fire in the plant of 
$200 Blytheville Cooperage Co. entailed a loss of about 


Smithton—The Clark County Lumber Co. suffered a 
loss by fire recently. 

KANSAS. Collyer—The Mack-Welling yard here was 
burned out recently at a loss of about $15,000. 

LOUISIANA. ‘Colfax—The Big Pine Lumber Co. suf- 
fered a loss by fire that is estimated by Manager W. A. 
Brownlee as between $48,000 and $50,000, fully covered by 
insurance. About 1,500,000 feet of lumber, sheds ana 
other property were destroyed. 

MICHIGAN. Romeo—The planing mill of the George 
F. Robertson Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire caused 
by lightning at a loss estimated at more than $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Red River Lumber 
Co. sustained a loss by fire recently. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Lakeport—A sawmill belonging 
to W. G. and I. H. Chase on Lake Paugus was destroyed 
by fire at a loss of about $40,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Sturm, John & Sons sus- 
tained a loss by fire. 


OHIO. Columbus Grove—The McBride lumber yard 
was destroyed by fire on Aug. 5. 

Canfield—A sawmill being operated by James Clay 
near Deerfield and belonging to H. L. Weikart of this 
place was burned recently with no insurance. 

West Lafayette—A sawmill belonging to Frank Cabot 
was badly burned by a blaze starting in shavings from 
engine sparks. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The sawmill owned by John 
F. Robbins at Swan Lake Valley was destroyed recently 
by fire at a loss of between $10,000 and $12,000. The loss 
is partly covered by $7,000 insurance. 

Klamath _ Falls—The office and commissary building of 
the Kirk Lumber Co., forty miles north of here, was 
burned at a loss of about $1,000. 

Rainier—Fire in the plant of the Columbia River Door 
Co. entailed a loss of nearly half a million dollars. Fire 
started in the drying shed. It is probable that the plant 
will be rebuilt immediately. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Easton—The Serfass Lumber Co. 
lost a mill by fire. 
WASHINGTON. ‘Toledo—Fire destroyed the sawmill 


of Bert Moore, about three miles south of here, at a loss 
of about $15,000. Several thousand feet of lumber were 
also destroyed. 

Shelton—The Simpson Logging Co., of Seatle, suffered 
a loss to works, timber and machinery in its plant near 
here, amounting to about $200,000. 


OBITUARY | 


GEORGE MORELAND BOWIE 


WEATHERFORD, Tex., Aug. 19.—George Moreland Bowie, for 
many years identified ener petnnt d with the lumber business 
of this section and the South generally, died at the family resi- 
dence here Aug. 8, aged 72. He was a native of Scotland, but 
came to this country in 1868. He went to Iowa and organ- 
ized the Bank of Avoca, but soon after came to Texas and a 
little later at Fort Worth became associated with William 
Cameron & Co., with whom he acquired a partnership interest. 
Later he was prominent in cypress manufacture in Louisiana 
and was one of the organizers of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, for much of the early progress of 
which he is credited. 

Colonel Bowie retired from active business in 1899 and 
gave much of his attention to civic life in Weatherford. He 
was a member of this city’s fire department and was president 
of its school board, and in many public ways, especially in 
furthering Government work, was for years actively helpful. 
He was regarded as one of the most public spirited citizens of 
this section. 

In 1875 Colonel Bowie married Miss Margaret Armstrong, 
who survives him, as do four children: W. A. Bowie, presi- 
dent of the Gulf Export and Transportation Co., of Beaumont. 
Tex.; Mrs. Ben Fouts, of Tampico, Mexico: G. D. Bowie, of 
Amarillo, Tex.; Mrs. Barney Holland, of Weatherford, and 
two brothers, W. A. and A. H. Bowie, of London, Englund. 
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Funeral services were conducted Aug. 9, interment being in 

the city cemetery. The active pallbearers were C. D. Hartnett, 

- = — W. 8S. Fant, G. S. White, John Brown and 
. W. Davis. 


LAWRENCE H. PIERSON.—The passing of Lawrence 
H. Pierson, one of the best-known lumbermen on the Pa- 
cific coast, which occurred suddenly on Aug. 14 in San 
Francisco, was a distinct shock to his many friends in 
lumber trade circles of that city. Mr. Pierson, who was 
a native of San Francisco, and 54 years of age, is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Susie Ford Pierson, by four 
children, Lawrence Ford, Pauline H., Mildred E., and 
William M. Pierson, and by a brother, F, H. Pierson. 
The funeral services were held on Aug. 16 at Grays 
Chapel. There was a large representation of the leading 
lumber firms of San Francisco among the friends present. 
Mr. Pierson was actively attending to his duties at the 
office of Pope & Talbot until he was suddenly stricken, 
while at lunch with other officials. His death was al- 
most instantaneous. On the preceding day he had at- 
tended the weekly meeting of the Douglas Fir Club, of 
which he was president last year. Mr. Pierson was a 
prominent figure in lumber, shipping and box circles for 
many years and was secretary of the Gray’s Harbor Com- 
mercial Co., which is owned by Pope & Talbot. He was 
a notable figure on California street in the old days when 
ship chartering and selling were conducted on the floor 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, where he was for some 
years prior to 1886 employed as statistician. Mr. Pierson 
was with Pope & Talbot for nearly thirty years. Start- 
ing as a clerk, he worked up to be one of the managers. 
He was a hard worker, a man of exceptional ability and 
one who could always be depended upon. President W 
H. Talbot had great confidence in Mr. Pierson’s judgment, 
and said he depended a great deal upon his help. He was 
manager of the timber department of Pope & Talbot, 
and also looked after the domestic cargo interests, ‘‘Mr. 
Pierson was well informed, and of sterling character,”’ 
said a prominent lumberman. ‘He had the respect of all 
who had business dealings with him. He will be missed,’’ 


MORRIS RUSSELL HUNT.—Written into the records 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association is a splendid 
tribute to the late M. R. Hunt, who recently passed away 
from apoplexy at his home on Queen Anne Hill, Seattle. 
A resolution adopted by the trustees recites that for years 
Mr. Hunt was prominently identified with the association, 
having been “‘its first most efficient secretary, and at all 
times its wise counselor and advisor.’’ This tribute is 
only one among many coming from all parts of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. For nearly twelve years Mr. Hunt had 
managed the affairs of the Milwaukee Land Co., Seattle. 
Up to March, 1918, he was manager of its office and from 
that date until his death he was assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager, H. R. Williams. The 
scope of his activities is gaged by the facts that he was 
buyer for the company and that the holdings in Washing- 
ton and Idaho today embrace 276,000 acres of timber land. 
He was one of the best known mining men in the iron 
and steel trades in the middle west; for twenty-five years 
was manager of several of the largest iron and steel 
companies in northern Wisconsin, and for ten years was 
connected with that industry in Utah. He was a Mason 
and a member of the Masonic Club, Seattle... Besides 
his wife, Mrs. Mary Emmons Hunt, he is survived by two 
ee og ae E. J. Dockery, of Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. 

Roberts, of Salt Lake. Mr. Hunt was 71 years old, 
Salaar been born in Philadelphia. June 9, 1847. He was a 
resident of Seattle for fourteen years. 


FRANK B. MOODY.—The forestry member of the Wis- 
consin State Conservation Commission, Frank B. Moody, 





died suddenly Aug. 19 after a four days’ illness of pneu- 
monia at his home in Madison, Wis. He is survived by a 
widow and three small daughters, Mr. Moody was born 
in Maine thirty-eight years ago and was educated at 
Bates College and the School of Forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In 1906 he was appointed assistant 
State forester of Wisconsin and served in that capacity 
for six years. He then resigned to take charge of the 
forestry laboratory at Cornell University. When the State 
Conservation Commission was created Mr. Moody was 
recalled to Wisconsin and placed in charge of the divi- 
sion of forestry and parks. He was reappointed in 1917 
for a term of six years. Last fall Mr. Moody was given 
a captain’s commission in the second forestry regiment 
but because of his wife’s serious illness was later com- 
pelled to resign his commission, 


WILLIAM J. AUFDERHEIDE.—At his home in Indian- 
apolis last week, William J. Aufderheide died at the age 
of 78. Mr. Aufderheide has been a resident of Indian- 
apolis for fifty-five years, having gone to that city from 
Cincinnati, Ohio. During his early life he was active in 
the lumber industry and later became a part owner i! 
the Cabinet Makers’ Union of Indianapolis. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and two children. 


JOHN C. WEST.—Widely known among lumber oper- 
ators as the inventor of the alligator or warping tug, 
John C. West died recently at his home in Simcoe, Ont., 
at the age of 73. Mr. West was a member of the firm of 
West & Peachey, of Simcoe, which has been manufacturing 
these tugs for many years. His death was the result of 
an accident. The alligator tug which he invented com- 
pletely revolutionized the methods in use for the handling 
of logs in the water, having been used thruout the western 
hemisphere, both in North and South America. 





LL. W. FLANNIGAN.—The death of Lawrence W. Flan- 
nigan, a pioneer lumberman of northern Wisconsin, oc- 
curred recently at his home in Beaver Dam, Wis., after 
an illness of a year or so. He was a resident of Marinette, 
Wis., for many years, having been a member of the Fence 
River Logging Co., Fred Carney and John Nelligan being 
associated with him. 





JAMES A. BENNETT.—On Aug. 10 at his home in Tay- 
lorsville, Ky., James A. Bennett, prominent for a number 
of years in the lumber and building supply business, 
dropped dead a few hours after leaving his office. Mr. 
Bennett was 69 years of age, and had lived at Taylorsville 
for twenty-five years. 


JOHN CARLSON.—A well known lumberman of Lewis 
County, Wash., for more than a score of years, John Carl- 
son, president of the Carlson Lumber Co., of Mineral, 
Wash., and of the Carlson-Hill Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 
died at his home in Mineral after a brief illness Aug. 1. 
Mr. Carlson was born in Sweden, coming to this country 
when about 28 years old. He first went to Michigan and 
six years later moved to Washington. He is survived by 
a widow and three sons and two daughters. 





PHILLIP B. THOMPSON.—Phillip B. Thompson, 20- 
year-old son of Alvah O. Thompson, president of the A. O. 
Thompson Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was killed 
in an elevator accident in Chicago on Aug. 16. 





JOHN MERRINGER, SR.—At his home in Paris, Ky., on 
Aug. 12, John Merringer, sr., a retired cooperage manufac- 
turer of that city, died at the age of 60. Death was caused 
by heart failure sunerinduced bv the intense heat. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 





The lumber market in Chicago territory remains prac- 
tically unchanged from the previous week, with the de- 
mand, for hardwoods and softwoods alike, very light, 
stocks usually equally light and prices very firm on 
nearly all items. However, this being the season of the 
year when trade always is at its dullest, dealers do not 
complain, feeling secure in the expectation that the com- 
ing of fall will bring much commercial business that now 
is held back. Local lumbermen also have chosen this 
time for their vacations and this in a sense contributes 
to the inactivity of the market. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG. 17 














Lumber Shingles 
RR TB staal otaseredn dh oreo eunioiaisie sete 46,796,000 5,982,000 
|) | Sea aa sala oa ecole we oie alee eis Ta; "428, 000 11,551,000 
ey a rare 632,000 5,569,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 7 . AuG. 17 
Lumber Shingles 
MAREN ig acorelnie'c @idiete a stasaie oF aLd .. 1,631,270,000 very Ey 000 
1 a Sn AAS ee . 2,209,479,000 45,859,000 
DOCRORES: cs 620-0 a60 .. 578,209,000 245,588,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEBK ENDED AUG. 17 
Lumber Shingles 
GOI oceciee piesa Oipielels ace wid etetoaee 14,635,000 1,719,000 
Se Sa aeeie aide 459.> ee 41,199,000 6,234,000 
TO UNOID «5.6 00.5.0 bce 26,564,000 4,515,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. Sh TO AUG. 17 
mber Shingles 
UMMM, SA voutis aracdtece ocevsiets G02G pre. 805 7157.890,000 111,470,000 
BENS Fein sawed se ees wae ..+-. 1,007,008,000 802,592,000 
RNs ai5 5) ci5.9 nt 5065 5.0 249,118,000 191,122,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 


the ena ended Aug. 21, 1918, were: 





CLA No. Value 
wader “31, RR ito nn cst avait e Gis 618) 9c0 ble eeie 7% 4,700 
$ 1,000 and under CE ee 28 76,126 

5, 000 and under CO” 2 12,000 

10,000 and under 25,000 Sieh wp id, Oe we 4 67,000 
25, 000 and under 50,000............ f 117,000 
Over $100, 000—Machine is bliss Co. 1 254,000 
MN Tae iota auavais ip pier osc ws wc 018) 06% 45 $ 530,826 
Average valuation DOP AIOE» 6 0:0.0.0:0.6 9/410: sees 11,796 
POOLHIE DEOWINOUE WEEK. oo o.000005060 00.00% 44 880,850 
Average valuation previous week........ Marar 20,019 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 44 856,100 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 21, 1918.......... 1,555 25,900,632 
Totals corresponding period 1917....... 2,971 2,668,645 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 5,914 75601750 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 4,697 54,165,907 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 5,926 59,229,145 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 6,850 59,932,955 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5,761 58.319,610 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,089 80,756,685 
Totals corresponding period 1910...... . 7,185 56, 044; 235 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,471 60,438,445 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,015 38,889,845 


Totals corresponding period 1907....... 6,676 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—The northern pine market remains 
dull but firm. The only buying at this time is from in- 


45,343,745 





dustrial concerns engaged on war work. There is no 
disposition whatever to speculate, consumers when of- 
fered a bargain inevitably turning it down, saying that 
when they need the lumber they will rather pay full price 
than to load up at this time even at bargain figures. 
Some dealers say that outside of a continued demand for 
war purposes they do not look for any great activity in 
the near future, except that an increased demand frorn 
sash and door manufacturers is expected when these 
begin the manufacture of storm sash, which will likely 
be in great demand this winter. Prices remain firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 19.—Some improvement in city 
building demand is noted and factory trade is fair, but rail- 
road demand is perhaps the most active feature in the 
market. Demand for box lumber has slackened up a little, 
but as stocks are almost cleaned up in this respect the 
respite is welcome. Country yards still hold back, tho it 
must be easy to see that now is the time to buy if they 
want any stock for fall trade. Some retailers claim to be 
filled up and all report that the outlook for fall trade is un- 
certain in spite of the splendid crops being harvested and 
the great money return in sight. In general the situation 
is strong from a price standpoint, with the cost of produc- 
tion mounting all the time. Labor shortage is expected to 
operate to decrease the log cut and increase its cost 
greatly this winter. 


New York, Aug. 21.—While the building trade seems to 
be passing thru a period of depression and very little of 
this stock is used for building, orders from industrial and 
box sources seem to be large enough to use up the stock 
offered and good prices still prevail and advance in price on 
some grades is expected. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Trade in pine continues rather 
light in most grades, owing partly to the midsummer sea- 
son, but to a large extent to the restrictions placed upon 
building. The planing mills are not reporting their ordi- 
nary amount of activity and so trade in this line is just 
now flat. Yards are carrying fair stocks, tho not so much 
is in piles as is usually the case. The biggest demand is 
in the lower grades, which remain firm. 


ee 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Demand is not sat- 
isfactory and dealers are not optimistic over the pros- 
pects, for outside of stock taken to meet the requirements 
of the Government comparatively little stock is bought. 
The attitude of the Government on building is given as 
one of the main reasons for the curtailment of operations 
along this line. Lower grades and common stock, par- 
ticularly those items being worked into boxes and pat- 
terns, are the most active sellers and low in supply. 
Prices hold firm, dealers saying that it is impossible to 
sell at lower quotations on account of the cost of new 
supplies. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 20.—Trade has dropped somewhat 
in volume, not so much due to poor stocks as to railroad 
conditions preventing reasonable deliveries. The market 
is quiet, small lots of the upper grade material being 
called for from manufacturing interests and a fair interest 
is shown in low grade material for certain shipping lines 
where white pine packing is specified. Prices are un- 
changed. 


CALIFORNIA 














alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pian eg Factory and Pattern Stock 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
Finish Tank Stock 
Siding Silo Stock 
Thick Clear Finished Tanks 
Flitches Mill Work 





| prcatsies: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago. 








REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER Co. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices, 


anata. batons Albion, California. 








East of 


Bu ye rs Chicago 


will receive prompt and careful attention 


to all inquiries for 
alifornia White . 
alifornia Sugar P Ine 
Redwood — Fir — Spruce 
when addressed to our New York Office. 
Write us today about your future needs. 
AmericanTrading 
244 California S 
Company San Francisco, Cal. 


New York Office: — 25 Broad Street 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs, Morocco $3, cl 2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21—Business locally is dull. Orders 


expected from the Government of large size for the house - 


building at Quincy have not as yet been awarded for 
more than a small part of the work. On dimension ma- 
terial the mills sawing Government orders ask full Gov- 
ernment price for dimension, while those not equipped 
to saw the Government material quote at $46.25 base. 
The tone for dimension, however, is believed to be 
strengthening. The supply of random from New Bruns- 
wick is still coming down in many cars. The tone of the 
market is generally steady. The needs of the yardmen 
for random are limited, however. Concessions in price 
are not easy to get. The lack of building and the plen- 
tiful supply bought before the freight rates went up ac- 
count for the light demand. Demand for matched spruce 
boards this week has been small. Random spruce cover- 
ing boards were the subject of many orders. The Gov- 
ernment price for furring is $38 for the 2- and 3-inch. 
The retailers do not seem to be interested. One mill is 
quoting $37. There have been a few sales of cars of 
spruce clapboards this week. Commercial lumber prices 
this last week: frames 8-inch and under, $46.25 to $48; 
random 2x3, 2x4, $36; 2x6, 2x7, $36 to $37; 2x8, $39 to $41; 
2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, $49 to $50; spruce covering boards 
5 inches and up, $40; matched spruce boards, $45 to $47; 
furring, $37 to $38. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.,,Aug. 20.—Reports of odd lots of spruce 
reaching Pittsburgh, mostly of low grade stock, are fol- 
lowed with announcement of very strong price lists where 
they are issued on special request. The amount of spruce 
now being handled here is the smallest it has ever been. 
Low grades and short length board stock are mentioned as 
being handled in the main. 


WHITE CEDAR 

Chicago, Aug. 21.—There is no change for better or 
worse in the white cedar market, A livelier demand for 
posts is expected from country yards this fall, but not 
much new business has come to hand, and the mills de- 
vote most of their time to shipping material on orders 
of long standing. Prices on white cedar shingles are 
maintained in spite of the very light movement, extras 
bringing about $4.55, standards $3.60 and sound butts 
about $2.60. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 19.—Post stocks are being 
cleaned up rapidly by the current demand and buyers in 
most cases are obliged to take split posts to fill their re- 
quirements, regardless of what is wanted. Orders are 
shipped rapidly and soon will be out of the way. New 
business is slow in spite of the prospect of railroad con- 
gestion within the next month. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—The movement of hardwoods con- 
tinues light and a slight softening in prices is indicated 
by reports. All industries that customarily consume re- 


. Spectable quantities of hardwoods claim to be stocked to 


the limit, having acquired supplies adequate for a period 
of months earlier in the season, in anticipation of the 
freight rate advance. The same is true with the box 
manufacturers, who cannot be expected to appear on the 
market in force soon. But it nevertheless is true that all 
these concerns are eating into their stocks rapidly under 
pressure of ever growing Government business, and it 
seems certain that the longer they hold off with their 
orders the stronger will they eventually come on the 
market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 19.—Buying from the factory 
trade is rather light, especially among the sash and door 
men, who have a slow business and have been experiencing 
labor trouble. Wholesalers find a good demand for north- 
ern stocks in some other markets, however, for the filling 
of war orders. Mills are making deliveries on old orders 
in good shape and expect to have them cleaned up before 
the car situation tightens up much. Maple is in good 
demand and many dealers are unable to supply it in any 
quantity. Birch as usual is a leader. 








St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—-The period of dullness which 
set in about June 25 in the hardwood trade continues, 
altho it is expected that there will be a revival of buying 
within the next few weeks. Furniture manufacturers and 
automobile men are buying very little, if anything, be- 
cause of their unsettled status, and the box manufac- 
turers, altho doing a big business, are not in the market 
because of their supplies here still being plentiful. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The active demand for all 
kinds of hardwoods entering into war work, or railroad 
requirements, continues uninterrupted, but there is prac- 
tically no market for finish or factory stock. Boxing of 
all kinds continues also in good demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 21.—There has been a good de- 
mand for all the hardwoods the last week and generally 
prices have been well sustained. The strongest of the 
woods are oak, ash, maple, sap gum and hickory, with 


special emphasis on the excellent situation of all the 
vehicle woods. Quartered oak stocks are very strong with 
advances of $5 on No. 1 common quartered white oak be- 
low 1-inch thick, and $4 on 1-inch thicknesses and above 
of No. 1 common and selects, and of $5 on No. 1 common, 
Sales of 1-inch stock were made at $72 for No. 1 common 
and selects and at $69 for No. 1 common. The same 
grades of plain white and red oak below 1-inch thick show 
advances of $3 to $5 and the thicker grades stocks are 
equally strong, with the following advances: FAS, 2-inch 
$3 to $84; No. 1 common and selects, 1-inch $5 to $51, 
2-inch $4 to $62; No. 1 common, 1-inch $3 to $47 and 2-inch 
$4 to $60; No. 2 common, 1-inch $5 to $38 and 2-inch $5 to 
$45; No. 3 common, 2-inch $4 to $33. Export and mine 
stocks of oak are unchanged. Other woods bought by 
vehicle manufacturers are equally strong and maple is 
higher, as follows: FAS, 1-inch $2 to $57, 2-inch $2 to $64, 
and 4-inch $3 to $91; No. 1 common, 1-inch $2 to $42; 
2-inch $3 to $50, and 4-inch $8 to $81. The only change 
noted in ash is an advance of $5 to $108 in 2-inch FAS. All 
other grades and thicknesses of ash and all grades of 
hickory have held strong and unchanged at last week’s 
prices. Chestnut has weakened a trifle, a few grades of 
plain stock being $1 lower, but quartered chestnut has been 
strong. Practically all gum stocks have been strong and 
in good demand, the only important decline being in quar- 
tered red FAS, which is down $2 to $50 for 1-inch and $54 
for 2-inch. In plain red gum No. 1 common is up $1. Sap 
gum has been strong and higher, with log run up $5 to 
$36 for 1-inch; Nos. 1 and 2 common each up $2, and the 
grades of FAS and Nos. 1 and 2 common up $1 and $2. 
Tupelo and black gum are unchanged and so are butternut, 
buckeye, hackberry, soft maple and soft elm, sycamore, 
magnolia, willow and beech. Birch, which has been one 
of the firm woods for some weeks, shows advances of $5 
on FAS to $70 for 1-inch and $80 for 2-inch, and of $4 to 
$50 for log run, 1-inch. 

New York, Aug. 21.—A decline is reported in demand, 
but it is generally believed it will improve in a short time. 
The slackening up of the embargo situation has enabled 
some buyers to get some of their old orders thru. The 
small yards have been stocking very slowly and their 
supply is limited. Manufacturers look for much improve- 
ment in the near future and do not appear alarmed about 
getting rid of any stock they may have.* There appears 
to be considerable business in sight for local yards from 
the small consumer. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Some demand prevails, but it is 
not so large as during July. Wholesalers find that some 
of their customers are pretty well provided with stock 
for the present, but they look for an increase in business 
during the coming month. The lower grades are moving 
fairly well, but there is not the call for better grades that 
formerly existed. Oak, maple, poplar and ash are the 
leading woods at a number of yards and prices are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 20.—Trade remains about the 
most attractive to the general lumber interests and deal- 
ers report not only a good demand but thus far a fairly 
clear field, in which wholesalers and manufacturers are 
given a chance to do business. The scarcity of oak rail- 
road ties grows pronounced and poplar and chestnut of 
the better grades are exceedingly firm. Low grade ma- 
terial for manufacturers is in demand all the time. De- 
liveries are slow except where war order priority insures 
reasonable promptness. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—The same strong market in 
hardwoods with super-confident manufacturers continues, 
Their material is in great demand by the Government 
and what the Government does not want the manufac- 
turers are convinced will soon be needed by others. The 
firmness of the market is unparalleled. Prices are (all 
l’s and 2’s, inch material): poplar, $100 to $102; quar- 
tered oak, $120 to $130; plain oak, $82 to $84; maple, $70 
to $75; basswood, $72 to $75; red birch, $79 to $80; sap 
birch, $70 to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 19.—Reports from hardwood men 
are much more satisfactory and a large volume of business 
is being done, with profits very attractive. The call for 
stocks takes in virtually all of the woods, and shipments 
are facilitated by the improvement in the railroad situ- 
ation. 





Ashland, Ky., Aug. 19.—Demand for oak boards shows 
improvement, while bill stuff continues active. Black 
walnut and ash are in heavy demand. Some mills have 
finished their season’s cut and several others will saw 
out in the next two weeks. Prices are firm, 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—Stocks and assortments are broken 
under a very heavy demand originating from all lines of 
manufacturing and box sources. Demand from the East 
still is characterized as light, but this most likely is 
merely a temporary condition, say the dealers. Prices 
hold very firm. One of the oldest distributers of hemlock 
in the Chicago market declares that he never saw a time 
before when prices were so easy to secure. 





(U. S. Food Ad 


Uncle Sam Says: 








“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 





istration Dept.) 








New York, Aug. 21.—Manufacturers continue to get a 
pretty good line of business for Government purposes but 
the yard trade has been checked because of the building 
situation and retailers are doing but little business, but 
they look ‘for a stronger: market in the next few months. 
Some stock has been coming in from North and East and 
bringing good prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Building, which has 
been on a decidedly limited basis most of the season, 
shows less activity with the advance of the year. The 
adverse attitude taken by the Government on the building 
situation, requiring builders to secure permits, causes 
dealers to express the opinion that the building trade will 
not show any vigorous strides until the situation becomes 
more favorable. Under the prevailing conditions dealers 
are doing little more than mark tirae. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Demand for hemlock boards is 
a little more quiet because probably of the large ship- 
ments of No. 2 common southern pine and North Caro- 
lina pine roofers received here recently since the lifting 
of the embargoes. Purchasers of clipped hemlock boards 
really have to be diligently sought this week, according 
to one authority. Manufacturers do not believe in con- 
cessions right now, tho, and $38 for the random hemlock 
boards and $39 for the clipped still hold. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 21.—Outside of sales to Govern- 
ment contractors there is little hemlock in this territory 
for the market and manufacturers have trouble in supply- 
ing what is called for for the first mentioned requirements. 
Labor conditions at the mills and logging camps in the 
Kentucky and Tennessee hemlock sections are unsatisfac- 
tory and give no promise of increased production commen- 
surate with the heavy demand. Prices are stronger and 
market conditions and stocks at mills favor higher quota- 
tions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Not much activity is shown just 
now, tho hemlock participates to a large degree in the 
structures in process of erection and in repair work. Hesi- 
tation is now in evidence in the building trade and retail- 
ers are not desirous of adding to their stocks until they feel 
clear that new building can be done. The market shows 
no surplus of stock. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 20.—Trade is working along on the 
restrictions that have come with the more recent Govern- 
ment orders. There does not appear to be any surplus 
stock available for the trade and buying is not large in 
volume, as many mills sold their output to practically the 
end of the current year some time ago. Government 
prices have been quoted mostly on hemlock business re- 
ported, tho the official fixing of prices has been in an un- 


certain state. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—Poplar is one of the strongest woods 
on the market, there being an excellent demand from all 
sources and covering nearly every item on the stock list. 
The great popularity of this wood for war manufacturing 
purposes undoubtedly accounts for this activity. In the 
meanwhile stocks both at mills and local yards are very 
low and prices consequently are firm and tend higher. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 19.—Poplar continues in heavy de- 
mand, the entire list of grades and thicknesses being 
active. Stocks are very light, with very little going on 
sticks. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 21.—All grades and thicknesses 
continue active and prices strong at the recent advance. 
Panel and wide stocks hold all their gains of last month 
and are inadequate to meet the demands. The same may 
be said of FAS in all thicknesses. All widths of panel and 
wide are in short supply; in fact, dry stocks of all grades 
are sold faster than they can be gotten into condition, so 
that few are going on sticks. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 19.—Calls for poplar appear to be 
frequent enough and for sufficiently large quantities of 
lumber to make the movement quite large, dealers express- 
ing much satisfaction with the results they have been able 
to obtain. Prices are said to be very remunerative. 
Handlers of poplar are disposed to augment their holdings 
in view of the coming labor shortage; moreover a further 
increase in price is looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Business is fairly good, tho sales 
at most yards are not quite so large as a month ago. 
Stocks at the mill are evidently small, for prices are main- 
tained at a strong level. The demand covers most grades, 
with the largest business reported as in the lower ends, 
which are much wanted by manufacturers. Higher grades 
also show strength. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—The fact that stocks are low is no 
handicap to distributers of fir in this market,, because 
there is virtually no demand—a condition no doubt im- 
posed by the season. The best demand comes from retail 
yards, but even this is called abnormally low. There is 
practically no business from manufacturing and box 
interests, these being already stocked adequately for their 
present needs. Prices, especially on timbers and special 
stock, sag a little in comparison with the high prices that 
have prevailed, but they are far from weak. September, 
believe distributers, should bring a change in the market, 
a considerably stronger demand for western woods seem- 
ing inevitable. There is practically no movement of 
spruce, and red,cedar shingles are still weak, bringing 
$4.25 for clears and $3.85 for stars, Chicago basis. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 17.—Fir and spruce mills are run- 
ning at top capacity on Government business, with the 
result that for the first time this year the week’s cut has 
exceeded normal. The margin is narrow, but it is all the 
more notable because the midsummer season is always the 
dullest of the year. Market conditions are merely so-so; 
they are not particularly good, nor yet are they noticeably 
bad. The impressive feature is that with car supply ample 
buyers for fall and winter requirements are taking their 
time. On the whole, lumbermen are optimistic. Cedar 
siding holds its own, as it has for three months. 





Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 16.—The fir lumber market con- 
tinues firm, with a steady Government and commercial 
demand and ties and railroad construction inquiry. Stocks 
at the mills remain low, altho reported somewhat better 
than the first of the month. Cars have continued fairly 
easy. California and offshore demand is light compared 
to normal conditions. The local and semilocal building 
demand continues very strong, increasing rather than 
decreasing. 
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Portland, Ore., Aug. 17.—Stocks of fir in Oregon mills are 
reported generally low. While some mills have a consider- 
able quantity of side cut, others are well cleaned up, a 
couple of mills reporting that they have sold clean in that 
line. The car situation is good. Activity is at its height 
both in the logging camps and at the mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—After all the mills have gone 
up to No. 23 the market has weakened again and the mills 
that seek business are offering concessions. Dimension 
appears to be plentiful and almost any of the mills will 
shade prices a dollar or more on straight cars. Uppers 
generally are held firm on No. 23 by all mills. The volume 
of business, however, is very small and some transit cars 
have been hard to dispose of. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—There is not much western pines to 
sell, nor is there much demand. Mills are not cutting 
much, because of the labor shortage they are encounter- 
ing, and what is cut largely is consumed near home, 
leaving comparatively little for eastern shipment. Prices 
generally are reported to be very high and strong, but 
some distributers differ on this point, saying that a 
weakening—tho not serious—tendency is felt. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug.19.—Western pine stocks appear to 
be spotty. Some mills have finish, some boards and some 
only dimension, and it is rather difficult to place a mixed 
car order with one mill. Prices are held very firm all 
around. Boards continue to be about the scarcest item. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—Redwood should be an active wood 
a month hence, believe most distributers; but at this time 
there is not much life to the market in or adjacent to 
Chicago. A good fall trade is expected generally. In the 
meanwhile prices hold firm and there is no prospect of 
revision downward. 





San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 17.—The redwood lumber mar- 
ket is very strong on everything but clear and prices are 
well maintained on all grades. Scarcity of labor prevents 
full production of logs and lumber at many of the mills, but 
night shifts are employed at a number of the plants in an 
effort to increase the output. Orders are booked ahead for 
special cuttings. Fair shipments of redwood pipe and 
lumber have been made to the East and cars are in better 
supply. Some redwood is going to eastern ship yards for 
interior finish of vessels. Additional orders for several mil- 
lion feet of redwood ties for export to South America are 


reported. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—Demand is only fair, as usual at this 
season, but a perceptible quickening is expected with the 
coming of September and its attendant fall trade. Fun- 
damentally the market seems healthy; all staples sell 
well, and according to most distributers there is no ten- 
dency to shade the Government prices, while some say 
that there has been a slight sag, especially in timbers. 
Whether this is so or not, prices on the whole are satis- 
factory. A reappearance of the car shortage evil is re- 
ported from some southern points and this may operate 
to decrease the even now small stocks held in the North. 


The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 









Jack- Hat- Kan- 
son- ties- Alea- 8as 
ville, burg, andria, City, 
FLOORIN Fla. Miss. La. Mo. 
1x3” iG ppbetier RE ee mee .... 48.00 47.50 
Leet eopte nen eee tee || eae cas 
b amit Oat ee sie a .aew “Qe 
+ ake Pas wicee omen tes ee tee 
GU ret eee engnn spe eet sees S650 
B&better ......... oes 986,00 85.00 86.75 
CARY ae oe eet lpnéss ie. CBr nets 
ge ie ea aero ewe: “QO — beste eens 
1x4” BG B&better 2211221! aa ce. 46:00. 47,00 
VG B&hbetter ......... .... 84.00 3492 384.50 
B saxo -e--. $5.00 34.75 
te 5 ae, . eee 
81.50 32.00 
23:50 24.50 24.50 
21.2 gene amos 
82.50 
25.7 
21.25 
eee -B000- .81,60 
 & eee ete ee) ae eats 
Meas sie Scie aivan bic 26 T4 csss | ee a 
5hx4” Rabetier Ripe Race bse aa eee ---- 82.00 82.25 82.75 
ae ae ee ..-. 80.00 30.50 30.50 
No. : Se aieeeneaaielowe ais -.+. 23.25 238.50 24.00 
Ee ere cece DO <arcras aes 
% x4” Dieter Saale een elles .--- 35.50 35.00 
Gls im so. 9b ais.cocoie. wo OO ee 
No DG ae gists ora a dee 24.75 Seete 
PARTITION— 
1x4” ae DBR Carew atone aes $04.6 caste st BOO 
A 24.7 salete 
1x6” Bebeticr Bip gee vera vat eus <i ci3: EE Gases 
i ee ee ihiea? SAE * Seine. eA 
Bever Sipinc— 
A Gi SS 7 oe 24.75 25.00 25.00 
Drop SipiInc— 
1x4 or 6” ed ese crag: sites ..-» 85.50 35.00 36.00 
Trois are kpiatap ists tina ooo 62.25 $2.50 82.50 
No 3 SR re ae .--. 26.25 26.50 26.50 
FINISH— 
Bédbetter rough: 

BN ES thio as 6 Glens eg eia-0 cos “BAO ie 
a2cee th 12" ........- a7 Segre -... 40.00 42.50 
Rae S0e Cee €0 12" occcie D eteke ée:bio ODE sess 

Bdbetter Surfaced: 
MMe cols Gi s.410hcie ee i ..-. 987.50 36.50 36.50 
SN ae a ee -.+- 85.75 387.82 37.50 
ee ee ore ++. .88.50 87.91. 387.50 
1x5 and. Rees elds ochre is ..-. 88.50 39.00 38.50 
ed els hatc! cle 56 830160 8.8 oie! 8:50 ..-- 40.25 40.00 39.50 
i ge NO ES io ios8. os soe 9:hes -.+. 41.75 438.68 44.00 

1% and ed EO 92 2 cies 6 sse'ce (MEEPERE cing; Eee 

Rew $0 18"... 6c eerewcns Gti wie wre re 36.00 
0 Surfaced: 
BN 6.660) de ote 90.3 one 00 0% 34.00 
I rapes baie ws «cee 03 2544.9 2 34.00 
ase and Gy Ree Pe ee He 5h poh spe Re tia ize 
Rag SSS Pare eee Bora «eee 86.00 387.50 
1x BD Me Fake 8 iro 649 5.00 Ee FBGA ose oe 
CASING ae BASE, Bébetter 
ET oe 2050 9a. 0. ©. 9.0 62 9 .... 44.25 46.00 44.00 
NN Bo phdis cee el oiep. 0.5 4.0 0 tn, SD) Ot” SO 
Boarps, 81S or S2S- 
prs Ms ET 2: > i re Se | ee eh ard 
1x8”, i OC, i i a arn » eieis ack oem See 
Other lengths...... em. eee coos, See 
ea”, 14 und 16’... .«.:..% sictark ee ibe - Se 
Other lengths...... 30.00 30.25 
pa baie: OO | . a PP -.+- 88.00 383.50 
Other lengths...... er -eee 82.50 82.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
INS ied ta ate p dived. 0 08-46 27.25 25.50 25.5 
a aig Laslp oa cehe «wie! eect eves 20,25 26.50 26.00 
1x12” OE AE RE .... 28.50 28.00 28.00 


Jack- Hat- Kan- 
son- ties- Alea- sas 
ville, burg, andria, City, 
Fla, Miss. La, Mo. 
No. 3 {ot Esgnethn) : 


1x6 O12". cece eee SO | - Saueee aes 
1x g nAeS aN OLS: ire Ghnisiw lens eiar eas soe. 22.50 21.75 21.50 
1x10” BP Cre fe. 61 ae so sersearauniecs --.. 22.50 21.64 21.50 
RE ergreislivess 64:95. 5, 919) .a.400;9 oe. 22.75 22.00 22.00 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. ous cove ROU 
FENCING, sis— 
i) Wo Oe evciptewecbeenereie Sikes soos 2076 80:35 
Other lengths. . -o+- 80.75 28.53 29.25 
Po Se ole 0-0 Pismind -e-. 80.50 30.50 
Other lengths. 5 ones ---- 80.00 30.50 
No. 2 {3 lengths) : : 
° 1 sale Mie oS ach a Ee a oe -... 24,50 23.50 24.00 
MUM slay 6sdvoiviw Slatere o'6-47% -e-- 26.00 24.50 25.25 
No. 3 ed lengths) : i" 
eee eielons ives bes ajoxecet. - SO 
136" SINE Mialana tea aoh# 40% cee aa . 
SHIPLAP— 
No; i, 3x 8%, 14 and $6"....... neees ---.- 80.50 30.75 
Other lengths... .... 81.75 30.00 30.50 
Ixl0”, 14-and 16’..... ‘Sates ats cee: ee 
Other lengths. . eo-ee ..-. 380.00 30.50 
No. 2 _ of 20’): 
Meaia nie ieee 49a -... 26.75 26.00 26.25 
ix oe Pree phe cere ead es vice RRO” ace) SEE 
No. 3 = lengths) : 
elas each ache tiene ee | em 
retit Siva acm aibvess-4 Revie .-.-. 21.50 21.42 22.50 


DIMEN ye S1S1E— 


No.1, 2x 4 22.25 25.50 25.50 
24.50 23.50 23.50 

24.50 23.50 23.50 

22.25 25.50 25.50 

2x 6”, 23.50 23.00 23.00 
22.75 22.00 22.50 

22.75 22.00 22.50 

23.50 23.50 23.00 

2x 8”, 25.00 25.00 25.00 


1 
2x10”, 10 
Zz 


2x12”, 





No. 2, 2x 4”, 





y-> a ae |) re 21.75 21.50 21.50 
BS oasb eae $86 21.00 20.50 20.50 
2 ee 21.00 20.50 20.00 
18 and 20’..... 21.75 21.50 21.50 
an || 23.75 23.50 23.50 
BOM cease eee 22.25 21.50 21.50 
a ee 22.25 21.50 21.50 
18 and 20’..... 23.75 23.50 23.50 
> oi ie 1 24.00 24.00 24.00 
ee 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Re oreo 6:6 40400:0' 22.00 22.00 21.50 
8 and 20’..... -.+. 24.00 24.00 24.00 
p> aS a -.+. 24,00 25.50 
DE Stree ne 600 ..++ 24.00 24.00 
Oi ee, tinea. 09:9:9 24.00 24.00 24.00 
18 and 20’..... -.+. 2400 25.50 25.50 
No. 8, 2x4 to 12”... .cccee-- -++. 17.00 17.00 16.50 


LONGLmAR. TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq. = “348, 20’ and 
under 
+ 26.50 26.90 27.25 
26.75 29.54 31.75 
28.50 32.06 382.25 





86.50 .... 88.45 
iver 0S 
PLASTER LATH 
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re wee 80.25 Saree + hace 
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2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’. atny .... 29.00 
No, 4, 2'%' to’ 3”, 9, 10, 18 
SSA ere ery ee. 26.00 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK STOCcK- 
MEE et tae cons nanny means sees SB00 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Lumber from the South is still 
coming in. The new business in flooring, roofers etce., 
is starting but is not quite up to the mark yet, owing to 
the amount of old business that yet must be cleaned up. 
Many of the mills adhere rigidly to the Government lists 
and none are noted that concede much. Lists are still 
coming thru, however, but not all those producers selling 
here have been heard from yet. 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 20.—The buying of southe-n pine 
has shown some improvement within the last week, most 
reports have it, altho there are still some complaints of 
dullness. Inquiries are coming in more plentifully, and 
many of these are from yards for mixed cars, a class of 
business it is difficult to place because mills are not in 
shape to handle it, owing to the shortage of labor. Di- 
mension and boards are still in strongest demand. Car 
material is reported, altho a rare instance, as being of- 
fered at $2 below the Government price, while timbers 
also are being quoted at less than the fixed price. Tran- 
sit cars are reported-as being in better demand. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—Demand shows no improve- 
ment in the West, tho there is some business in the Kast, 
largely industrial. Apparently many retailers are disposed 
to hold off the market until after Sept. 15 in the belief that 
the Government base will be lowered on some items, if not 
all. At any rate, the retailers are convinced that there 
will not be any advances, and meantime, what with 
weather conditions and financial conditions, they believe 
they can afford to wait and see what will develop. Many 
of the retailers still are getting stock ordered weeks ago 
and, considering everything, most of them have fair stocks 
tor what is in sight. 





New York, Aug. 21.—Very little of this stock is available 
for commercial purposes, but the ship building sources 
continue to offer a good volume of business and this, 
together with. the Government requirements, keeps the 
stock moving pretty rapidiy. The house building trade is 
dead, but a number of inquiries from retailers would 
indicate a desire to purchase ahead. There seems to be 
plenty of business in sight for the larger yards. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Demand has not been on so 


large a scale as usual during the last two weeks or more. 





N the upkeep of machinery and 
tools, the Oxweld Injector Type 
Blowpipe makes most gratifying 


reductions in repair and renewal expense 


Quickly, easily, and at little cost, the 
Oxweld Blowpipe repairs practically 
every metal thing that breaks or wears 
in or about the plant. And the weld is 
permanent — the part goes back into 
service in effect as good as new— no 
loss of time, no failure in production, 
no expense for a new part. 


Oxweld Injector Type Welding and 
Cutting Blowpipes are the most efficient 
and economical, regardless of the source 
of your acetylene gas supply. Where 
for portability or other reasons com- 
pressed acetylene is used from cylinders, 
Oxweld Injector Type Blowpipes utilize 
far more of the contents of the cylinders 
than will any other type of blowpipe. 


Ask for Bulletins telling of the advantages of 
Oxweld Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus and Supplies 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago Los Angeles 


World's Largest Maker of Oxy-Acetylene Equipment for Welding 
and Cutting Metals. 


ae 3 Y) 
Farmers Are Showing 
Their Patriotism 


by raising more grains ‘ 























this year and man: 
of them will 

their corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc., for 
local consumption 


necessitating a 


Monarch ‘tra' Feed Mill 


Why don’t you put one in your yard and do their grinding 
for them? It will prove a profitable side-line for you and 
will broaden your acquaintance with farmers. Many of them 
will buy a mill outright. Here's another profit for you. 


BUY MORE ==] 
LIBERTY BONDS 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. a. 


Write for 
catalog today. 











| Wickes wert. Boiler ~ 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 
ed your knees and skinned yous elbows doing it? 


Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in ten 


hours. 


Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler 
room cost’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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The conditions in the building trade are such that few re- 
tailers are disposed to add to their stocks. Government 
orders take a large part of the mill output, but neverthe- 
less more lumber is available than was recently the case 
and this has some depressing effect upon prices. It is still 
hard to get prompt delivery. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 19.—Transportation having im- 
proved, Georgia pine men are getting more adequate 
shipments than before, and their selections nov are such 
as to place them in a position to take care of wants other 
than those of the Government. If, as is now confidently 
expected, construction on private account takes a spurt, 
the longleaf pine men will be placed in a fairly good posi- 
tion. For the present, however, they must look largely 
to the Government for a market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 20.—Shipments from the South 
show the best ratio in some weeks. There has been in- 
creasing trouble with labor, however, which in instances 
has forced suspension of mill operations that pine men say 
has been due to the draft. New business reported is very 
small, except where it is done thru manufacturers direct. 
Yards are moderately well supplied, they say, with stocks. 
Building except industrial is stagnant in the city proper. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 21.—There is comparative quiet in 
the southern yellow pine market as far as commercial busi- 
ness is concerned, and with the Government still demand- 
ing the bulk of the stock that is being cut distributers to 
the general trade do not clearly see where they are to get 
what little lumber is being called for outside of strictly 
Government orders. The car situation is not encouraging. 
Prices hold well with some advances, about the only weak- 
ness being shown in flooring, where there have been de- 
clines of from 75 cents to $1. The steadiest market is for 
dimensions, which range about 25 cents higher. <A further 
advance in boards ‘s reported, quotations being all the way 
from 75 cents to $1.75 higher than last week. Partition 
runs 50 to 75 cents up and ceiling is irregular as to the 
price movement, some grades being up 75 cents and others 
down 50 cents. Car material and oil field stocks are prac- 
tically unchanged, but very firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Local new business except for 
Government orders can not here be called active. Some 
large business has recently been transacted, however, for 
purposes connected with the war. Salesmen are trying 
to impress the dealers that soon another car shortage 
may be expected and that they would better buy now, 
Little successful selling from this argument, however, is 
reported. As a rule the Government maximum prices are 
maintained, but there is now and then a rumor of a slight 
concession. 


New York, Aug. 21.—So much of this stock is diverted 
for Government purposes that the market is pretty dull. 
No change is looked for in the near future, as the war 
demand will unquestionably continue. There seem to be 
little prospects of any volume of stock being shifted for 
commercial use. Manufacturers appear to have plenty of 
work ahead of them and the distributers who have estab- 
lished mill connections seem to have no difficulty in landing 
business and keeping their mills running at top speed. 
The demand locally is firm and has been for the last few 
weeks and most orders are received from box manufac- 
turers. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 19.--Conditions in the North Car- 
olina pine trade are practically unchanged, receipts of 
lumber keeping pace with the outgo so that the market 
is free from serious pressure. Edge box is still in larger 
supply than regard for firmness in prices would make 
desirable, while stock boards are holding their own, tho 
no further marking up of the figures has occurred, 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The situation in shortleaf lum- 
ber is not quite so tight as it has been. The mills appear 
to be more eager to get commercial business and are cut- 
ting their list prices to a larger extent. But not much 
business has been stirred up by this method, as neither 
the wholesalers nor retailers are willing to lay in much 
stock while the building outlook is as poor as now. If re- 
strictions are removed soon many dealers will be in need 


of lumber. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 20.—The local cypress market 
shows signs of picking up. Orders have been coming in 
faster than usual and most of them are for the medium or 
higher grades of cypress. 

——— 

Chicago, Aug. 21.—Demand has let up a little but busi- 
ness nevertheless has been fair. There is practically no 
call for stock from retail yards, but the commercial de- 
mand keeps up well. Some business also is coming thru 
from box manufacturers, Stocks of cypress generally are 
quite fair as to size and assortment. Prices are very 
strong and promise to continue so, 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—The cypress situation pre- 
sents but little change. Prices remain firm at recent 
advances, altho there is but little improvement in demand 
within the last few weeks. There has been some little 
buying by nearby yards, and in sections not suffering by 
poor crop conditions the inquiries are improving, 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—Business is just floating on 
what there is of the country trade, which has been hit 
pretty hard by the hot dry weather, Mill stocks are fairly 
well assorted, tho commons are scarce and prices are held 
firm. 


New York, Aug. 21.—On account of the small amount of 
this stock this market is decidedly dull and not much im- 
provement is evident. Distributers receiving stock pay 
high prices and the larger distributing yards seem to 
handle most of the business, but their assortments are 
reaching a point where they are lower than they have 
been for some time. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Trade has been a little less ac- 
tive in the last two or three weeks. Buyers are holding 
off until next month as far as possible. Not much is doing 
in the regular building trade, but the call for tank stock 
is of fair proportions. Sales are largely of small lots. 





Baitimore, Md., Aug. 19.—Conditions are not much 
changed in the cypress trade tho a prospect now is that 
calls will be more frequent, various building projects being 
under consideration, especially in towns where much 
Government work is being done and housing conditions are 
inadequate. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Great variation in the price 
for cypress still renders accurate quotations difficult. 
The material comes thru freely, however, and the fol- 
lowing quotations, Boston rate of freight, seem about 
right: 4/4, firsts and seconds, $69 to $72; 5/4 and 6/4 
firsts and seconds, $72 to $75; 8/4 firsts and seconds, $85 
to $90; 3-inch firsts and seconds, $110 to $115; 4/4 No. 1 
shop, $47 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 shop, $55 to $60; 8/4 
No. 1 shop, $62 to $65. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 21.—There recently has been a 
stronger market for the thick stocks of cypress and for all 
the shop thicknesses, The inch stocks of all grades have 
been more active than in months and prices are stronger. 
There is a good demand for the silo and tank stocks and 
little trouble is experienced in securing preferred shipment 
for anything that is intended to help take care of the crops 
for winter storage. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 21.—Red cedar shingles are still on the 
downward trend, clears having lost 5 cents from last’, 
week’s level and stars 10 cents, making the Chicago 
bases $4.25 and $3.35 respectively. Not much business is 
booked. White cedar shingles remain firmer in price, 
extras still being quoted at $4.55 and standards at $3.60, 
but sound butts have declined 10 cents to $2.60. Lath 
continue in low supply—actually scarce-—and strong in 
price. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 21.—Business is still more or 
less demoralized by the supply of transit cars. Tho not 
large this has a depressing influence on prices with the 
market so quiet, Country yards buy conservatively be- 
cause of the nervousness in rural communities over the 
new draft law and its coming heavy drain on available 
labor. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 17.—-Many of the red cedar mills are 
short-handed, since they have the labor problem with 
them always, in the shape of the 8-hour day and a scarcity 
of help. Most of the mills are running, but the output on 
account of the factors noted is below normal. Stocks are 
not heavy, the accumulation being pretty well shipped out. 
The market is below cost on stars and nearly all the mills 
are now cutting clears. Prices are dangerously close to 
the irreducible minimum, with stars for eastern delivery at 
$2.20 to $2.25 and clears at $3. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 17.—Red cedar shingles are about 
the same this week. A fair demand is reported, but mills 
are not satisfied with present prices. Shingle logs remain 
at $15 and $16 and are none too plentiful. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The shingle market con- 
tinues to slump, due to the overloading of the transit line, 
and quotations have gone down to $2.10 for stars and $2.90 
for clears, Coast basis. There is considerable shading on 
these prices when cars are on demurrage, and other cars 
go into storage. Colorado and southeastern yards have 
been picking up a good many bargains in this way, middle 
western yards already being stocked to the limit. The hot 
weather and the dry spell have held the retail market in 
the middle West down to practically nothing for weeks. 
Siding also is weak. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 20.—-Shingles are being sold here 
for $2.95 for clears and $2.15 for stars, Pacific coast base, 
The market is weak, and there is very little demand, 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 19.—The movement in shingles is 
decidedly slow but this does not appear to affect the 
strength of the market, which seems influenced by inqui- 
ries from the outside. Lath are in much the same position 
as shingles, the advance in quotations recently noted being 
firmly maintained. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 21.—There is a display of weak- 
ness in the shingle market and low as stocks are, com- 
pared with normal, they are more than sufficient to take 
care of the immediate demand. This is especially true of 
the situation as to cedar, but there are scattered claims 
that some southern mills are sold ahead on cypress and 
pine. Lath are more active in a small way, but prices are 
unchanged, except for possible concessions on car lot 
prospects. 





North Tonawanda, N.Y. ‘Aug. 20.—While August is 
generally quiet, dealers say that the current month has 
been unusually dormant. There is plenty of stock, but all 
efforts of dealers to stimulate trade have been unavail- 
ing, consumers showing little disposition to take advan- 
tage of the weak prices and car situation to get in sup- 
plies before rail facilities become limited under the strain 
of the grain movement. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Depression prevails to a con- 
siderable extent in the shingle market and prices are down 
a little from the top reached a few weeks ago. Clears are 
quoted at $4.25 by some wholesalers. They say there is 
scarcely any business to be had and are not confident that 
early improvement will occur. The supply is ample, not- 
withstanding the receipts continue light. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—The shingle market is dull. 
High prices are quoted, however, in spite of the low de- 
mand. An occasional sale of extra white cedar shingles 
is reported at $5.25, altho this is higher than usual. Both 
extras and second clears are rather scarce; about $4.35 
is asked for the latter. The red cedar situation with light 
demand and high prices still is unchanged. The lath 
trade is absolutely dull. Prices are no stronger. The 
15-inch is quoted at $4.50 and the 1%-inch at $4. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Some report is heard this week 
of a slackening in the keen demand. Inch square edge 
pine box boards are offered at $46 but there are said to 
be chances of slight concessions. Round edge pine inch 
may be bought for $37. Spruce round edge inch box 
boards sell at $36, Boston rate of freight. There ought 
to be more interest among the wholesalers taking up box 


board selling. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The demand for apple barrel 
stock has picked up to some extent, tho not very brisk as 
yet. Coopers are wary about making up barrels at the 
present high prices and are sometimes getting an advance 
in money before turning out contracts. Prices are some- 
what uncertain, but are generally strong, The effort to 
substitute baskets for barrels does not seem to be very 
successful. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ae words of ordinary len,th make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No oa except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the srder. No 
extra charge for copies of paper co.taining ad- 
vertisement. Copy must Be in thiu office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 


Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our purchases. 
If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, get them. 


Adv. Dept. 


ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 
WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 


See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO. on page 74. 














FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 

In carload lots for Chicago delivery. 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

328 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


State price, freight 





WANTED—A 1 BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
And Cashier. Wanted man (preferably married—not subject 
to draft) of highest integrity and accounting ability to act 
as Bookkeeper, Cashier and Office Manager for Yellow Pine 
Manufacturing concern with annual output of seventy-five 
million feet in Southern Arkansas town of six thousand in- 
habitants—good schools and churches—two railroads—splen- 
did health and surroundings. Applicant must be experienced 
—competent to make and audit monthly and annual reports 
for Government—also be of high moral and religious char 
acter. Salary $1,800 per year and better after trial to right 
man. No amateurs or students need apply, as this is a heavy 
position and requires experience. Apply in own hand writing. 
Address “FR, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

We are looking for a real live-wire to establish an office 
for us in Chicago. Must have knowledge of where to buy 
and where to sell, Our principal business is on Southern 
Hardwoods and Pacific Coast woods, but we are willing to 
develop other lines. This will not be a salary proposition 
but one where the returns will be entirely up to the man, 
We don’t want a has-been or a boozer. Must be able to fur- 
nish a bond, Give full details and references in your first 
letter. Address “G. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








A WELL ESTABLISHED CONCERN 


Wants a man with knowledge of timber and pulpwood to take 
charge of extensive lumbering operations in Canada, including 
several mills. Must be a strong executive who can handle men 
successfully. Capacity to analyze figures and conditions is 
essential as well as ability to form and carry out plans. 
Mechanical knowledge or experience is desirable. Must 
be satisfied to live in a small town. If you have 
the knowledge, ability and confidence to handle this job we 
want to hear from you. Reply in strict confidence, giving full 
details of qualifications and experience. 
Address “G, 29," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT iy 
For modern shingle mill in Oregon; situated on beautiful 
lake; outlet four miles Pacific ocean. Capacity of plant one 
hundred thousand feet per day. : 
Wanted: Superintendent for lumber mill in Washington 
having capacity of thirty thousand feet per day. Working 
on Government contract. EQUITY LUMBER CO., 
251 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT MANAGER a 
In a retail Lumber Yard. A man that is willing to. do wes 
ever may come up to do. A man with family preferred. 4 
‘4 2 » for right man. 
el my - - B. L. COX, Ockley, Ind. 


WANTED—CIRCULAR SAW FILER i 
Man capable of keeping up saws on circular mill. a 
ILLINOIS WALNUT ¢ OMPANY, Kast St. Louis, 5. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between he 
29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand ; a ther, 
lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leathel, 
$6.00 ; cloth, $5.50; postpaid. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


Send for samples, catalog, prices and ~ 
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